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J. M. RODEUTS i 

The Mythology of the Secret 
Societies 

370pp. Seeker and Warburg. £€. 

R esearch is growing into the 
pathology of the Enlighten- 
ment: into the many insistent 
crises, weaknesses and ailments 
apparent In the moral and intel- 
lectual life of Europe in the last 
decades oE the eighteenth century 
and the beginning of the nineteenth. 
Earlier generations saw these crises 
above all front the standpoint of 
politics — revolutions, wars, military 
dictatorships, restorations — or else 
from that of literature and the arts 
—the birth of Romanticism. But this 
is the age. of research Into climates 
of opinion or “mentalities ”, into 
that meaningful if elusive common 
element where political and intel- 
lectual questions, ethics and art, 
seem to flow together. Through the 
myth of nature we try to grasp, as 
Jean Eltrard lias done in France, the 
Enlightenment as a whole. 

But there are not only myths of 
the periods of enthusiasm, discovery 
and intellectual expansion ; there 
are also myths of the ages of crisis, 
uncertainty and desperation. J. M. 
Roberts prefers to call these '* myth- 
ologies”, thereby underlining just 
how artificial, extravagant and, in 
the last analysis, false they are, 
Thus, the mythologies of the late 
eighteenth century come to reveal 
pathological elements In the Enlight- 
enment as it declined. The able 
young American scholar, B. Darnton, 

. has recently given us an example of 
this approach by studying Mesmer- 
ism as a deviation from and perver- 
sion of the great eighteenth-century 
idea of the vital force and of nature. 
Scientifically speaking. Mesmerism 
is quite meaningless, but once see it 
as a symptom of the crisis in France 
oh the eve of the Revolution and it 
becodnes historically significant. 

Dr Roberts has now attempted the 
same thing for the secret societies: 
for Freemasonry, its derivatives and 
deviations, during the eighteenth 
and early nineteenth centuries. Here 
too, the kernel of the problem seeuis 
to be hollow and to lack any autono- 
mous value. Masonry offers neither 
a mode of religious feeling itor a set: 
of philosophical or political ideas 
with their own originality and 
vitality. Attempts at its historical 
definition seem to become futile 
once: we compare it critically with 
the reality df the Lodges. These were 
not a revolutionary organization nor 
did they make any fresh contribu- 
tion- to the thought pf the Enlighten- 
ment. In fact their historical 
importance lies only in the function 
attributed to them by their contem- 
poraries and by . posterity. They 
became more and. • more tightly 
swathed In legends and mythology 


The illustration is the. frontispiece 
from ' Thuileur . de? ; trente-rrol*; 
degrds de Vlcossisme du rit ancieb, 
dit acceptor Paris, revised edition' 
of 1821* : r 


until filially they emerged as the hid- 
den cause r.f the great ago of revo- 
lution which broke out in France and 
elsewhere as ono century gave wny 
to the next. The secret societies, 
indeed, are an empty container, an 
organizing form whose historical 
value lies not in itself but in the 
contents poured into it by the 
oddest and most various men on the 
oddest and most various occasions. 

Dr Roberts leads us with skill 
and learning through these repeated 
attempts to give the secret societies 
a meaning and endow them with 
aims and functions they did not in 
fact have. The societies' enemies 
did as much in this respect as their 
friends and partisans. Even the 
papal bulls Issued by Cloment XII 
and Benedict XIV against the 
Masons soon entered into this mythi- 
cal world where words lose any pre- 
cise meaning nnd are charged with 
veiled allusions, mysterious inten- 
tions and an arcane symbology. Dr 
Roberts reconstructs with great care 
and precision the true meaning and 
limitations of these papal condemna- 
tions (which were not much heeded 
in a large part of the Catholic world, 
like so many acts of the papal will 
in the eighteenth century), but, 
quite apart from their specific inten- 
tions, the bulls helped to create a 
nimbus of legend around the secret 
societies. 

Moro Important are the attempts 
that were made, in the decades imme- 
diately preceding the French Revo- 
lution, to give Freemasonry a mysti- 
cal, alchemical and tlieosophlcal con- 
tent. Here Dr Roberts, overcome by 
the strangeness of these aberrant 
phenomena, probably tends to depre- 
ciate their meaning and historical 
importance. Without the reborn. 

• Gnosticism of the sects we could not 
explain the resurgence of the sense 
of hierarchy, authority and discip- 
line which weighed so heavily on the 
first decades of the nineteenth cen- 
tury and mode possible all over 
Europe the revival of the Catholic 
Church as well as the political Res- 
toration Hfter Napoleon. Naturally, 
Dr Roberts cites de Maistra but* 
carried away by his general thesis of 
the sects’ lack of content, he does not 
sufficiently consider how this Savoy- 
ard thinker and politician derived 
the fundamental impulse for his 
ideas about the Pope, war, revolution 
and so on .from the secret societies. 
Similarly, without Martinism and the 
struggles it gave rise to In the last 
years of Catherine II's reign and that 
of Paul I, the more intimate history 
of the Russian intelligentsia, of men 
like Novikov and Radishcbev, be- 
comes less comprehensible. 

Dr Robe rts i s be tier balanced, even 
■ if more uncertain, when he talks of. 
the desire to inject Into the Craft 
organizations not an intrinsically 
authoritarian idea, like that of 
Mortlnisiti, but a democratic and 
socialist political one. And for all 
the great accuracy of the chapter de- 
. voted to Weishaupt and the Illumi- 
; noth it must be admitted that the de* 
! bate does dot ybt seem to be aver, 
1 that it is difficult to iome to a final 

• conclusion about the true historical 
i' weight of the Masonic left in the 

eighteenth century. The questions 
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raked by iho fialiun schulur Carlo 
Francnvich n.-mnin nju'ii. 

The dost ruci inn— ut Hiller's orders 
—of many ducumenu may well prove 
nn ijisiirmamiiiiblu obstacle even in 
the future, hut this lines nut mean 
that historical reflect inn lias in stop. 
We should mill try to put ourselves 
in the place oi" i lie higoistiidi profes- 
sor mid his followers and try lo re- 
live Hie drama of the Illuminati, 
which left a considerable murk on 
the world of rend mi unary ideas. 
This drama heR.ni with Rousseau and 
Alubly mid a good many nr hers who 
believed in equality, were convinced 
there could he no turning backwards 
to a golden age, and could appreciate 
the magnitude of the political, psy- 
chological and sociul obstacles stand- 
ing in the way of u society of free 
and equal men. Hence Lhe despera- 
tion, the conspiracies and the 
utopias ,• they were like men faced 
by a wall too high to climb over. We 
can and should, after all, umlcr.siaiul 
these _ socialists and egalitarians of 
the eighteenth century. It is nor a 
simple matter to create a society of 
free and equal men, as .subsequent 


history has amply demonstrated, and 
tlio Illuminati nf Wei slump t arc 
closer to us and more alive Limn Dr 
Roberts admits. 

Something similar might he said 
of the man who is, rightly, the pro- 
tagonist of the second pnrL of the 
book, Filippo Buonarroti, the Tuscan 
who was proud to have become a 
Frenchman in the age nf Robes- 
pierre, the companion of llabeuf and 
the organizer, In the new century, 
of die first attempts at a revolu- 
tionary international. Here again, 
Dr Roberts's critical spirit, his desire 
not to be misled by the myths mid his 
refusal to accept the legends, either 
contemporary or subsequent, leads 
to solid and useful conclusions. The 
fight against hagiography, oven revo- 
lutionary hagiography, is always a 
useful historiographical exercise. 

Vet even after this effort at restor- 
ing him to his truu dimensions, 
Buonarroti remains nnc of the essen- 
tial instruments in (lie creation of n 
routiniiiiy, of a trndirion of revolu- 
tion, between the eighteenth and 
nineteenth centuries. And tin's 
matters. Through him — though not 
only through him, of cum se — nnc of 


3 the eight cei uli century’s most dur- 
able iiiicl active ideas, or myths, was 
s iruiisniifted to i lie nineteenth : the 
• myth of communism. Above all, it is 
i (rue, ijiruiigh his nsiuni.vfiing book, 

I Conspiniiion pour /Vgcditd, huL ulso 
i Eiroiigh the secret societies and 
i through bis consiniir attempts to 
inject tile theme nf the enmimmiiy 
of goods in i ci i be most diverse cur- 
rents uf liberalism, muionuli.sm und 
I'elieliirm during the Napoleonic und 
pm.1- Napoleonic periods. 

Indeed, by tracing lldonm-roti's 
vicissitudes a in Icon spiracles we can 
measure the importance of the 
secret societies in creating, aniii- 
ciiilly n may be, a emit i unity and 
tradition in certain Enliglitciiitiuiii 
ldcos thin seemed for a lime to have 
been obliterated or extinguished hy 
the tragic events 0 f the Directory, 
the Empire mid the Restoration. For 
nil ilicir fragility, the forms of 
Mas uury sliriwi-d l hem. selves capable 
ot conveying ideas mid iniemioiis 
tout had been submerged or forgot- 
ten from one generation to the next. 
And this was a role of some historical 
importance. Religious ideologies 
like thcnphiliiiuhi'upy did not suc- 
ceed in it. nor, adequately, did the 
forms of political liberalism (indeed 
they dropped the egalitarian urges of 
the eighteenth century). But Bun- 
narrotij with his Masonic fervour and 
revolutionary pedantry, did succeed 
in ir. and no chronicle of his failures 
as a conspirator can give n proper 
idea of bis historical importance, i 
Rather we should remember the writ- I 
nigs ol : the young Marx and the re- 1 
discovery, during the 1 830s and 18-1 Os. I 
just about everywhere in Europe of ; 
Ballou vis in, including among the s 
Chartists in England. < 


dcavour both military and liberal and 
of a revolt determined not to fall 
back into the furrow traced hy the 
French Revolution, either ideologi- 
cally or in tlic use nf terror ami the 
pressure exerted by i lie .unis-rtthnies. 
Contemporaries were n mazed by 
what one might call the Baroque 
effects of lhe Chur linn iicric's rituals, 
with their peculiar mixture nf 
Cuiliniic symbols and Masnnic 
forms ; and even the hisinriau who 
tries lod.i.v to penetrate i lit* Lodges 
of the Huns Cnusiiis will lie struck hy 
them. 

Yet if we lake a panoramic view nf 
Europe as a whole, as it emerged 
from ihu military dictaini-ship nf 
Napoleon, even the Cliarhumiorie 
looks less abnormal than ir might 
otherwise seem. For had nut die pens- 
unis of the Asturias and fnnalical 
Suufedisii monks foughL side by side 
in tile niiiuiiiains of Snuiii with the 
most modern and enlightened lib- 
erals from Cadi/, Madrid ami Bar- 
celona ? The war in the Iberian pen- 
insula had forced the heirs of the 
Counter-Reformation to march In 
step with the successors of Charles 
Ill’s reform movement, the fanatical 
clerics with Jnvc-llnnos mid C»oya. It 
bound iiiextricubly together the age- 
old patriotism of Spain and a nascent 
Iberiun liberalism. 


Curious adventures of 
tlieCharbounerie 

, Dr Roberts is well informed nnd 
instructive on one of the most 
curious adventures of the secret 
societies in the nineteenth century; 
the Churbonnerlc. This began in 
Franche-Comte, spread above all to 
southern Italy and, by the start of 
the 1820s, hud lifetime the symbol, 
from Spain iu Russia, of an en- 


Soniethiiig similar happened in 
Russia where, during the burning of 
Moscow and the partisan war, Hie 
nctiyciy reactionary and the newly 

f iarrioijc hud together expelled Nuno- 
con ; Lhe muzhiks were united with 
the aristocracy, which spoke French 
and frequented Masonic Lodges. No 
such emilhiencc had occurred in 
other countries, despite a good many 
exhortations and hopes. In Italy 
the risings in both the towns and the 
countryside were reactionary, and 
the on lightened, educated classes 
continued to side with the French. 
The Kmifedisti and the Enlighten- 
ment could nor (iiul common ground 
in a popular national mnvcim-m 
against Nnpolcnn. The hopes of 
Lord Uentinck, who sought to un- 
loose an Italian movement similar to 
the one in Spain, came to nothing. 
There is no cause, therefore, for sur- 
prise Hun (lie .secret orgmiiznilnii 
winch sought , after ilm Restoration, 
to resume the diilicult mud towards 


I liberty ami ii.iiioiihoiid, should 
have attempted, however confusedly 
lo bring together in iis symbolisin' 
Si J'h colloid ami the Masonic tri- 
angles. or that ii .should have allied 
its const iiiiiioiial desires with a dark 
and lugubrious mysticism, 

Here again, we must not forget the 
(iitficuhy of what these men were 
taking on at that particular time 
HI her wise we shall he unable to 
understand the reasons for the limj. 
‘at nuts, contradict inns and failures 
jij Hit’ll- operations, as well as their 
Historical raison tl'eire. H was unv- 
Lhmg hut an easy tusk to tarry the 
peasant musses of Spain, Russia or 
Italy — and not only of those three 
countries — in the direct inn of lihnrr*’ 
»y uprooting them from ihv old 
ortiiiKloxies. In France, despite the 
participation of those masses in ijic 
Revoiuilon, it was only with the 
llnnl Republic that a relaiivelv 
.stable equilibrium was achieved. 

Limits of Masonic 
cosmopolitanism 

One of the great advantages nf Dr 
Huberts s book is that it sees these 
problems clearly and in a wide geo- 
graphical perspective. But it is pos- 
sible, mid indeed necessary, to 
extend that perspective still fun her. 
Since / he Mythology of the .S’ccrcf 
Societies was writien, we have been 
given n more profound insight into 
i ie relalioiLs between the world of 
lhe secret societies and the lewisli 
community (n very significant proh- 
lein right .from the lieginning of iln> 
eiulnceiiili century, even if nf a quite 
different and indeed comrary kind 
in Hie dreadful slogans of the Nazis 
against both Jews ami Masons t hv 
Hie translm inn from the Hebrew of 
|moh Katz's extremely inieresiiitg 
iNiiik, ere ci 1 1 ns o us and lews in 
Europe. 1), Kali deiiinn- 

st rales patiently am) in greui detail 
just what the limits nr Masnnic cos- 
ampul nanism were in (icriiiunv. 
right 1 front the lieginning. 

As lor Spain, research is only iii>i 
beginning, although his M. Zavala’s 
bunk on Mosanes, mm norms w 
Cdr/ximii'io.i-, 1’eci‘iill.v [Hiblished in 


Madrid, offers 
for anyone who n£ 

‘"B Jown Hie | oe 2 
Hie Craft hi the ni.uf, d l( ‘ : 
Hut Dr Robert* Z- **"*''- 
I imitation is ilicaiL 6 ^ 
absence of Ru Ja. 

lolsiov ai-f nn* 


from the time of the l& 
belli omvards. In thk S Z' :1 
KuNsiuns— both ii,; te 
(most ics and the llbeS Lvi 

he West to its extremes. h J 
u revolution which laaHb 

S Z "c 1 P ro £ unei mm tf a 

that of the Decembrists is IB 

Russians were the last, drS 
ally speaking, but the £ 
icaching In their social and ti 
conclusions ; to the free™ j 
serfs and the land they sly 
idea of a Russian republic. 

In this instance, the worldd 
Craft served as a wapdnj 
fundamental political debate, i 
not even the reaction of Nkfc 
was nble henceforth to otii 
from Russian soil. Dr Robentc 
admittedly, have been abk to 
further proof, in the faijore tf 
Decembrist coup, for the bug 
once and futility of the wholeu 
apparatus, even when iranspa 
to the plains of Eastern Europe 
the fate of men like Muratfa 
Pestel can also show us how 
was the task c onf rooting the 
spiral ore in their desire to end 
liberty in Russia. The secret scot 
may not hnvo been up to it, hut i 
others have failed in it t 
very different methods. 

Dr Rohem's book dwells imb 
at times on the story of honaa: 
and mi what was au abnoraaiF 
logical element In the &wnd 
uuuleni world. Hut finally, hi 
( ye t i ml isponsable) door, it uita 
into the very heart Hm «« 
of the contemporary history of » 
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Historical Writings; 

Lord Boiingbroke 

Edited and with an Introduction by 
Isaac Kramnlck 

With Winston Churchill, Lord Boling- 
broke laths outstanding British 
example of a statesman and 
politician who was also a historian. 

As s political and philosophical 
essayist, ho drew such wits as Pope, 
Swift and Gay to his circle In 
opposition to Walpole. This selection 
of some of his finest historical 
writings reflects his elegant style, 
mordant wit and the sheer intellectual 
brilliance that make him a delight 
to read. In his Introduction, Isaac 
Kramnlck demonstrates how 
Bofingbroke's historical writings 
bridge two great traditions ol 
historical scholarship. One of the last 
great humanfstlo historians concerned 
1 with didactic history as a source of 
exemplary moral behaviour, 

Boiingbroke was also an early 
figure in the development of 
Enlightenment historiography, with 
its sceptical attitude to the validity 
of history. 

£ 6.10 


Charles Henry and the - 
Formation of a 
Psychophysical Aesthetic 

•load A, ArgOatles 
This work by :jo£d ArgOelles 
provides the fEret scholarly study 
of the unique personality and : 
extraordinary achievement of Charles 

Henry {(1B59-1920), Seeking a 
common ground for all sensory 
experience, Henry formulated a ■> 

" scientific aesthetic " based on the 
bio mathematics of the sense organs. 
That doctrine is psycfiophysfcs, 
through which Henry saw beyond the 
dualism which had thrown science 
and art Into separate camps. To the 
Parisian symbolists of the 1 860s, he 
was (he synthesizing genius who 
offered both the theorems and the 
proofs of that symbolic calcufus 
which would lead to the apprehension 
of beauty 1h rough the sensory 
Interfusion described as syneihesfa. 
£5.40 


The American Mail 

Enlarger of the Common Life 
Wayne E. Fuller 

For almost three hundred years the 
postal system was virtually the only 
means that widely scattered Americans 
possessed for communicating with 
one another and with relatives In other 
countries. In all those years that 
system became inextricably woven 
into the fabric ol American 
civilisation and Wayne Fuller has 
found that one can read much of the 
nation's history In the postal papers • 

f ire served in the national archives, 
n fact, Professor Fuller Bhows that 
the postal service was more than 
a mirror reflecting the nation’s 
progress. As much a promoter 
of that progress as an Index to II, the 
Post Office had much to do with the 
spead of the early stagecoach lines, 
the building of roads end the 
development of steamboals, railroads 
and the merchant marine. Even the 
nation’s political system and the 
creation of the Union owed something 
to this omnipresent extension of lhe 
national government. 

£4.05 


Chicago Essays In 
Economic Development 

Edited and with an Introduction by 
David Wall 

What happens when the methods of 
the Chicago school of economics are 
applied to development problems 7. By 
collecting fifteen basic examples lor 
Rile volume, David Wall has shown 
that these methods go a long way r 
toward the clarification and solution 
of the economic prpfcriema (deed by 
the world's underdeveloped countries. 
The contributors, all members ol the .. 
Department of Economics In the 


University ol Chlqpgd, are Theodora 
Schultz, Harry G. Johnson, Arnold G. 
Harbsrger, Bert F. Hoaelitz, Larry A. 


of lhe subject, illustrating one of 
the leading methods of analysing 
economic development problems. 

ce/M 


The Life of the Novel 

David Goldknopf 

Disparaged at birth, its future 
perennially In doubt, the novel 
continues to go about its business of 
transmuting Individual experience into 
art. How It accomplishes this end la 
the subject of Tha Life ol Iho N oval. 

Its major themes are the modes of 
narration, plot and realism. Its 
objective Is to help us understand 
how the life of the novel informs 
the lire of the reader. Mr Goldknopf 
begins by positioning the novel in 
the history of the modern slate of 
consciousness ; he continues by 
exploring the operation of the 
ego-centred consciousness and the 
Implications of narrative structure 
and concludes with a discussion 
of realism In relation to Lhe traditional 
aims ol the novel. Throughout his 
study, the author supports his critical 
theory with analyses of the novels 
of such as Defoe, Fielding, Dickens. 
Conrad and Hardy ; his Insights 
break critical crusts around these 
tamlliar works and open their 
achievements to new light. 

£3.60 


The Rise of the Polish 
Monarchy 

13?il370 nd ,n Eaal Europe, 

Paul W. Knoll. 

Ending more than a centuiy of 
division Into petty prlnolpafltles : 
Poland s jest two Piast rulers. 
Wladyslayv LokieteK and his son 
Caamlr the: Great, fashioned the 
splintered Country Into a strong. 
Independent monarchy, influential 
P® ntral Europe. 

With this vofuffle, Paul Knoll 
provides the first Engiish-lanouage 
account of the reigns of these 
two powerful fourteenth-century 
SBSSft Utilizing a vast number 
of Polish sources, he traces the . 

. 

from the unification of the 
Prinolpeitlies and the recovery of 
to rotations with the 
25? 0, H n< * V 1 ® °stabJi8hment of 


The Sun Dance Religion 

Power for Iho Powerless 
Joseph G. Jorgenson 
The American Indian has nought 
every possible rocourso from hm 
oppression by whito sociniy ; ho has 
submitted, bargained, fiod and 
fought. None of tlioso nl tempts has 
brought any power lo his powerless 
people. He has thus organised social 
movements within his own community 
to remedy this plight. The most 
successful ol these movements has 
been the Sun dance religion ol lhe 
Rocky Mountain area Ules and 
Shoshones. Joseph Jorgenson 
provides a political and economic 
analysis ot how and why the Sun 
dance came lo be. tracing ils 
historic development since early 
reservation day 8 (ca.l 860-1890). 

He also describes the nature of 
lhe modern danco ; the ritual, tho 
religious experience, the role ol tha 
chiefs, the recruitment ol novico 
dancers and the participation of non- 
dancora. Finally, he presents a 
comparative analysis of the Sun 
dance community, an inter- reservation 
phenomenon. 

£8.90 
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The Empire 
in documents 
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, « documents necessary for the JC 
July of British history over- 
Ssare scattered and in some £ 
« Mt easily accessible. Many T! 
id collections have been made of 4 
a before, from the ffarloijwi Mrs- ^ 
L to die annual publication _ 
House. Joel H- 
“documentary history” 

aT6S9 to 1971 is far more ambl- “ r 
-jihan any of its predecessors. * 
k {our volumes and well over 
fflpaes. Yet, valuable as it is, f' 
as Kill be called only a vast 11 
rather than a compre- 
n S( collection. A summary of « 
scope must necessarily indicate Je 
*MPt. 3 

Tc&ne 1 covers foreign policy b, 
b the wars of the later Stuarts m 
uat Louis XIV to the middle of t \ 
tpHiod between the two world t j 
rs (1689-1930) . The first half of w 
iai 2 continues the same story tl 
i to 1971, die rest of the volume tc 
aj devoted to Ireland from the it 
( of James II and William III to f, 
i present day. Volume 3 deals a 
ifi die old British Empire, indud- n 
\ die American colonies und s 1 
a, up to the First World War. d 
^ime 4 covers the later aspects c 
: Empire, including Asia, Afrit n p 
it die Middle East, followed by j 
< transition into the Common- e 
For all four volumes the n 
qories of documents are much t 
lane, though the proportions i; 

them are different : <] 

non and legislation, speeches, e 
Hum accounts of great occa- r 
k both military and civil, min- I 
Bud dispatches, extracts from f 
'Wfira and other publications, a 
J .documents of purely foreign t 
Wire included. 1 

iftv samples from encli category 1 
, th tl,c R reilt merits und * 
mflor deficiencies of the collec- 1 
V *** of the familiar trontios * 
I7* (though not all given In 1 
*2“ of the loss Limiliar: 
W of Limerick (1691). which 
aRSK.ta Ireland; the Jay : 
^1794) with the United States ; , 
a £?7witli the Maoris in Now 

SSiniiu!®?? Anglo- 

BWMob on North Africa 
lisirllfi 1 en ^ ct f the Fashnda 
S -i T? 1 *ew cases the Inclusions 
SS” 1 . d , r aw attention to 
o? is c A u, ious to include 
Agreement (1916) 
J2 ? 1£ °w Declaration (1917), 
McMahon Correspond- 
u which was In conflict 

f t u em ; T ^ e same may 

, in clusion of the 
SSf&TP (1920 ^i which was 
w^jfd. but not tfie Treaty of 
3S a ( ®‘ wI,ich replaced it ; 
lAWWWe Paper on Palestine 
of 1939. Most 
tfertlip n . 5 l l* B om isslon of the 
^H^iaration on tho Middle 
|y the British, French 
Jajea governments, to 
kdn^ eith 5 le8s fbere is refer- 
iki 81 ® documents which are 
Sr n ?^ u b« seen that thi" 
» the Near and Middle 
j! 1 W ®ewhat scrappy. 

°f legislation Is 
o£ Parlia- 
£orel S n and im- 

Shade th! ra i. n, u Btiy C0I, cerned 
there Bre aacep- 
a independence leglsla- 
^hAct ri n weahh Imml- 
Since Mr Wiener 
SEn* Siii- J*. u® ,ur al that the 
J ed to the Ameri- 
^dependence should be 

not on Jy Jaml * 

p !*. 1 ¥ j th ? Stamp Act 
11 should be 
following year), 
u *et (i7« f ^ lhar ones fee the 
prevent the ex- 
3" American 

A 0 Boston Port Act 


JOEL II. WIENER : 

Great Britain : Foreign Policy and 
The Span of Empire, 1689-1971 

4 volumes, 3,423pp. McGraw-Hill. 
£58 the set. 


after the trade was abolished in 1807, 
a Select Committee reporting ten 
years later that “ by far the princi- 
pal part of that commerce was a 
trade in slaves”. 

This subject is particularly well 
covered, with details not only of the 
legislation but also of the debates 
on the Iniquity of slavery. Mr Wiener 
also includes Lord Mansfield’s cele- 
brated judgment in Somersett’s Case 
(17723, from which it should be noted 
that it was not the judge but one oE 
the barristers pleading before him 
who first used the memorable phrase 
that “ this air is too pure for a slave 
to breathe in and even he ascribed 
it to someone else. Other less shame- 
ful aspects of overseas trade are also 
adequately documented. But iu the 
nature of things there is no corre- 
sponding coverage of industrial 
developments, although these wore 
crucial to the history of British 
policy in the nineteenth century, as 
J. H," Plumb points out in his gen- 
eral introduction to tho four vol- 
umes. Industrial legislation is essen- 
tially domestic ill its scope, and 
international treaties affecting in- 
dustrial development were non- 
existent until the days of supra- 
national technology. The Anglo- 
French agreement on the Concorde, 
for example, is not yet publicly avail- 
able; and the Euratom Treaty (like 
Ihu Treaty of Rome) did not secure 
Britain's udhorcuce until too late to 
qualify for inclusion here. Tho vir- 
tual silence of the documents on in- 
dustrial developments therefore has 
to bo accented ns un inevitable but 
important iucuna. 

Another lacuna which Is equally 
inevitable concerns the origins of 
imperialism. Much legislation and 
many treaties have gone into the 


this kind become distinctly less 
numerous in the later years covered 
by Mr Wiener. Their place is taken 
by very substantial extracts from 
important (and in some cases un- 
important) speeches in Parliament. 
Predictably Winston Churchill Is by 
far the most fully represented states- 
man in the present century. Other 
Prime Ministers (Including Edward 
Heath, but only before he became 


The Life and Art of Henry Fuseli 

PETER TOMORY 

267 illustrations, 13 in colour. £7.00 


Andre^ Masson : Drawings 

MICHEL LEIR1S 

90 illustrations. £10.50 


Prime Ministers (Including Edward H ■ 

Heath, but only before he became I ■ usiitf E# f 

Prime Minister) are also amply re- JU fl UQiY DOD|v 9 
presented. Notwithstanding all this ** W 


liquidation of the British Empire, 
from the Treaty of Paris (1783) which 
ended the American War of Inde- 


pendence through the sorios of Acts 
which confer rod independence suc- 
cessively ou the old and new Com- 
monwealth ; and those arc ade- 
quately though not exhaustively 
represented. But there can be 110 
such official documentation of the 
growth of the Empire. Such as there 
Is derives from the enterprise of 


E arliameutary eloquence, it may still 
e thought that the most moving 1 
speech in the whole collection is I 
Roger Casement's from the dock in 
1916. 

Mr Wiener loses no opportunity of 
including dramatic occasions In his 
collection, whether tragic or glori- 
ous in character. There arc a great 
many first-hand accounts of battles 
nn land and sea, from La Hogue 
(1692) through Blenheim (1704), 
Quebec (1759), Trafalgar (1805), 
Navarino (1827), Balaclava (1854). 
and Omdurman (1898), to the great 
battles of tho First and Second World 
Wars. Other dramatic affairs re- 
corded at first hand are the 
Black Hole of Calcutta (1758), 
the siege of Delhi (1857), the 
Jamieson Raid (1896), the Suez 
crisis (1956), and the Labour 
Party Conference debate on nuclear 
disarmament (1960). Lamentable 
though some of these occasions may 
have been, they vindicate Mr Wie- 
ner's claim to entertain os well ns to 
inform and illuminate. So do one or 
two unexpected items, like the 
account by Disraeli’s private secre- 
tary of the way the Prime Minister 
put pressure on the Congress of Ber- 
lin bv ordering that his locomotive 
should get up steam. 

The use of the same technique by 
Lloyd George I11 the negotiation of 
the Anglo-Irish Treaty, with a des- 
trnyer hi place of the locomotive, is 
not included. < 

In such a massive work of refer- 
ence It may seem captious to dwell 
I on omissions, but it is nocessary to 
do so precisely because this is a work 
. oE reference. Although lie includes 
1 a brief preliminary commentary on 
• each section, Mr Wiener’s use of ex- 
» plimatory notes is extremely sparse, 

• so that it is sometimes difficult to 
• Identify the context of a document 
• or speech. Some parliamentary 
f speeches refer to preceding speeches 
J in the same debates without saying 
; ...t,/, ifoiScrAi-ed them. In others it is 


Diplomacy and Persuasion : 

How Britain joined the Common 
Market 

UWE KITZINGER 

Dozens of in-depth interviews with the main participants ; 
exclusive access to information in politicians’ diaries and 
correspondence, and confidential minutes— these ate some 
of the sources that have enabled Uwe Kitzingcr, of Nuffield 
College, Oxford, to give us the first comprehensive analysis 
of Britain’s successful attempt to join the Common Market. 
A fascinating story in Us own right, the book also has a 
much wider importance as a case study of the process of 
political decision-making and as a model ill how to write 
contemporary history. Since completing it, Mr Kitzinger 
has been iuviLed by Sir Christopher Soames to act as his 
adviser in Brussels. £2.75 
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Is derives from the enterprise of 
individuals. Mr Wiener includes, for 
example, extracts front Edward Gib- 
bon Wakefield's Letter from Sydney 
(1829) advocating colonial expansion, 
and from Sir John Seeley's lectures 
on The Expansion of England (1883), 
though he oddly omits the famous 
passage about England having 
“ conquered and peopled nan the 
world in a fit of absence of mind . 
He might also have included John 
Ru skin’s inaugural lecture, which 
inspired Cecil Rhodes, not to men- 
tion some of Rhodes's own bizarre 
wills. But what is much more thtn- 
cult to convey is the extreme reluc- 
tance with which successive govern- 
ments accepted the imperial commit- 
ment. Of Britain’s leading states 
men, perhaps only Disraeli and 
Joseph Chamberlain were true 
imperialists. The uneasiness of the 
rest can lie inferred only lrorr l 
copious reading between the lines or 
parliamentary debates. 

It Is this need to convey the un- 
obtrusive background to events that 
justifies the. inclusion of large num 
fcers of speeches, both in and out of 
Parliament, which are MjjWg 
documents in the ordinmy sense. Mr 
Wiener also rightly i nclude s jau mei 
ous private tracts and pamphlets 
which reflected or. influenced public 
opinion: Edmund Burke and. Adam 
Smith on the American colonies, we 
Report of iHfSodeiy forthe AWi. 


who delivered them. In others it is 
difficult to follow the argument be- 
cause a crucial preceding speech ts 
omitted: this is the case with the 
speech by Lord Althorp in 1831 
attacking .Daniel O Connell and 


aSr Irish MP (both identified 
only by their constituencies), nte 
difficulty Is' even more narked l a 


The Heritage of Hellenism 

JOHN FERGUSON 

In the three centuries after Alexander the Great crossed 
into Asia iu 334 BC, the achievements of Classical Greece 
were transmitted throughout the known world. In a wide- 
ranging survey, the Dean and Director of Studies in Arts 
at the Open University discusses and illustrates the mo9t 
significant efEects of the new order in many fields, from the 
arts to social and economic life. 

Library of European Civilization. 

77 illustrations, 9 in colour. Cloth £2.25, paper £1.25 

The Austrian Achievement: 1700-1800 

ERNST WANGERMANN 

The achievements of Austria in the Age of Enlightenment 
sprang largely from the desire to increase military power, 
but Dr Wangermann shows how they also encompassed far- 
reaching political reforms and stimulated, in music and 
architecture, a unique contribution to European civilization. 
The author is Senior Lecturer In Moden History at the Uni- 
versity of Leeds. Library of European Civilization. 

117 illustrations, 15 ini colpur. Cloth £2.25, paper £1.25 


The Balearic Islands 


counties ui j 

tion ; the speech is by Sir Edward 
Carson, and it is impossible to tell 
whether he was speaking for or 
against the amendment. The point 
is of some interest, because Ulster 
consists of nine counties, and the 
number that were eventually ex- 
cluded from the Irish Free State was 
not four but six. This is an example 
of the loose ends which Mr- Wiener 
la apt to leave unbed, thus obliging 
Ids reader to do; iqst that research 
which a collection of dlls kind may 

he expected to: spare him. 

These minor criticisms should not. 


L. PERICOT-GARCIA 

Spanning more than 4000 years of history, from the arrival 
of the first settlers in the Balearic Islands to the Roman 
Conquest, Professor Pericot's survey makes full use of his 
own pioneering work in tha field over several decades. The 
remarkable megalith ic monuments, evidence of contact with 
' the classical world, the Islanders’ activities— all are covered 
to provide a coherent picture of. Balearic archaeology, 
, Ancient Peoples and Places. 

73 illustrations. £3.50 


^ tiemg commons passed 
2 on JAS- heed to establish 
*st " (he T j COast °* Africa to 
t0 those Ports”, 
tex f of Ae reso- 
* bSJ S, thal this meant the 

That was admitted rtnlv 


Report ot me suoww .‘v* 

tion of the Slave Trade (1788), Lora 

Ersklne on the Greek 1 Revolution 

(1822), Goldwln Smith's latter advor 
Sting a “Little England ” .policy 

(1862), and an m^nymous axtlcle in 

the Quarterly Review (1908) on i no 
taSan Peril”. ^ « noticeable tha 
: influential private publications o* 


been a labour ot love — such ion » 
perhaps only an American scholar 
can now unashamedly feal towards 
the British Empire, while recogniz- 
ing its faults, including pre-eminent- 
Iv the Irish problem. Tlte Jntroduc- 
Vary essay By Professor Plumb is 
Sea® kss pro-British. In It 
professor Plumb rides a numljei of 

'fffamiliarh6bby.horMt,.taclua|i8 
his contempt for the English public 
schools. It. S, as always, elegantly 
and entertainingly done I • but « 
hardly qualifies him for the star 
billing which he shares with Mr 
Wiener on the cover and title-page o£ 
each volume. .. . 


Label Design 


CLAUDE HUMBERT 

' One thousand labels, ranging ' from the seventeenth lo the 
1 twentieth century; provide a fascinating record of society’s 
changing needs and tastes— and a vast reservoir of creative 
ideas. Claude Humbert, professor at the Ecole des Arts 
Decoratlfs, Geneva, is die author of the uniform volume, 
. Ornamental Design, 

■ ■ \ 1000 illustrations, £8.50 . . 
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NIKOLAUS Pi: VS Nl.lt v.ilh |()UN 
HUTCHINSON : 


Yorkshire : Yuri* and (lie insist Biding 

416pp including 101 plate*. Penguin. 

£ 2 . 10 . 

York appears in ibis volume for gen- 
ttrnpliiciii reasons ; ilio city is, of 
course, at tlie meeting poim uf tlie 
lb roe ridings ;uul belongs in lEicm 
nil. Yel Nikolaus Pevsner proposes 
ail architectural justification ulsn : 
" Does not York go less well with 
Leeds and Bradford or wiih Castle 
Howard and Whitby, nr even tviili 
Fountains and Ricv« ulx, ilum wiih 
Beverley Minster, Bridiuigiun, ITol.v 
Trinity Hull, Pmriiigtmi, notion, 
llowden, and St Mary ut Beverley ? ” 
As the quotation implies, York here 
means ubove ali the Minster ; but 
York is u lowland city, ami tlie poim 
is fair. “ With York and these seven 
churches tlie highlights of the pre- 
sent volume have been pointed 
mu.”; and it is true that the liost 
Riding is not a greut county for 
castles ( if there is only one'* — 
Wrcsslc) or even major country 
houses, with tlie exception of Uic 
two Burtons, Burton Agues und Bur* 
ton Constable. Nevertheless, John 
Carr — Carr of York — naturally keeps 
turning up (“his best work is up to 
the best national level "), and lie is 
only the best-known of a distin- 
guished local group. Apart from 
York itself and Beverley und wliat is 
left of Hull, the tmvns arc untiling 
special ■ there are ninny pleasant 
villages but few that are really 
memorable, except for their mimes : 
there is a Thurhcresque fantasy 
about Fangfoss and Weuvang. 

But tlie great churches make a : 
cullectinn that few counties could i 
rival, with buildings of ilie highest 
possible quality rung jug over the , 
whole of post- Nonna n medieval j 
architecture. Beverley Minster did J 
not become a cathedral only lie- 
cause it was too near York (the , 
town now gives its name lo a Cnth- \ 
nlic diocese, though there is mi big j 
church) ; but it is one of the half- 
dozen mast perfect and harmonious t 
of uur earlier Gothic nui slur pieces. . 
York is,, of course, unequalled in ‘ 
the country for grandeur on a mnj- ,, 
ostlc scale. ((Jmisuitlly, because of ' 
Uic opportunity nlfered i>y excava- 
tions during the grunt rest oral inn i, 
programme, a chronologiml account <■ 
» given of the cathedral, mi account , 
that is still necessarily somewhat f 
fragmentary ns regards ilie earlier j 
sumes.) Bridlington, ibnngli esstn- , T 
tially_ Early English, was magically 0 
transformed about IMO: it is es- r 


N penally sad llmi die cast end was 
all ck-KI rnyeri ill ilie Re for illation. 
io As fur Ilie parish churches, a first 
sight uf each is likely t»> he uuu of 
i, the architectural visitor’s most 
menu >r;d>ie experiences— tlie height 
_ and daring of ilowdcn's lower, the 
culnssal si/e of Hail, ilie exquisite 
l- completeness of lhuringion. 
if The liusi Riding volume follows 
e »«■ pattern iluu will he familiar to 
„ !| l I users of the tiuihlings uf lingLunl, 
though ii is raUier more of a coiu- 
8 posit e effort than some and gives the 
impression iiliunsi of n f.onily nt 

1 work together, sometimes discussing 

2 their differences of liistnricul opinion 
, nr leasing i lie reader with ihe im- 
j onstverabry learned question: js ihe 

lonuer Eneiie/er dumel in Little 
St onegi itc |>v G. T. Andrews ? Alec 
r Clifton-Tuylor is us lively us ever on 
' building materials, Ben Johnson 
extremely interesting on the magni- 
ficent medieval glass of which he 
writes tin admirably ronci.se and 
clear exposition : it is a rare pleasure 
to find so much information so 
sensibly pul down without volubility 
or undue terseness. John Hutchin- 
son is busy everywhere, with the 
sharpest of eyes for detail and the 
essential Question to lie asked: of 
h new office block hi Dawgnte, York, 

“ Is it a rt fleet ion on the 1970s thin 
one regrets the dissippcurmicc of the 
group of [taiiun pniazzi which it re- 
places ? " The answer, surely, is 
yes: the standard of postwar com- 
mercial building in York is gener- 
ally so wrcLchcd ns to make one ru*- 
gret the It«»s_ of almost anything 
older, and it is astonishing to find 
Sir Nikoluus himself su mild in his 
criticism of the brutally crude and 
iU-scnlcd Stonebow House, merely 
observing Unit it is " all rather heavy- 
handed ". Sir Nikolaus admits that 
lus selection of secular buildings in 
York is much resinned, anti doubt- 
less readers will miss occasional 
favourites: i here is for example a 
superb hanging oval staircase in a 
house In Luw Pctcruutc which does 1 
not appear, hiiL no nne could expect 
even Sir Nikolmis und his lchiii to 
peuetrale behind every demure 1 
Georgian facade in so rich u city. 1 
May it long be ullowcd to remain so: 
the present agitation against the 1 
ring road is encouraging, Imt ulrendy ' 
there have been very serious inva- ’> 
sums of York's historic fabric which '■ 
might perhaps have been given 
sharper reproof In this bonk. I 

There are inevitably a number of I 
loose ends and ragged edges, some j 
oF which may baffle the most willing r 
ii F readers. Is Beverley Minster 365 t 
feet long (page 21 ) or only .122 (page i 
170) ? Is William Wakefield's " the t 
most likely munu " for tho architect i 
<« ihe Debtors' prison nt York (page \ 
131) or is (his aiiriinitjnn “ not con- t 


is voicing'' (page .1(1)? A largish iiem 
i. seems io Iluvi- licc-n confused n( Hur- 
:i inn CoiiMiible : n footnote suggests 
if ihiii Cupuhilily Blown was merely 
it ciinsulted by currespundeuce; Inn 
r amn iling iu Dorothy Stroud, he inn 
e only provided extensive designs for 
i! altering the house which, like llmsc 
ol Carr, were uni nccepred (he later 
s made use uf iliem al Corsliam), Inn 
) did iiciindly remodel (he grounds 
, and design (he eon n yard of doniev 

- lien Dices und stables here iKtrihmed 

- tu riionias f.ighiofer, who had been 
(lie successful com cm nut for the in- 

1 tenor work on (he house. This needs 
i clearing up. And why are Street's 

- Fascinating churches For Sir Tniion 
■Sykes described as “ nil Middle 
I aimed , when lie makes extensive 
use of lancet windows ? Street is an 
almost impossible man to pin down 
to stylistic categories. Wilkins, per- 
haps surprisingly to some, conics 
out well on a mutter of stylistics, 
pleading for Grecian at the York- 
shire Museum (1827): “ Ynu have 
such Gothic at York that any design 
Hug ” SRW,L * sty,c l,1,lst a PPcar trif- 

^ other hand Sir Nikolaus 
lemniks of the salf-consciously 
Bloomy Dean’s Court Hotel (" high, 
of brick, with the restless details of 
daMlc Goihic of the 1860s and 
1870s ) that one should ponder the 
‘T.. architect _ and diem no 
dnubt felt that right opposite the 
!fc®. ■»«* would be good 
ciinugh , Wilkins s superior tact is 
at least as noteworthy as his sensi- 
HK l {> "dUs: both are lessons 
which have yet to be properly 
learnt or applied in the twentieth- 
century buildings of York. 

There are, it is right to emphasize, 
hue things to he recorded and 
applauded: Patrick G Wynne's foyer- 
eutrancc to tho Theatre Koval is a 
brilliniiily gay and inventive im- 
provement on Ihe griiiiniish Vic- 
torian from which it hides: and both 
the universities, nt York and Hull, 
deserve (hep land its they receive (is 
i oik, (hough, really so clearlv lietier 
than Uiicuster ?). Yet the cntlmsi- 
■sm.wuli which Sir Nikolaus ends > 
lus mi i nduction imisr lie tempered ' 
with caution; the prupenv i 
developers seem no better educated, . 
ai chi ted ui'iilly or eiiviroiimcntaliy 
speaking, than anywhere else. 1 

. *he great scries nun re coniple- 1 
jion: now only three counties — i 
Dorset, Oxfordshire and .Stafford- I 
shire— have yet to make their first , 
appearance (some others have 
air cutty ennte mu ml for the second 1 


MI-.NKl-; KOSENIIEItt: : 

l-'rrneh Master Drawings of the 1 7| Ii 
and iKtli Grill uries in North Aiucri- 
cau Cut led ions 

Translated by Catherine JuliiiMnn 
22‘tpp. Keeker ami Warlim-g, I7. r ,n, 

This admirably piodmed ami excel- 
jdttl.v illustrated liardcnver min- 
login* ol an exhibit inn iield in the 
Ontario Art Gallery is calculated to 
appeal lo connoisseurs and col knurs 

ol drawings rather tin who 

merely wish lor Minieiliiug appealing 
in the eye— nor ihni eye appealing 
drn wings me absent from the hook. 
It is interesting to compare it with 
.Schoolman ami Shubin's Six Cvntu- 
ncs o) French Master Drauunns in 
Amanca. 

Although the p^riml covered hy 
the Omnrin exhibition is much shor- 
ler, there is hardly any overlap and 
many draughtsmen emphasized in 
the earlier work are neglected or 
ignored here and vice versa. It is 
characteristic of the com cast iug 
attitudes of the compilers that tlie 
seven Bouchers in tlie earlier volume 
were almost ail nude studies while 
i terre Rosenberg's four are all figure 
compositions (in pa rent lies is it may 
he mentioned that No 12 was fnr- 
nieiely in the I.ederer ( oiled ion in 
Vienna, a tael uiiim'iilioiied in the 
provenance). 

M Rosenberg mi the other hand 
tells us lit 1 tii'lihmiul.y w\ mu hi 
presem “ little known di. livings . . . 


dS-Tn^ 

tlie Boiiliognc'S, tin* ’ - 
Siiciir. U ityrc. 1 

. M Roscnlierg liusaivii^i 

"> Ihe l»rb 
Amunciu, collonlmu w 
tluniHh in fact he renrodun, J 
--an.Oudry iUtttXiBB 
tomiquc und I.e p lin tt“S 
piece to- Chappe dAuieS 
1 »)««ge cn Sibiiric, for e 2 
l luis if the exhibition can iS 

drm u" 8 P cr f«t}y h 

J illy, it lias perhaps higher h® 
than if it attempted to 
more popular nattern. TafS 
productions of inscribed « & 
men ted drawings by artists ] 
Georges Focus, Antoine Riviiir 
rpuzd and Pierro-CharUi Tim 
I icres and others will moreihua 
Pe n sate most readers (who , 
surely be collectors too) lor i 
absence of familiar name*. 

The English translation inn 
deni less reliable than tbe Fra 
facing it (presumably MRowiAq 
own). It is simply not good cbm 
to say that UIgaud's portrait ' 
Samuel Bernard ,r n]Rde7400lin* 
when that was in fact tbt fctt 
artist was paid for painting it 


00HUIHNN.T : 

^ and Journeys 
„ 0 ddcr a nd Stnugh»»» ».S0. 

in jin out of WelliitRloit in 1919 
JJdwre a journey north- 
IT ffed Livuigstone, a 
j.Lj veteran look iug. tf *r a 
Aii lie can make lus own ; 

1 Freeman, u left-wing idealist 

Sator just out ol jail purmi- 
£0 for his fellow men. T lus. 
ortrlook a giuinucky prelude 
« pads, is the true beginning 
biric ce Shadboli’s latest novel : 
lihe train journey is an effective 
W for the parallel but incoin* 
^visions which dominate the 
atiws and tlie novel, 
b first third of tlie book is cou 
td with these two men, their 
wiient lutes mid failures, nar- 
ij from (he point of view of each 
in alternating chapters. Ned, 
m only himself and bis own 
limb, burns and hacks a dairy 
gaol of virgin bush near Te Ika, 
ukiand has a son. Bill, wanders 
iHuniry, repudiating with bleak 
i&itT ail politicul compromise, 
it realistic comrades, and 
lauitlv tbe Party itself, and 
Jy tellies, embittered und dis- 
tuned, trusting only himself, in 
(uknd job in Te Ika, inarri-jd 
jiilh a sou and daughter, 
fu following interlude fatlu-r-; 
litas hold the stage together, 
ilhen the last third of the book 
;{t«raies on tbe sons — Ian Free- 


Collecting Canova 


FRANCIS IlASKI-t.t, : 

An Italian Patron of I-'mu-Ji Neo- 
Classlc Art 

2-lpp plus 2d plan-s. DMoic! Univer- 
sity Press. 35p. 


, , i- - mi l "Ylllllll 

time in new editions). And so our 
dehi to Sir Nikolaus and his fellow- 
war leers gooq on iiicicHsing ; it is n 
work whose useful ness can not ho 
outgrown. 


Must of I host- vvliii have read at all 
widely In the hist my of tlie Nap- 
oleonic period will have come .icrus* 
tlie mime of Snmmurivn, I hough ilicy 
wiiuhl lip hard put to say iimrli almut 
him. He was one of those cliarurter.s 
thrown up by the Fremh Kevoliuimi 
who sprong. nji pure oily from no- 
where, tu fuiiie mid fortune. Starling 
probably as a lx ir tier's assistant, 
Soinninrivii became v in mil dictator 
of tho Milan of the Cisalpine Repub- 
lic, created an immense fortune very 


Classical romantics 


J. WORD AUNT CROOK : 

The Greek Revival - 

Neoclassical Attitudes iii British 
Architecture 1760-1870. 

204pp plus 250 plates. John. Murray. 

Li the wake of the Council of 
Europe’s Nco Classicism exhibition 
comes fills thoughtful and gracefully 
writteu rtseoiint d« Great Britain^ 
lov* affair p with phe architectural 
forms of ancient Greece — a metaphor 
to please one of oiir most influential 
dining clubs, the Society of Dilettanti 
jtn the beginning “ hedonists by 
instinct and scholars . . .* by acci- 
dent ). The subtitle iiiuiis matters 
not only to Anglo-Saxon but Anglo- 
Celtic attitudes on (he subject dur- 
ing a period which turns our to mean 
London and country-ha Use attitudes 
tip to the 1830a, provincial (Bristol, 
Liverpool, Welsh mi d Irish) atti- 
tudes up to the 18505, end Scottish 
attitudes up to rhe 1870s. In scholarly 
Scotland, as in Bosron (Mass, hot 
Lines); iliere persisted a deep-felt 
need to.ue an Athens among Persians 
and Romans. 

■ Horn Is the whole removal-story 
of “the Elgin episode ”, from the Im- 
pulse given by Lord Elgio’s archi- 

} cct Thomas Harrison, who around 
#» impattetl to the British. Ambas- 
saifor to Coititantinople the grand 
i*‘ v- «f rL-ni nviog Creek marbles to 
v-rtsiL'tMy “tire progress of taste in 
Ln;'.'uiui r*i the impulse set off 
ivi*£n Keats discovered them in Picca- 


dilly. By 1810 (when the continent of 
Europe wits infe&ted by Frenchmen) 
Byron said Athotis was "infested 
with English people The perennial 
British attitude uf being romantic 
about classicism kept the thing going 
as the modern style in architecture 
until, about the time Victoria sat 
down upon the Throne, there arose 
a great many architects who hadn't 
been to Greece and nn even greater 
number of clients who didn’t mind 
jtliat they hadn't. 

Dr Crook is' delightfully Infor- 
mative about the intellectual and 
.aesthetic background and nuaif- 
ties of the Greek Revival. But what 
about tho political background — 
since some of the interest Jn Greece 
^ PoHtical— of this aristocratic ira- 
port that filtered down Into daily 
> middle-dnss houses.: and shops and 
lives ? If it was part of eighteenth- 
century French, rovolutionary atti- 
tudes to be austerely Greek in decor- 
dress, were tbe English 
Dilettanti ever radicals ? In th& ig20s 
was it p«rt of English classicism both 
to care about Greek independence 
and to vote Tory ? Did Thottios Hope, 
merchant and connoisseur, have anv 
politics ? It would be Interesting to 
know lvhetber enough poll-books sue- 
vivo to “piece” the Greek Revival 
in that respect, pue suspects that in 
England it began. among Whigs and 
petered out among Tories- • , 

; A feature of tho book is the" illus- 
tration section, a photographic sur- 
vey of British Greek Revival archi- 
tecture. There may be complaints 
that about seventy out of tho 2S0. 


plates a rc not mentioned in the text 
und tnnt to print a largo body of 
Plates implies a certain responsibility 
wh 7 they are there. So far ns 
toacnfng value is concerned, the stu- 
dont may not realize without being 
8Xam P Ie * Cuiidy at Nor- 
manton had one eye on a Baroque 
church tower by Archer, or that Nash 
in one of his Church Commissioner 
drawings had one oye nn the contem- 

F 55 nc & ma « ^danger's de- 
ftiRps For slaunhterhouse towers, both 

fhfl K!S S tl u,T !ative Process that 
nm rri 1 ^ have to disontongle 
from Groek elements for himself. 
Perhaps that Is no bod thing, 

T^,ble contribution to tho his- 
!S? exp,a, “S tbe death of 

nn® /S r ln 8 growing emphasis 
on archaeology. There was u nice 

dted P m whic ! 1 Ue mi sht have 

r Jf Quarrel over . whether 
Greok nionumeuts were coloured or 
not - On the brink of the Victorlaii 
ago, m the mid- 1830s, tbe new liistl- 

niteof British Architectt Urmi^htonc 
v ? Iu «»c transactions con^ 
mining a long article "On the Polv- 
ebromy of Greek Architecture ” with 

ZlTJlli 0 ' aUcM rfy c broraolitho of 
entablature picked our 

! SfiffSS an i 80,d ' no J IoM ^ 

a flmnqchrome. . Two da- 

cades before the ecu lot or Tfihh nn 
«n tinted hi 8 ^ 0J ^S 

■ aPdlofilzed for the 

colouring of the Greek Court at the 


rapidly hy speculatiun, and by the 
nge of forty hud becomu u Inu oil and 
discredited figure in Italy. 

In 1806 Snnunarivn retired to 
Paris “ to finil u home where lie 
would meet neither relations nor 
friends, nor memories ", us the liaron 
Freni] ly wrote. Thu rust of his life 
was devoted to filling his hfitcl in 
the rue Basso dus Ramparts and 
the Villa Carintta rm Lake Como 
with a remarkable to I lection uf 
works by contemporary artints. 
David, Girodot, Gudrin, Prud'lion, 
ail received a numbur uf important 
commissions from Sdinmurivii, but 


Pastelled Parisians 


ADRIAN BURY : 

Maurice-Quentin de Lu Tour 

201pp, Including 70 jilaits. Charles 
Skiiton. £5.25. 

The cightcenth-celitury pastel por- 
traitist La Tour is almost as little 
knowh to tho English as his seven- 
teenth-concury namesake, tlie carra- 
V "WP* Georses do la Tour, an 
exhibition of. : whose works has 
just hfeu making a stir in ParifJ. 
TJ)e much rubbed and dull por- 
trait /of Henry Dawkins ili tho 
National ; Galloiy. is the only 
•f wo'Pto °f ,his work to he seen pub- 
Jlfly in Britain. La Tour was a very 

O roof kl I. I .1 


he is especially notable for tarsi 
ing Canova und other Into 
Italianizing sculptors into tbe.Fta 
rnpiiul, Canova's 
which stood in his Purls Im ! ' 
purlups | lie nmst admired M( 
work of coniL-ntporary stulpture 
tlu* period. 

In .spite nf lus remarsablt < 
corn men t Snminurivu's Bjdw*- 
(ollncting has a ring wmebb 
fm ni lim ly on our cars Lads. ) 
will luivt* heiinl uf the death « i 
good C it nova ", lie wrote to W 1 
in 1822. "Now the value of ; 
works will bo doubled." Aim 4* 
" It is true that it is on 
business to cultivate the noe sr 
bill the capitnl nlwnys rema^m i 
indeed sometimes increases; 

Fraud* Haskell, the |Wesj 
Fine Arts nt Oxford, 
make this imeresting but w 
ally unattractive coliectoMM 
ject of the Zuhurof 
1972. for its. pobhcaw* ^ 
cided nicely 

Europe's senes of Neo-Clataj^ 
Iii bilious In London whew^ 
of works once owned kf JJJE 
were on show. It 
surprising to find ^«n SJtJ 
for Sommarivas ^ 

Hires which nifty n ?L S ,ihjs bn 
tastes". What 
pamphlet so interest! 1 ® ^ 
examines at Us 
appears to be returning ‘ 
before our eyes. ' 1 


on everything and everv- 
# to become a painter, only to end 
teal faith even in art. Tho fathers 
awhile dwindle and recede into 
ligand death. 

Ihe fathers are failures in life but 
aaes iu the novel and the first 
m w the book is the best. These 
s forraidablc men are securely 
*» UJ work and rcdlily, object i- 
a nations free of die novelist in 
that the sons are not. For (bo 
coutemporarv with Mr 
himself and, distinct 
*gibey nre as churaclers, they 
ifflen leave the impression that 
i) art possible selves of their 
*; Moreover, Mr Sliadholt is 
'«ainit a frequent difficulty for 
1 Bew Zealand novelist ; from 


dairy rmv to higldimw in two genera- 
lions. And lie lias taken the difficult- 
easy way by making the two sons 
urtisls. This enables him to write 
within a milieu lie knows well. But 
llial milieu is itself u mess : writers 
mid painters ure notoriously diffi- 
cult lo make convincing in fiction. 
While they are making u fuss ovei 
I heir careei * ami a sacrifice of tlmse 
who surround them, the reader tends 
in he more moved hy the fathers 
whose u use if conscious dedication 
urn! lack of self-import mice give 
them readier access tu uur 
sympathies and who carry the dig- 
nity of the lam l which taniiliaritv 
canuul de-»u nv. 

There are .structural reasons also 
fur a failing in simplicity and a flag; 
ging of power in the later part of 
the novel. Mr Shndbolt, possibly 
afraid that the straightforward nar- 
rative of the first part will not be 
adequate lo the complexity of the 
sons, begins to play with time. He 
torments us with time shifts and we 
jump about in a maze of flashbacks 
and forward projections that is irri- 
tating and confusing. Had he kept 
more resolutely to the traditional 
chronological setuieucu and refused 
to be tempted by techniques not 
wholly assimilated from the cinema, 
tlie novel would have been shortei, 
more com pressed, more effective. 

There are oilier influences not 
wholly assimilated. In the earlier 
part the style owes mo obviously 
much to Patrick White’s Tree of Mon 
--Mr Siiadbnli would have done well 
to have given it a lust working oyer 
and eliminated the more maddening 
stvliMic idiosyncrasies borrowed 
fiom White, rim Livingstone, ns 
pointer, also recalls Whites the 
rii'Lvcfor but here tho comparison 
con be .sustained and Mr Shadbolt 
remains bis own mail. At times, 
nuain, one is reminded of John 
Muigan's Mum Alniii’. but on the 
whole the influence has been traiis- 
centlud and in wine ways Mr Small- 
bolt handles the Auckland unem- 
ployment riots of 1932 more success- 
lolly than docs Mr Mulgan. 

The vii 1 ue of the book lies in its 
iioili.iv.il of life in a hard land and 
its oblique Imt faithful picture of tho 
laud ilsell It i ; mi attempt ut some- 
thing big. Even if roach exceeds 
grasp, the bigness remains. This is 
easily Mr Shad link’s must consider 
i able work so Car. 


JOHN HAH (US .- 
A Kind uf Fun rag-.- 
256pp. Hiiiciiiiisuii. L2.5A. 

If the notion of liuiiiuii in bailie and 
dignity in death during combat 
hasn’t completely disappeared in the 
age nf napalm u ml miciear fissiuii, it 
is certainly well on tin- wane. 
Whether honour and dignity were 
ever a part of wholesale carnage is 
Itself a innul point, uf course, but 
John Harris is sufficiently convinced 
to have set his imc-M novel in one 
of the last, remote outposts of Ri itisli 
military paternalism whcie warfare 
still brings adversaries within sight 
of each other and courage involves 
a good deal more than pressing the 
biotou tu open tlie bomb-buy Honrs. 

Marooned in a foil in Hahdhdhali, 
Major Billy Pentecost is waiting for 
the order to withdraw, nmv that the 
Sultan’s government appears to have 
decided to allow the British to bring 
to on cud their increasingly em- 
barrassing presence- in the country. 
Surrounding the fori is mi army of 
Arab tribesmen whose savagery In 
battle is exceeded only by their 
desire to rcoccupy the area control- 
led by Pentecost and the trust y few ; 
tin* tribesmen are led by Ahd el Aziz 


el Kuiild-.vi, a i-. a trim of imvu-lding 
principli- ami iiillexibie hmioiii- A 
meeting between A/i/. and I’entv- 
co;r leads tn an uneasy unci sonic- 
what unlikely friendship based on u 
mutual respect for uprightness and 
an unde islanding of the unswerving 
course of duty ; and iliis friendship 
is maintained through tlie tensions 
uf a situation which loads, thanks to 
the idiocies uf governments, to u 
battle which Pentecost and A/i/ do 
not want but cannot avoid. 

In many ways, tlie formula is not 
dissimilar to I he Hollywood Western 
standby: the Indian chief und the 
cavalry officer dij covering a likiim 
tor each other hut duiiig. inuu- ihe 
less, what a man has to do. Aziz even 
has to deal with disscni in the ranks 
amuiig his you lie and more warlike 
warriors — a well-known sub-plot in 
B-feature horse operas. Wlial ilii- 
tinguishes Mr Harris’s novel is lus 
ability to make the relatiotisbip be- 
tween his protngonists a real and 
touching one — no mean achievement 
when the putter n of tlmt relationship 
hears no real surprises ; mul duspitu 
a denouement winch is as predictable 
as tlie fall of leaves in ariumin, the 
inevitable tragedy is invested with 
a real sense of companion undiluted 
by pity. 


Shadow play 


tone away 


Uaps a more open question than 
Adrian Bu^ Voujd admit. ' Bath 
contemporaries udd posterity have 


expressed <,ou ^ t nP a fa Toi*^ 
ono has questioned 1 r, J 
reme technical ab *J^ a 
uncanny skjlj in obtaln % 
likeness of his ««***} 

A book 

artist except foi' 

rinn of the Goiicour^ ^^ 

which IJlustrates ^ 

traits is therefore n T r S de s« tjj 
especially as h_abo P p 
able iconography.^ •ffi 
ccnth-ceiuary society- ^ 
brief occodipanyinj ^ m 
basic facts about the ^ 

authority on fr 018 JS 

moved the La To 
Ouedtin in ^^ von fl^K 

“a certain ® ar ® n h .^ jrtcrP : j 
officer claiming to be 80 1 ,- ; 


J^MTE JEL1NEK : 

n'aimcnt pas I'nruour des 

^ Maris ; Callimard. 29fr. 

Roving novel relates the 
decay of a French vil- 
h il! n. set * n l he year or two 
1,1 World War, which 
Ifcfifhe catalyst for the ensu- 
’ «nas and disappearances. 

Iw rtS, ct f rs ' yh° are suggested 
Sl-Sf" described, foil into two 
, 0Sfl ™o love their 
ftoHnhJ its profound sense of 
te a,, d those whose only 
* torma 10 eave h- Chief among 
^jer. are julien, the grocer- 
Auguste, tho old 
Stfiu°j r ? ,son t'&rt Is his 
k*tj * e ’ and - meaning and con- 
jJnfSl 8 , i*h 03 e who want to 

NWhS.? 8 V i iT ? vidows * ail 

!j nAm»4? me way the presence 
jhI 0 ?” 9 am P in the vicinity; 

SinerTu k rfi P i- r \ Cr 2 nSer ’ *" e 
Wj! 1 , l '® nd Elisabeth, the un- 

u^mannr^ 8 w ^ the Invalid 
d Oerters, and as 

Rr nte P tion the vii- 

NSS 8 tries t° remind 

«u? h . a,ld dignity of 
undpr« ^* da 1 r . lt y- Neither side 
S ,lfl allv S2f an ? inB the other, 
P«ngin£ huf n deserts — 

RthW B hi ? ®Wlc, When 
P ft 7(fflrni? 0I *Y grandson, 
WZvVf! 1 ^ is determined 
lie sJ? me an engine 
Add “ore reason for 

. R . leaving 
fiiPft!* 1 ll, c brotheL 

EWwK? told us ll0W he 
We were 

tSi. tho t ? a Y° r Is 


Englishman what he secs as tho 
betrayal of the village by all those 
who left it. The Englishman has 
come to buy the abandoned house 
of Dupouy, the innkeeper, tha man 
who started the rot. The hippies 
have recently moved into other aban- 
doned houses, the mayor tells him ; 
not that lie lids anything against them 
as such, but they will move on, they 
do not even wish to belong, and they 
can have no appreciation of tne 
values of the community. 

Henrietta Jelinek is a versatile 
writer ; her books bear hale resem- 
blance to one another, except for 
their tender, and sometimes savage, 
humour, and their sympathy for ^the 
most diverse characters. In La Route 
du whisky, her London was a fan- 
tasv nightmare citv whose atmo- 
qnhere reminded one of the lunacy 
T fSUbS Dram *. . In Porlrmt d’un 
seducteur, her Parisian Creek was 
unconvincing as a character, but the 

silver [or^Frenrii °giri was of StM 

sfe^5^r!a Irzz 

‘pathetic^ and* Vouching 

SLS HS tf "ft 1 SSS-* 

attentive. _ 

Lying Woman (230pp. Gojiancz. 
£’50) is a translation by ^ c b® r , 

: Howard' of jean Glraadoart nowj 

‘ nn *T 

I 

5 Sufo«Mi?sT X I.t Tfc 

J tenuous sentiments but the »iavum 
iq oie-1939 and insiibstantial. The 
I Enfush version reads smoothly- 


PATRICK MOIMANO : 

Les boulevards de ceinlnra 
200pp. Paris: Gdlliniurd. 19fr. 

Here much is mist, a mist not of 
memory or dream but of the narra- 
tor’s struggle to create out nf a tew 
rags and tatters of experience a com- 
prehensible picture oE Ins father. 
Wc already suspect in the opening 
pages that we are not “ watching a 
scene", but that it n being built, 
with hesitation and' puzzlement, out 
of an old photograph, winch keeps 
threatening to reassert its sialic and 
enigmatic flatness. And. apart from 
a brief flashback towards the Middle 
of the book, when the narrator re- 
lates his one memory of Ins father, 
it is on photographs, scraps of elu- 
sive information, and sheer imagina- 
tion that he bases himself : Je ne 

snis presque rlen de mon pero. Mai 9 
j’invonterai.” Yet tlie narrator has, 
he himself asserts, ‘‘no imagina- 
tion”. His journey into .the past 
brings him very little; it stands 
rather for an urgent longing to iden- 
tify himself with his father, and it 
brings him closer to plotting reasons 
for Tils disquiet and lus curiosity 
than to any answers. 

The figure of the narrator s fatlier, 
then, becomes no clearer. By con- 
trast, the focus become* stronger to 


the point of caricature on tbe fatlier s 
associates: Morchcrct, a self -styled 
count, Muir ail Le, on editor who prac- 
tises blackmail and prints aiilmenii- 
tic editorials, his daughter who is for 
ever wrapped up in furs even in the 
heat of summer. 

These sinister companions, and the 
murky and dangerous period in 
which the happenings are set (prob- 
ably, though this is never slated in 
so many words, the Occupation), 
combine to make the _ narrator s 
fatlier himself more sinister, move 
shadowy and ill the end more intiEul. 
Is he a trafficker on the black mar- 
ket ? Is he a Jew oil the run ? What, 
in the final resort, has been learnt, 
discovered or even guessed at ? The 
book’s method, in fact, is borli deli- 
cate and cunning: It is to sidle up 
to subjects of mystery mid horror, 
indicating them without broaching 
them, hs if gingerly fingering the 
outer surfuce of a poison bottle. 

And in this subtle caution, no 
doubt, lie both the, strength and 
weakness of Les bouleiwds de 
ceinture (which has just won the 
French Academy’s novel prize). . ro 
the extent that its intention is to 
evoke rather than to explore, it is 
certainly a success. To approach 
nearer to the core of the narrator s 
obsessions would have dispelled the 
strangeness, and the book s subject 
Is after all his uncertainties. 


Symbols ahoy 


GEORGE LAMMING : 

Natives of my Person 

350pp. Longman. £ 2.50 

Ostensibly, Wrtfrw of My rcrsori U 
about a voyage undertaken by 
slave ship, the Reconnaissance 
which sets sail front Europo during 
tlie seventeenth century in defiance 

Sfirt flMafUS 

S «hlcb is eRortful, uncol- 
loqSal. and almost alwys man- 
nered, especially in the case of 
dialogue: 

FIRST VOICE : The South is not 
the North. That is a fa«- 

SECOND VOICE:, Give us so- 
other fact. 

FIRST. VOICE: The Ea3t ii not 
the West. 


THIRD VOICE: You are a mao 
of facts. 

FOURTH. VOICE : He allows no 
contradiction when he speaks. 

It*s a pretentiousness which spills 
into straight narration, too ; when 
the ship’s boy laughs, Mr Lamming 
records that he “ . . . gave sound to 
Ilia delight” ; it sounds rather like a 
crossword clue, circumlocutory and 
strangely systematized like much or 
the dialogue. 

The effect of this is to reduce those 
on shipboard to mere mouthpieces in 
the author’s philosophical costume 
drama. To speak, as the blurb does, 
of “the tortured introspection” of 
the ship’s officers aud crew is to 
grossly understate their capacity For 
self-examination and sheer loquacity. 
They talk and talk with the tireless 
efficiency of loop-tapes: formally 
organized conversations broken only 
by a muscle-bound narrative style 
which invests love scenes with a ripe, 
incantatory prose and turns .meals 
into acts of deliberate carnage. IE 
the book’s real intention is, as seems 


Laurens van B 

der Post I 

A Bar of 1 

Shadow I 

A penetrating study ol Mm 
Jjpanoaodurin-.iihr'jvfir jig 

which has not hean av.illabla H 

aincH 1 961. "A tiny 
masterpiece, exhibits both tho 
true insight of humility and i 
suporbly sensitive and 
luminous prose style " 

—Daily Ta/u graph 1 1 -26 

The Hogarth Press 

E. W* Hornimg 

Raffles: 

Tlie Amateur 
Cracksman 

With an introduction 
by Anthony Curtis 
RalFIss. tha gentleman 
burglar, is asontortaininu =n 
svar in thctfa accounts of hn 
exploits. "One of tho bQ3l 
known character? in English 
fiction." 

—George Or watt E 1 50 

Landmark Library 
No. 32 

Duncan Glen 
(Editor) I 

Hugh 

MaoBlarmid: 

A Critical 
Survey 

The aim of this book is to 
make available the best essays 
on this groat Scottish post a j 
well as to covor the many 
different aspects of the pool's 
work. E2-2B 

Scottish Academic 
Press 

James Hogg 
Tbe Three 
Perils of Man: 
War, Women & 
Witchcraft 

r Edited by 
Douglas Gifford 
The last masterpiece of H ogg, 
which contains a combination 
of the fantastic, wildly funny. 
tho8erlousand the historically 
realistic. Ills original, and 
immensely readable. £3 50 
Scottish Academic 
Press 

Gordon 

Donaldson 

Scotland: 

Church and 
Nation through 
Sixteen • 
Centuries 

This book ralatos the main 
facts of Scottish ohurch 
history to political 
developments, and shows 
how ecclesiastical and 
secular history together 
shaped the outlook of the 
Scottish people. £ 1 ■ 50 

Scottish Academic 
Press. 

Guillaume de 
Machaut 

I La Louange 
des Dames 

E ditedby Nigel Wilkins 
A collection of 282 lyric 
poems written by the 
foremost poet and musician 
of fourteenth -century 
France. £5-00 

Scottish Academic 
Press 
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could hove better obstructed bis task. 
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Kenya’s President 


Egypt’s giant 


IKR1-.UV MURRAY-BROWN : 

Kenyatta 

381pp. Allen und Unwin, tfi.50. 

It is notoriously iliJlicnIt to write an 
objective biography uf a living 
person. Wit on the subject is a head 
of stale, with a background and 
reputation as controversial ns ilint 
of Jonio KonynttH, the tusk becomes 
even harder. Jeremy Mumiy-Brown 
has performed it triumphantly. His 
study of the Kenyan President is 
a massive work, researched in 
painstaking detail, and presented 
with it balance and judgment that 
are remarkable. lie avoids both 
superficiality and sycophancy. 

No one who has followed African 
affairs in the postwar period can 
doubt that Jonio Kenyatta is on out- 
standing leader. What Mr Murray- 
Brown rightly emphasizes is the 
great breadth of his experience, and 
Tiie single-mindedness and consist- 
ency with which lie has pursued 
his political aims, nut merely for 
years, but for decades. The influ- 
ences which affected him at various 
stages of fiis life are described and 
set in context. His childhood, his 
early experience of Europeans, his 
relations with the churches, his love 
of " the good life ”, his search for ■ 
education, these arc traced and 
presented frankly and carefully. 

Kcnyntta’s long period in Britain, i 
with interludes in Europe and in ’ 
Russia, constitute perhaps the most 1 
interesting section of this study, bc- 
cause they cover the period of his 
political coming of age. His friend- 
ship with W. McGregor Ross, former . 
Director of Public Works in Kenya, 
and in the 1920s and 1930s one of 
the most liberal and far-sighted 
Europeans with experience of 
Kenya, is discussed and illustrated 
in detail, quite rightly, because Ross y 
and bis mends were instrumental in 
putting Kenya ltd in touch with in- 1 


iluonr ial people, ;uul with modern 
ideas. After rhe break with Ross, 
who became disillusioned with Ken- 
yatta, came other friendships which 
were crucial to the development of 
Kenyimn’s political altitudes. Not- 
able was Kenyaita’s association with 
l)ii mil Stuck, secretary of the British 
Gem re Against Imperialism, of 
whom Mr Murray- Brown writes: 
“She accepted absolutely his posi- 
tion and made no attempt, as Mc- 
Gregor Ross had done, in sec iliat he 
coiitormed to thc wliile liberal's con- 
cept of ordered, constjimiomil deve- 
lopment." 

Tlia fact that people existed who 
were prepared to accept Jonio Keii- 
yrnrn, an African, as im equal and, 
more important, nil equal with a 
different, but equally valid, 
approach to life, may well be (lie 
clue to the African leader's later 
insistence that independence should 
am be accompanied by rhe rejec- 
tion or persecution of the former 
imperialists. Certainly rho treat- 
ment meted nut to bun after bis 
return to Kenya could quite under- 
standably have embittered him and 
caused him to adopt totally racial 
policies. Mr Murray-Biowu’s treat- 
ment of this period, the Mau Mini 
era, is particularly good. It is 
saliuury to be reminded of the 
dubious behaviour of the Kenya 
Government over Kenya tt, Vs trial, 
it was of course a time when emo- 
tions among the White settlers ran 
un deist nndn bly high, but the fact 
remains, as Mr Murray-Brown 


clearly reveals, ilini the Kupcngurin 
iri.il was a pnliiical iriiil uf ibe 
most bla nmi kind and, as lie 
cniiiiiieiiis, “ The prosecution's 
niL'ihuds miglii not have by in 
a properly conducted criminal trial, 
hut they proved uf devastating 
effect as political propaganda.” The 
episode is not one of which any of 
ihose responsible should be pruiid. 

Why was Kenyatta nut embit- 
tered ? Why, in power, has lie nut 
seized the opportunity fur ven- 
geance ? The answer, surely, is that 
his belief in the equality of people 
regni dless of race is genuine and has 
always been an essentia] element in 
his philosophy. This emerges in nil 
kinds of ways in Mr Murray- Brown's 
account, For example, it is reflected 
in KenyaiLa's remark in the Wuod- 
lirooke College, Selly Oak, record 
book in 1932, about the “spirit nf 
Wnodbrookc ’’ which, above all, “is 
the spirit of true Fellowship ", 

What also emerges— and it is an 
equally vital point— is llie ability of 
Kenyatta to reach a detached judg- 
ment In spite of pressures on him. 
This is particularly nutlreahlo in his 
reaction to communism during the 
period of his visits tn Russia and 
his friendship with George Pudmorc. 
Mr Murray- Brown is certain that in 
Moscow Keuynitu was being trained 
as a professional revolutionary, bur 
he adds significantly: '‘Whatever it 
was that had taken him to Moscow, 
he remained the master of his des- 
tiny." 


Wales’s Parnell 


NEVILLE MASTER MAN : 
The Forerunner 


299pp. LI <ii xlyhic 
Davies*. £2.50. 


Christopher 


**Tbe editing as usual in this 
great series, almost hnwacu- 

hue...:' — tls, 

reviewing Volume V 

The Papers of 
John c. Calhoun 
Volume VI, L82H822 
Edited hy 

W. EDWIN nUMPMLl, 

Calhoun’s correspondence pre- 
sented in this volume describes a 
year of transition. The harmony 
of President Monroe’s first ad- 
ministration deteriorated into fac- 
tionalism cjt hostility, Buoyant 
nationalism was stymied by 
shrunken revenues, with no fed- 
eral agency more adversely af- 
fected than Secretary of War' 
Calhoun’s department. Alcan-' 
while, besides his activities as an 
Important cabinet member. Col- 
koun was also occupied with 
schools for Indians <b the begin- • 
niflg of his candidacy for hojfli- 
mrion to the presidency, 

will, 828 pages ISBN 0*87249-247-8 
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Available in the U.K. through Fcffcr 
& Simons, Inc., JL Weymouth Street, 
London WIN-1LE; in Europe through 
Felfcr & Simons (Nederland) N.V., 
JUinhadc 170— Box 112, Wecsp, Neth- 
erlands; In AuHtcriit' through Feffor & 
Simons, Inc,, 283 Clarence Street, Syd- 
ney* N.S.W, Australia 2000, 
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There is a familiar pattern in the 
aetiology uf nostalgia. The first days 
of anyone who leaves his native laud 
are often spent in a despair nf iinme- 
.sickncss, in n longing for familiar 
sights and .smells and sounds, latter 
conics the widening of horizons, the 
insulation of nerve endings under 
layer- upon layer nf .sophlsiiciiiiun. 
The homeland seems tinrcnl, paro- 
chial, nod even irrelevant. But oven- 
timlly the wheel completes some 
preordained circlo und tho roots 
begin, gently at first, but with a 

g rowing insistence, to draw the exile 
ack to tho soil which first nour- 
ished him. There is no nationalist 
like a disenchanted cosmopolite. 

For the Welshman this whole pro- 
cess is heightened by tho peculiarly 
Celtic phenomenon of hiraeth — an 
indescribable emotion which fuses 
mountains, music, and romantic his- 
tory into an ecstasy of deep and 
melancholy yearning. Any English- 
man who undertakes to write the 
biography of a Welshman who has 
passed through the cleansing fire of 
exile is taking on n formidable task 
—especially when the subject is 
. Toni Ellis, one of the most complex 
and enigmatic political figures ever 
to emerge from the hills of Wales. 
One of Neville Master man's reasons 
tor embarking on this work was that 
^grandfather knew Ellis f echoes 
, Lloyd George knew my father 11 
flt j ftn * ce t0 th , e “reverent 
mind), and It must be said that 

i w ° rse reuses for writing 
a political biography. 

Tom Ellis, “the Parnell of 
Wales , was born in 1859 in Merion- 
eth, one of the most beautiful 

S U « n teh n r 8, « e was the son 

of n Methodist farmer, he Was edu- 
cated at Aberystwyth and Oxford, 
and. at the age, of twenty-seven he 
went Into the House of Commons. 
JVhen he was thirty-five he became 
• Liberal Chief Whip, and five years 
|2» r J“ dea K Behind those 
. r i wet* ,I*es one of the great « lost 

]e 8 e P d f J P, British -^and 

Welsh — political history. Ellis 
seemed in Ms early political career 
to be capable of leading Wales into 
a national awakening Much 
travelling abroad had grafted on to 
his Cultural heritage a belief that 
Wales was capable of managing her 
own affairs within the framework of 
the Empire. Mr Masterman suggests 
that later on his nationalist serttl- : 
meats were deepened by his love 


for Annie Davies, a young girl from 
Cardiganshire who became his wife. 

But when, in 1894, Ellis accepted 
ibe nfiire of (’hid" Whip, niiiny 
Welsh men fell a deen sense of 
ben uyul, und iu this day it is possible 
hi Wales in bear him spoken nf with 
bitter contempt us well us with deep 
•ind it ITccI innate veneration, When 
he died the tributes were glowing 
and generous — one newspaper 
referred ro “the dry light of his 
disciplined ami sagacious intelli- 
*«»« "—but when bis will was 
pnblisbed, disclosing what was for 
rSflL?*? tlie fort 11 no of 

£11,(197, lie was bitterly attacked, 
and Mr Ma storm tin quotes n trench- 
ant comment reflecting rho attiuides 
of the lime: "The leaders nf Irish 
imiionahsm live n great deal of their 
time In jail and many of them die 
on the gallows. In Wales they live 
in comfort and die with n consider- 
able amount of property to dispose 
of in their wills.” 

Neville Mustcrman, borrowing an 
linage from the Hungarian nationa- 
list Stephen Szdchenyi, describes 
Lilts as “a man of light ", contrast- 
ing him with “men of lire" like 
Kossuth and David Lloyd George. He 
leaves no doubt of Ills admiration for 
blits or of his impatience with those 
who seek tn belittle Ills character 
and achievements. Although he 
somehow iust fails to convey the 
magic quality which he quite obvi- 
ously senses in Ellis's personality, 
Mr Mastermnn’s sympathetic study Is 
a valuable contribution to political 
biography: and lie writes more sense 
about Welsh nationalism than a great 
number of Welshmen. He has under- 
stood. as Ellis did, the need to dis- 
tinguish between the cruder forms 
of political nationalism, based on In- 
tolerance, xenophobia, and parochial 
obscurantism, and the nationalism 
which seeks to develop and nourish 

Sriii , nii eC f Ual ‘ "W Cultural, and 
• t i °4 a People; and lie quotes 
f George’s emotional 

s^ssas"*™ ,en yeare 

Some of us may live to see with 
our own eyes the Wales that Toni 

SSSiJKr as r cl ¥ r ^ 

eyes of a faith that has 
. never dimmed— the Wales of a 
Wghiy trained people, dwelling in 

■ aas-jL js 

Sf,* n< ®W n A. ,0 ^.ng their lang- 
uage. their literature, their refi- 
the | r . artistic nature 
wL? , b “t visible; a 

P iJfePf I* indepchdent antj 

■ 55S 8 af«f fear,nfi G °^ ancl uo 


I MOIIAMI H ItKIKAI. : 

> Nasser : The Cairo DurunieiiiK 

I 328pp. Now English l.ilu.iry. 1-1 AO. 

; RAYMOND 11. ltWI.lt : 

■ Nnpnlcon to Niissor 

■ 271pp. Turn Stacey. L.1.50. 

IVrsnniil arcmini.t uf the lives nf 
groat men written within months of 
(heir deaths are rarely satisfactory. 
Nusser : The Cairn Ihimnicnts is no 
exception. Kuntc of the difficuliics 

! raised hy such u work--- Mol mined 
llnseiioiii )i oil; al's own einuliiiiml 
iitvnlvomoitt with the dead man, the 
fact that much must still remain 
secret— are mentioned by the author 
himself. Aiui it is for these reasons, 
he says, that he derided not to 
iiUcmpt a comprehensive biography 
iu this stage but simply to talk about 
Nasser from it personal point nf view, 
concent ratine i“ puriiculur on his 
relations with a number of world 
figures, from Eden, Khrushchev, 
Kennedy ami Johnson to Clio 
Guevara. 

But even in this less .imhiiion.s 
lurm i he bonk Millers from some of 
the defects of its kind. It was obvi- 
ously written (or dictated) at great 
speed. It promises much more than 
it perinrins, and the appearance of 
frankness result inn from the author's 
willingness to describe a variety of 
lilt an ate scenes from Nasser's If to is 
bciied when I lie reader realizes that 
he is not going re Ik* given anything 
like the inside story. 

More impnriumly, the attempt to 
write about internal ional politics 
largely m terms of tin? personalities 
and personal relations of nmiomil 
lenders tends to redurr the whole 
thing ro a level on which policies 
seem in he determined hy iiiiMindi.-r- 
standings nr bad temper in* ibe clash 
of a rival temperaments. .Of course 
this is a pin t nf the truth. And, as Mr 

lleikul himself amply den rates, 

it IS'iilsn bow (lie men involved often 
see it themselves: ilms when Nasser 
had to deal with a new head of Mule, 
he would try to gel bold nf twenty 
or thirty photographs of him, believ- 
ing that these would provide import- 
ant clues to his character. Bur un 
account of the personal factors Is 
clearly no substitute for a more 
thorough-going analysis of the milk- 
ing of national policies. 

Such a method lias an additional 
disadvantage ; it tends to diminish 
lhe stature uf the men involved. 
Nasser, so we are told, was a 
11 giant " of the international scene. 
In thc.sB pages lie seems more like 
a truculent, touchy, self- regarding 
member of some rather exclusive 
club. Other disadvantages follow. 
In all the talk of Nasser and the 
other world leaders there is no 
room for any discussion of his poli- 
cies Inside Egypt itself. Thus, when 
Guevara came to visit Nusser mid 
told him of his worry at the deve- 
lopment of a "new class" in Cuba, 
there is no hint that the Egyptians 
themselves might have had some- 
thing of tho same problem. 

Again, Mr Heikal’s concentration 
on personalities and personal rela- 
tionships encourages him to make 
any number or misleading or 


K's rs vSe^ 

including an oxcIwm! ft** 

± 7 <&£a£a£ 

mimng them a coiilidcntlalS 
D*ig Hanunurskjfild pmH 

Mahmoud Faw?.i. While a!. 
nothing particularly 1 
■ nlMint the opinions exprS? 
mains true that it isvSJjj 
allowed to see such pap mil 
What wc do not know| hwS? 
whether Hie complete tS 
been published or wkedier pi^ 
have been left out or am 

Secondly, a number of Mr HA 
stories are interesting f« lU; 
mi uuii on of wider events. Isii 
for instance, tho Egyptian gm 
ment had no Russian-speaking is 
ureter and in conversatloii t 
Khrushchev Nasser had tortbo 
Russian whose Arabic was ten . 
clear. Or there is his acwua 
lhe i way m which Nasscrt [eat 
. anti-American “go and drink fn 
the sea” speech of 1964 waste 
entirely on a misuiidersiandi^: i 
account of a conversation bflwtfli 
Egyptian Minister ami the Amerk 
Ambassador being misinterprad 
All Sabri as an American rtfofi] 
com itiuc to deliver more what 
Thirdly, Nasser: l'he Cwdx 
ments provides confirmadoa 
various important facts whkfi bt 
already been implied or hi old a 
earlier hooks. One of the mod etc 
ficmir is Mr Baikal's issnduB 
the Russian warning to Egypt ik 
Israel had massed two brfitei 
the Syrian frontier— one of tbs b 
events leading to the Six Davtfr 
was made at a meeting mm 
K osygin and Anwar ol-Sedit aid 
end of April, 1967. 

As for the character and pua 
ality of Nusser himself, here wl 
Ifeiknl provides additional sp» 
for views which have alrcaiM 
suggested elsewhere, So m 
rooted was Nasser's Iu« ' 
secrecy that oven his wile * 
not told of his first heart tun 
in 1969, and slio began to « 
peel something only w«M 
found engineers installing aj®J 
tlu-ir house. There is also cww 
of the way iu which Nasser, tai* 
most other heads of state, vxW 
period in office to cantlpegg 
polirirut edtirolioij. How do J 
plan ? " he asked Nehru on lljg 
sion uf one of the latter s 
to Cairo, nod went MAJJ 

the whole ufieritoon quesllwg 

Indian leader about Indian cwm» 
development. , uj 

Less fortunate was Nasar ^J 
si.ui with his mtamt JSS 
1966 Suez cunipalgn, « JJgJL 
obvious th.it it led nn L^P 
to send him a proof MW«gJ 
Eden’s Pull 

fore It was published. It JJ'JfJ 
that one of 
takes he made In 1967 
that he tended to.sM - !* JJgH 
of the earlier cn* J .MggS 
how mitch the internatioDg^ 
had changed in the 
and how unlikeN it 

United States ■«« jft5Sj.ll 
(uAiiid of»nln came tebis*® ^ 


published a few years 
'Ltaid Crick ad winced the 
' S there exists a peculiarly 
whofll of political science. It 
.Sordine «' Erofessor 
iviio are not entirely 

ifiS tomodel-bu i Iding and 
flLis in the American 
SSTUo arc tmrtiailurly 
f’f rtie inextricable relation- 
j Lory to practice and hence 
ISTfel rolevaiKC. 

! ^ Crick concluded . 
jj rnflv not need political 
hard and difficult 
gJi blit POllLlCUl 
:< in be relevant to the 
S ro be profound «R » disn 
J This is (he character of a 
Ssh school”, .far removed 

gibe mnlbemuncul models of 
■ Americans und the meiuphys. 
iiiMpliliing or else ruthless 
J-'Ktivlty " of so many n * lllL ‘ 
isins- 

y ooi attempt tn pnss judgment 
•current state of British politi- 
iiiMC — ccrtninly not when my 
fymal comaci with tbccliscip- 
n> doing PPE at Oxford. But 
* a practising politician can 
■ntiing obQUt whclhcr British 
ill science is now relevant to 
Milks, and about how (if the 
.stswanl it to be) it might be 
icon relevant. Why. mcident- 
fiuifunr Crick thinks mathcina- 
are necessarily not rule- 
rapes me. One might hove 
:«d that mathematics, having 
jtetd so much in other fields, 
d related ones, might have 
diiffitosov to politics roo. Pei- 
iPwfessor Crick's view wus that 
EitheiDalical uiocIuIn would 
^understood by those engaged 
u day-to-day business of puli 

i relationship between politics 
F&ical science, we should note 
ih assay, Is not one-to-one. Ibe 
sing novelist or poet — if be 
many academic discipline— 
draws mainly on tlic acn- 
i study of literature. The coin- 
f draws on musicology, the art- 
a Jurists and historirms of nrt. 
h case of the politicinii Is dif- 
t The politician seeks know- 
i wberevor he can get it ; from 
nals, sociobgisis. iiuuual 
tss, sad so on. It does not 
' ( >ni the fuel that iroiitlcal 
•as study politicians that poll 
awed pay particular alien- 
nila work uf political scicu 
-tt all depends, ns I’rofcssoi 
•spiles, on whether what poll- 

iTj ^ mve ,0 «y is rele- 
i to the pruci itioncr 
inevitably means “ use- 

Nh the fnct is often not 
^ political science is one of 
^«t of die social-science dis- 
not in the sense of 
. l!1 8h-mindedness hut 
, ! u,c ^ the know- 
ftygo hrical scientists seek is 
at rely, .useful — and may 
seeking to iindersiand 
p P. litics * political 
tv, m J e discoveries and 
5B?!?* a hout phenomena 
Hftltey nor anybody else 

i 0,Uro1 ’ 88 Boo- 
ab 0lU uncontrollable 
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The relevance of 
political science 


BY SHIRLEY WILLIAMS 


» ju.. b uucumroiiaoiB 

S ft, ctmtinemal drift. 
lSL» B D t l ? Ameriaiu Poli- 
(jjj. °? Rfiiiew which I read 
«n«?. r exHm Ple, demon- 
lif Cf » n ««clngly that 
^rtlfclu" there is 
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tionships encourages trim 10 make 
any number or misleading or 
disingenuous remarks about key 
events. For him the United Arab 
Republic broke up in 1961 only os 
a result of the intrigues of what he 
calls “ the Syndicate of Kings ” 
(notably Husain of Jordan and Saud 
of Saudi Arabia), implying that It 
had nothing to du with Syrian dis- 
content at Egyptian rule. Or, when 


would again conic s 

as is the «sc wi^ M r »« aJ. 

newspaper, ’ ^ 

important P° ,n f\ S ^ 

only be grasped by MgJ 
reading betwoen h\s hJJV. h 


describing the events leading up to 
the Six Day War of 1967. he states 
that Nasser foresaw that the Israelis 
would begin their assault with an 
attack on Egypt’s oilfields, wiihout' 
going tin to explain why he did 
nothing to guard against this tiaft- 
Sfir. A$, for the reasons behind 
toe President's decision to send 
troops ttr support the Yemeni revo- 
lution In 1962, Mr Hcikal has nothing 
-to say about this, leaving the reader 
to make what lie can of Nasser’s 
own assertion, contained in a' letter 
to President Kennedy quoted In 
another context, that Egypt’s in- 
volvement was only a response to 
the threat, of Saudi intervention. 

After these criticisms have been 

E tadc, what remains? The book Will 
a useful to future historian^ of 
Egypt for three reasons- . The flr$t 
‘is that J ['contains the texts of a nuns- 


The personality 
dent also looms Ial J e D j e 

but on the ^° r J es {e n h froifl^S 

though usually 

After a long inspcction ij ]JJ- j 

eveS cfawlid 

model, Nasser went on i 

even Nasser who ga« " . 
name; ' . . _ ,,,.1. books* 

to SS/* 

St Interest In ^ , 

■E©pt*s rulers ^ en,s 10 • v 
Strong as 


mi »“-"ri Rlnu'ij states there is 
am, between public 

if this ^ , * l ° states* poli- 

--■“Qsusjskss: 

mS # fi n n -J ucl » Hk*. These are 
?i nd im Portant 
but to the 

mey are nm 


fts?' We not particularly 

nCUS I,ard| y set out to 

in nJn' pl ' 0I>0rt! ? n of the 
» to irl n °” e8 , st Hte simply in 
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A certain miimint lias already cone 
oil iu this area of overlap. It is bard i 
to find out much since, hardly sur- i 
prisiuglv, no une has gut iiiund to j 
chiTiiiiclitic the influence^ political l 
scientists iuivo lind on politics; the < 
subject would hu Llmiiclit a little ab- | 
struct even by u scholar living very , 
high iu an ivory tower. But one can i 
think nf the influence uf W. W. Rub- i 
sou ami his colleiigiii's at rhe Lundon i 
School of Krniininics oil the setting 
up of G renter l.muhin ; the Study of 
l'ailiument Group's emu lib titinn to 
tiie Crnssniiiu relurms uf purlininen- 
Uiry procedure ; the lending part 
played hy Nurni.ni Hunt und other 
academic researchers iu the work of 
the Fuliun Cnmmitioe (of which I 
was briefly a member) ; and, most re- 
cently. the work nf ncadeniic stud- 
ents 'nf politics in connexion with 
the Crow titer Commission on the 
Constitution. Going further buck, 
W. J. M. Mackenzie hud a 
good deal to do with adminis- 
trative training and the setting up 
of electoral systems in the new slulc-s 
of Black Africa. 

The impiiet of 
electoral research 

Of course much of the. inllucnce 
comes not by way of _ academics 
actually purliripniiug m politics 
(thmigli an iiicri-nsiiig number do) 
hut bv their ideas gradiiully perco- 
itititig tlnomih in active ptiliiicinns. 
Looking ul the recent presidential 
election in the United States, l was 
reminded nf the niiirnuius impact 
that the Michigan school of elec- 
toral research bus had on the appeals 
of the two major parties: in particu- 
lar, George McGovern’s constant 
reiteration of the fact that he was 
the Democratic Party s candidate, 
while President Nixon hardly ever 
referred to himself as a Republican. 
The Democrats have rim partisan 
campaigns, the Republicans non- 
parti sun ones, ever since 1960 whe n 
the findings of the Michigan school 
—especially ns reported “> the 
American Foter-pe^itedboth 
sides thut there was a Demoeiauc 
majority In the United States and 
that Republicans could 0lll Y win 
nationally by bringing about Demo- 
cratic defections and breaking 
natural Democratic coalition. In tins 
country, David Butler and Ins col- 
Icbriio'k have conditioned the way we 
IhlS Illout elections (even though 
some of us in politics ore reluctant 
re admit it). Bt.ih !«« «’ co^m- 
(ration on marginal seats \s almost 
entirely the . product of Butter s 
discovery of uniform national 
S and the relative ^importance 
S? local {actors. If anyone do ubts 

: 

i B, i'iMtions' apart. ™S ‘“S. oI 


It sccius ro me t hut (lie area of 
ovorlnp includes at least four broad 
fields. The first is a little- bard to put 
in a plirnse but it encompasses such 
tilings us decision making and policy 
coord i nut ion— the range or tilings 
that Lite present Government's Policy 
Ann lysis mid Review exercise is con- 
cerned with, and nlsr» Lord Roth- 
■child's so-called “ think lank”. How 
do we ensure that major policy deci- 
sions are actually taken by us, the 
politicians, and that important policy 
options are not foreclosed at too early 
a stage cither by civil servants' stra- 
tegic planning or us Lhe result ill 
earlier decisions huviug unforeseen 
consequences V 

How do we control public expert- 
dim re ? How do wc, in turn, use 
public expenditure as a way or con- 
trolling policy? Some of these 
mutters fall naturally into the 
economist's domain, but economists 
are often rather insensitive to tho 
political environment in which deci- 
sions are taken. Auron Wildavsky 
is only one of a number of political 
scioolisis (again mainly Americans) 
who, un the out blind, can caution 
us against tiie o ver-en thus last ir 
adoption of economists’ techniques 
like output budgeting and, on the 
o lb or, can Indicate the iiitus in 
which such techniques cult be help- 
ful. , . ... 

The second field in winch nca- 
dcmiics have, it seems to me, some- 
thing to offer, i.s one Iu which they 
hnvc already made contributions-- - 
the field or administration, broadly 
construed. One thinks immediately 
of the debnte about “specialists 
versus "generalists", thu training 
of civil servants, the management 
of tlieir careers, the question of 
irregulars ” and the whole rungo 
of issues dealt with by Fulton. 
There does, however, seem to 
bo u gap here, perhaps partly 
because students of public admini- 
stration tend to lose sight of poli- 
tical realities. It would ba interest- • 
ing. for instance, to know more 
about the political' (and therefore 
also the administrative) corise- 
quences of choosing to implement 
; a particular policy decision in one 
way rather than another— or indeed 
. of being forced to implement the 
decision hi a particular way. Stud- 
1 eats of adminisu-atiou huve tynl- 
: tally not had much to say about the 
| implications oF, for example, the 
, doctors being so deeply embedded 
. in NIIS adibi nisi ration or the tea- 1 
, chers in education. If academics 
‘ thought in terms of " implement a- 
[ tion ■ rather lliun just " administra- 
‘ tion", they might cast tlieir net 
} wider. 

J The third field is one I touched on 
, above: electoral behaviour and elec- 
! toral systems. Some party politicians 


rations. Thc:.o matter, uro Mill, so 
far as (me can niiike nut, :ii the heart 
oF the academic study of politics in 
unr universities. 1 have already refer- 
red to Crawl he r uud the Study of 
Parliament Group. There lice, how- 
ever, two oi her impnriuiil questions 
that politicul scientists might use- 
fully he turning tlieir uticniinn re. 
One Is lhe future political institu- 
tions of Northern lrcluml. Richard 
Rose and others have writ ten about 
the causes nf the Ulster crisis, but 
nt this sluge it would be helpful 
to have ideas about what might re- 
place .StniiiHiiii mul ahum what soil 
of re luti unship might be e-jtablixlicd 
between Northern Ireland and the 
Republic, l'nlbiml sciemists’ studies 
nf cmmli'ics us disparate as Belgium, 
Canada and .Switzerland ought to be 
helpful here. 

The other question — which will 
heroine increasingly important dur- 
ing the rest of lliis decade— is the 
future political institutions nf the 
European Co nun unity. To mention 
only one aspect of rim huge subject, 
should direct elect 'mas to the Euro- 
pean Parliament precede an enlarge- 
ment of the Parliament's powers, Oil 
the ground that directly -elected rep- 
resentatives will insisL nu increasing 
the Purli a incut's power, or should 
the Parliament's plovers be extended 
first, on tlic ground that, onco tho 
Parliament is powerful, direct elco 
tions will ineviLitbly follow ? Roth 
views arc plausible. Cnu politicul 
scientisis tell us which in nearer the 
l ruth ? It won li! be useful to know. 

The relevant and 
(lie bland 


they I kite Miini-l lii’ii; lisi-lii! In .\jv. 
Milking it known rfmlil take the tin in 
of writing arlicU-s in the in , v.Hpapi*r» 
and weeklies nr even nt send ing 
round off-prinp. nf ail ides. Ini tun 
pari, of course, die onus is nn us to 
consult in WL-ll-ustuldishcci fields, like 
public ad mill i si i ul i im, where their is 
a prjiuu facie le.isfiii In suppose (bat 
iii.idemics cuil Cmil rilnilc. 

Per Imps l cun conclude hy men- 
tioning I lie nne pni.ni of re.il trie lion 
in the rcliiiimis lie m ecu my col- 
leagues and myself mid politicul 
.scientisis; ihe quin* cxlnturdin.iry 
number nr interviews we are ex- 
pected to give these days, and ques- 
tion Jiu ires to fill in. Sunn.- uf these 
studies arc useful ; some, if not use- 
ful, are at least iutr-Hccliinlly res- 
pectable. lint there are fai loci many 
uf them, and si:tm- of the question- 
naires are sdinddi^v dinTied. Often 
they contain quest iim.s to which the 
answers could In- gut (nun any stan- 
dard refci'euci' Inmk ; soinel lines 
they cnniain qiiesiions tii.ii can only 
be described as disci ran eons. 

What the answer is I am out sure. 
Smnel imes one wishes that the Poli- 
tical Studies Association or some 
such body would vet all studies uf 
MPs. This cnu Id, however, lead to 
only .safe research hy established 
duns being allowed ilunugli. Rut, 
whatever the answer is, mu- must be 
fuiind, utli ur wise an i net easing pro- 
portion of my colleagues will simply 
refuse id cooperate ; some have al- 
ready. In this article 1 have concen- 
trated nu lhe fields in which political 
scientists could he iisel'ni to politi- 
cians; but of citui'Ke I recognize that 
political scientisis have purely aca- 
demic concerns of their own. which 
it is no business of the politician to 
try to dictate. I would only usk my 
academic friends to reiiu-inhei that 
politic in ns, too, have other things to 
do. 

Shirley Williams is Member of 
Parliament fur ililchin amt the Oppo- 
sition spokesman on Home Office 
affairs. Next week: Cardinal 

Heenan closes the scries with an 
article on religion. 


The question arises of how much 
work is being done by British politi- 
cal sciemists iu these four fields 


(and in any atlier “ useful " ones 
one might think of). Professor Crick 
suggests that rcJevant-tn-t lie-world 
work of this kind i.s the hallmark 
of British political science — or at 
least of “ a school ” nf it. I wonder. 
Clearly much university work In 

E oiitics is politically relevant ; 1 
ave referred to sumo of it and there 


JUST I’ll II f.l SUED 

The Merchant 
Adventurers 

Edited by Ralph Davis, Professor of 
Economic History at Leicester Uni- 
versity, a new Kuril's uf particular 
interest to readers nf economic his- 
tory and British maritime history, 

Noiy ready 

The Wine Trade 

A. D. Franc im £-1.25 net . 

Latin America and 
British Trade 1806-1914 

D. C. M. Piatt £4.25 net 
To be published February 1973 

Far Eastern Trade 

Francis E. IIyok £3.75 net 


betli?n t i i *ii t - llal ti,e re ' 
science 

PoS ! * rather like 

SSSfflyhF*? 18 children 
StofirtS S W- Nbt all of 

si ¥pote]?i olii / cia, . is »*“ [ * 

fcl’e knoiilSf * cie “ri8ta ; nor 
P' kfiri , d . ee Produced by 

ai ’e08 of over- 

(S>oblem l 7/!nT et '^ een , the 


l-.lectionx a pa 1 1, i»»-- 
the influence of particular books 
fmostlv American, It must he said)- 
Neustodt’s Presidential Power, whini 
John Kennedy read, and praised, m 
Florida before his niaUguratioii, 
Maucui Olsen's The Logic of Conec 
live Action ; and — a book winch has 

liad « contiiienihl* 'fi^! 

tiie character of the 1 area of over- 
lap ” I mentioned a monte^t^EO ? 
Or to put It another 
oiltical scientists be «PJ^ ( } n 

who hava 


are aireadv consumers of pdlitica] 
scientists' knotvledgc (qnd there 1? a 
great deal of it) about why voters 
behave die way they do. But jt is 
sometimes overlooked that acade- 
mics have also accumulated a good 
deal of expertise, not just about, 
voters, bttf about the logic of voting 
.systems and the cousequeuces of 
electoral laws. A Speaker’s Confer- 
ence on electoral law has just been 
set up. It seems probable that no 
attempt will be made to consult aca- 
. demic political s,dentists who. after 
all know far more about the theory. 
. of electoral systems and about how 
actual systems tf 0$ In other coun- 
tries than does any Member of Portia- 

m ¥he final field k winch politi- 
cian"’ and nolirical sclehtists inter- 


bave referred to sumo of it and there 
Is a pod deal- else 1 besides. But, 
pace PiofesRor Crick, iny impression 
is that the number of British political 
scientists belonging tn this “ in the 
world " school is still, as u propor- 
tion of the total, fairly small. lit tOf 
field oE Briliaji government, for 
Instance, it is hard, to think of nntny 
books that get much below (he sur- 
face of things ; bland institutional 
description, often coupled with 
equally blnitd proposnls for- minor 
reform, still seems to an iHitsiaer 
to be tho norm. Professor Crick, 
whotle work ' is useful and who is 
anything but bland, possibly may be 
more atypical tbun be thinks. 

Be that as it may, there would still 
be a problem of communication be-, 
tween politicians and political scion- 
tistj even if the academics were 
doing, as indeed for itll 1 know they 
may be', work of potential nolitipui 
releVqncp. The fuct is 'that ft is one - 
i liiug for work to be being done, 
quite another. for those of us. in poli- 
tics to leafu about it, since we lade 
tiie time and resources to monitor tile 
new books, and scan the learned 
journals — much leSs keep abreast or 
research jn progress. It is also tiie 
■ case that many of i lie ideas are ex- 
pressed iif a pretty abstruse language 
that riefeds to be translated for the 
benefit of the -layman. For these 
reasons. 1 think, the onus ismaiitly on 
fihiittrfli scientists, to ninke it known 


The Formation 
of the 

Christian iBible 

Hans von Campkiotausen 
The classic modern presenta- 
tion of a major but neglected 
subject - in historical . theology. 

. The greatest work of' the lead- 
ing ecclesiastical historian. 

Translated by J. A. Baker 

, ■ £3.75 net 

The History of 
Western Education 

- WnjjAM Born and 
Edmund J. Kmc: 

. A very tlipraugh revision, with 
' three new chapters on the 20tb 
. century taking full account oE 
educational reforms and re- 
orientation.. lOtli edit £3.75 net 
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Semaphores of hurt 


Lt ime AND CRITICISM 


DECEMBER 15 1972 TLS: 


IVII-IJAIU LiMl'KIlN awl 
DAVID fill II. il-'ilfuHN) 


Coleridge’* Verst* : 
256pp. l ? .iher ,nti| 


s Verst* : A Selection 
l r .i*it*r .util 1-alii-r. I.?. 51). 


Tilt* “ iiiieiiiiuii.tl ialhuy ” luis boon 
irking udiiors ever -d'live W. K. 
Winisiiit’s discm'ti y nf ii in 19-16. 
Williiiin Kinpsnn. in bis lOD-pngo 
Introduction i» this new seleciion 
of Coleridge’-, rer.se, quickly slung* 
off these rest minis. Thu editor, lie 
says, has in muke ■< guess at ilie 
author's intuniiun sit thni lie am 
inter cup! die pneni fuTon- ii Inis 
been mucked up- .ifier .ill, pnois 
ivgulitij.v prncliice gum] work, get 
anxious and -.df-couscious ;iImiii it. 
and tain per with ii when ii lias 
gone dead mi diem ; die ediror, 
therefore, si gullier the evi- 

dence and make an in fur mud spe- 
culation ahcini wliur die poet 
“ really in earn The editor, in 
other iyhi'iK picks die hiLs thui-hc 
thinks make die bosi poem. (Au- 
nt her “ I uJlary ” could lie invoked 
in Professor l-.mpson's defence 
bore: die i-diinr is at least ns 
likely as die iiuduir in know what 
the lie.sr poem i.s.t I'rufessnr F.mp- 
son’s empiricism does lead him in 
see die (.rentin' process as far 
more fuirive and eepii vocal dian 
must of u.s would lie will i hi; ui accent, 
but, as always, lie is learned, lively, 
wild often inusi stimii lining when lie 
is wrong. 

Professor Kiiip.stm and David Fine 
select ah the gmul poems Coleridge 
wroLe—no gn-ai number - including 
passages from prolix failures like 
‘Religions Musing*". The main 
eltori , however, has gune imti The 
Ancient Manna. which Coleridge 
never tired of worsening anil which 
therefore puses the uiusi serious 
challenge io die nice editor. The 
result is an eclectic iom which efTec- 
rively rescues the pain heist pueni of 
IfiOO front die fliristian one of J K 1 7. i 
"1 he 1817 prose gloss — Pi'ul'cssnr I 
Kinpson dusailnis ii ;u one point as . 
'leering" and ui annihui ns trying ( 
£o put uvei a ■* greasy injustice”- i 
is nmittori completely. The gloss is I 
a distraction, certainly, ami often a t 
misleading di si met inn ; hut it has Its \ 
liniments of heatny, and, since all > 
students and must enrious rc'adei's 
will want io cimsuli Coleridge’s hirer ( 
coniine mar v, it nilglii have been ns . 


iliilly. At the l- ml of die poem iln 
Mariner, for all Ids sucra menial tor 
niviiis, is still comlenined m traipse 
round the cmniiry scaring people 
with Ins tale, and die poem's chirpy 
sonioiitiu, "lie piiiyetli host, who 
luvelli best. All i liings hoi It great mid 
small ”, does mil actually say that 
praying and loving are going in do 
yon any good. Professor Knipsuii 
rightly takes the Mine as the work of 
a in. i n who sees the universe as de- 
void id moral order, and his analysis 
of the poem ns being fund jim-iil ally 
idniiit “ Neurotic tiiiili " is inure or 
less uiiiiiiswerulile. 

What is misiverable, tlinugh, is Fro- 
fessor I'm ji-a ms suggest imi dun the 
Mine is, among udii-r tilings, an •• ad- 
venture story partly icHiromcd 
wnli_ ** niariiime expaiisimi and in- 
cluding " horror uf die Slave Trade “. 
I’rofe.ssnr Knipsuii thus idem i lies 
Life-in- Den ihs skeletal hark as 
.standing for » slave ship. Because 
the slaves’ bmly-lieai custonnirily rot- 
ted oil the ship's plunks after five iu 
L eu voyages. I'mfesMir Knipvut de- 
duces that ** while mulling over die 


r..pn hark. 


SLASH'S It JAMA : 

Wiiilering Out 

80jip. I ; aln r ,nid i-alu; 
£1. 

AI.AN IlItOlVN.KlMN : 
Warrior’s (’areer 
5li|i|i. M.i('iiiil(;iu LJ. 


Sen m u.s Heaney’s earlier books. 
Death of a niuralisi ami Dour into 
ihc Park, were heller received than 
all hut a few during the past ten 
years. What almost everyone bus 
commented mi has been die sharp- 
ness and immediacy of his physical 
images, and the i,e,i iJioiis precision 
of Ids language The actual sub- 
stance of his first bonk — the sights 
and smells of a mniuiiilioicd child- 
hood on an Irish farm — seemed io 
have .something nf die appeal of 
Laurie Lee: mu cider with Kosie, 
exactly, bin latic-s with Paddy. Nos- 
uilgic.il ly earthy emotions were 
appeiiled to, redo lent of days he- 


.*« .. . : ■ 'o li iv - i vAi'rtviii III tlilYa UU- 

ri~ l .n l,, m t iilc-i'idue folL ” (Pro- hind the plough, shooting snipe, dig. 
nU,-^ hl r| , ' S ‘ , ",^ 1,u , kt, \ 4:iViU ,,lnv witl1 H ,,,y I ,L,J, t r * lifting potatoes, peering 
l.«nihc « t *- r L, l ,,L *. n ‘ , » w w o»W have «l«wn wells. And all ihe.se activities 
'ffii, .V .. , . M,usr here «in»t one would have rhmighi, the 

f 1 . S'®." : tliai this point might lint sll ,df of which nieirn|inlituii literarv 


I I . r ,,| ni ■ ||5 1 1 1 iivii 

in obvious to everyone, so he wrote 
in Hit' margin aiioilu-r verse, saving 
linn the Imlk was ‘ plank less ’ 
-Surely, no mutter what c’olt-ridge 

iMi.iin 1 ! 11 I l,,ilUL-1 •'■»» Itmcli he 
. n 1 ,I,S0 !' II,,I ‘ ‘if " plunk less” 

luiuly makes the point ” obvious ” 
w everyone. Perhaps Coleridge just 

I I mug lit n was ,1 gmnl image. 

Pnife.sMii- Knipsuii is equally cull- 
tsli on ilie “adventure Mnry" line. 
Wuli endearing, lb.. vs’ (lwu eagur- 
jicss lie l allows up iviun would have 
'hf, Mariner had been 
idled m by die local autlioriiies at 
e end cit |„s voyage: ‘ The uccilv 

i ;] p,r ' ,ls ■ • • ' V[ ' lll ‘l next impose- 
slandoi mis dicMins mi die magis- 
trates ai the cm,,, of inquiry W . 

el'ii. l V i ' , i l, V , l xn,whi 1 ■ ‘hiven into 

liavin. 1,11 Hll.spii.-MMI l|f 

I [ , .n l,k ' 11 ,h, ‘ ,UM «r 'lie new.” 
.lohn Caiev once accused C. S. Lewis 
or wrilitig about Paradise Lost as if 

,)h,u ‘ '■> North Os- 
lo'd , I nil es-, i ir l-.miisoii here writes 
alum i The Ancient Mariner us if jc 
w'ere an mgliieem li-a-nl ury piratical 
skirmish on die River Dm,. 1 

The i non- general remarks uboin 
C-nloridge are so luniinoiis ilmt one 


mites are made) were sminuuned 
up and transmit h-d with a sensuous- 
ness so iie.n that it was almost dan- 
dified. 

Mr Heaney s second lmok had 


| lor 111 . sV H’iii/c, lug On/ ».u li.-s MU ), 
a piece as .1 prelace or dedicaiioi, 
r This nmriiing from ,« dewy niuioi- 
way/l saw ilie new camp for the io 
icrnees "). hut mill'll of die rest of the 
hunk is " I liigli-di-i-p jn -.edge and 
marigolds ", in use one of Mr ||eo 
Key's lines. Though die lilnrh seems- 
to suggest dun a ve.u rereiillv spent 
h.V Mr Heaney in (‘■ilifornia is re- 
llecied "jo a noticeable widening of 
Ins poetic land sea |>es ”, ilu-re is 
roully uni uip*-|| sign nf ■ hi** : and 
diniigli iln< Inin- is siaiker and 
bleaker (the " l-'islierineii ,u llally- 
sliuniiini/ Netted an inf, no List uiglu / 

Along will) die si I Ii die hog 

oak, turf -hanks ami cobbles prevail, 
and no one is plucking up the Iniier 
io III row diem ,u anyone VVluu is 
new. and intereM ingly so. is a deso- 
late sense ut i lie remoie past, con- 
voyed through such images as trims 
and Tulliiiiil Man : 

IJis last gruel of winter seeds 
Puked in his stomach. 

Naked except fur 

The cap. iioiim- and giuile, 

I will .stand a lung lime . . , 

Mediated tin ougli such apprehen- 
sions of a mn*i piviiistmy, eveil die 
sedge and marigolds appear m [«.■ 
bligltied: disease*, deprival ion. ‘'Hie 
seinaphines „f huii” signal helmv 
the linluitial rural surt.ices. AM this 
may he Mr Heaney's way of distant'- 
mg nmiiediiile eiimlional « nncerii.s ; 


oloiitv l,„.,:. , M r, , \ mg ■■■*>«>« «».ne ; 

rL.-M-L. V' r ^"i b,ltkl ‘. [s '. hiu l , ‘ rI, *‘l ,s «l»i„l.s Ilie uncollected 

■err reo n! , i '""'T ,,L ; ,1,KS • ,|V -•« | y K.pit id .<11.1 thlll’l 

wlii gating ,i lui mure of a show- deseive preservaiiou. Lacking ilieoi 

iJ.: ilS.ir , l !! il,l '! lL,rs . ;1 ! l ‘ I t ' L ’ | -fishi , r- XVimennn Out gives die sliglulv ini- 


coinmemaiy, u migni nave liueu ns ivfslii.s k r’, 

well tu include ii in an appendix. As rcssoi Fiii isom's C.' i'T 1 n *’ 

the text stands, withmii die gloss and depemlec ,, ?n. E' ! , ‘ s d L Wi K* 

S?S JSJS.MTTB £■ ® 

f oiuui ill works like ” Pains of Sleep " t , so In * 


me", dioiigii less lovingly re-creuied 
■him die I hutch iiml die eels, gave 
promise dial his marvellously apt 
in imc tic skills were going m in’, used 
in ways ihui migtii siivuh die iiiiml 
as well as die senses. As die grim 
-siiuuiimi in Mr Heanev’s native 
H Inter became griinincr, a ditTeroiil 
k|mt ol poem begin i appearing above 
Ins name m die periodicals — rccog- 
iii/uhlv by die same mail. Inn s|>euk- 
mg fritin ilu- crime ut a biller, and 
hilierly present. rintllii i ; for 
example, one Him louks at an Change 
bund, and mills: 

I raining da- note of bale on die eui \ 

... . , . greed, 

DiS liiinoied signal lire subscribes 

. "Nil Pnpr 

I Ik* pigskin s scuiirged until his 
. . knuckles bleed. 

Hie mi* is pounding like a sietlm- 

vnpe. 

Mill wlim bus happened in tlie.su 
harsh ami i miipus.siiiiiiiii* iu*w 


Mil isfart my iiiqn i-ssinn nf being u 
traiisitimi.il honk, skii ling i oiuui 
dienies In* is i el ii cl ant to i.icUe lu-ad 
mi. 

C'arel ill dislanciug is the 

-spirir ol Alan Mi owiijolm's new lmok 


developments „f ,i, e ljh , 

' "‘■■» , iisiuntial fiction, 
l " his |« st 

'•'•nn-’d cliiiruciers (i!" ^ 
Id i /a belli IViictcrf p fe f * 
Juniewnn numoeavrev S, 1 

; M, w hivarreVia- 

Si: "™™* a 

In ill! Ih.-se men and 
In have ibis ceremony 4 

The air-locked air welt yS 

. , * ,custs "ere sprky, 
Nu I Indies were f,y ; 

nrrogaiiu- and ^ 

I lie luces, just as fnmiusimi^ 
As were rheir ancoMnrs’ 

.loved ai die springy lourhH 

As hud i hose solid forebears' cil 
eanbs.,3 

In Mr Rrmviijohn’s new pwrAj 
concepts nf science-fiction, cj[£ 
chut u bom pollution mid ictboil 
I'bcrul commonplaces abwidul 
■ire all steadily and wiitily ntiU 
Hie manner is dry und circumaa 
Inn not m all unfeeling. Tho s3 
mil hypocrisies, evasions, tie 3 
tMexities ot luiiimn rolatiombipiu 
■he uddiiies of cliunge almwii 
spirit of social hygiene. Win ill 
Jm ve to say is troubled and hood 
t he moans by which they Hyiii 
fieri i vi* and sternly: j 

We used to be some scIf-aM 
people lrntjj 

In a coin promised age. 

i went y yeurs ugo. We hated 
Was a terrible age, and usdtfgj 
we liked it in a war.it 
Was because it gave us itedisj 
io feel like iSej 


he poetry of pure nonsense 


l8T piiii-i‘i ps ' ' 

Ii of Alice 

Carroll's DrcanicbiUl sw " 
.L rrilies’ Looking c. lasses 


Is Alice an aduquulv syiiihnl for iiivulvemeul in | : .nglisb and Ameii 
w I la 1 every Iniimin being slinuld try call culture. 


II i t-M -mb Li tires eml. Now it Inis all clnmged, and Ml 


ion ; bill f hi’ic ,dl i t-M -in Ida net- s end. 
Mr llrmvii joint's ilevvlupiiieiit has 
been iiuu.li slowei and more hesitant 


iliiin Mr lleaiu-v's. 
lmok. and by i.ii 
ol sliglulv lossy 


This is l,is fouiih 
his best. The aii 
inosiug. as of an 


loiiiul iu works like M Fains uf Sleep " 
mul “The Wanderings uf Ciiiu”, 
Unsurprisingly, Professor Knipsuii 
clmnis that Thv Ancient Mariner, 
not altogether unlike Paradise Lost, 
is a covert indictment nf the Chris- 
tian God. Coleridge’s intention was, 
so to speak, to " bore from within ”, 
an uspect of the poem wo no longer 
appreciate for the siiupJe reason that 
it has been so successful — we would 
he pretty startled nowadays to hear 
anyone suggest Unit the Mariner 
aciuallv deserves his punishment. It 
nught be said that the 1817 version 
carries this inclining; too, if less can- 


Above triviality 


MICIIAIiL UA,MnURt;i-.R tl-dltor) : 
Mast German Pnctry 

213pp. Cbeadk* : Cuminct Pres 
C3.5I1 (paperback, £1.80). 

Tlris parallel-text anthology nf 


. IRIS ORIGO (Cum piter) : 

The Vagabond Path 

301pp. Chaun ami Windus. £3. 

As all who know Iris Origo's books 
--and especially hor beautiful auto- 
biography, linages and Shadows — 
| are aware, she is a writer of grave 
and exquisite: sensibility. Tills also 
is the quality that dominates this 
: enchanting anthology, of poetry and 
prose which die has garnered .from 
the comiuonpiuce books of a life- 
time's serious reading, in which n 
few familiar passages mingle with 
very inuny that are not. Though far 
from easy to give iu a nutshell the 
.exact essence of this distinguished 
collection, it may pci haps be said 
that nothing here is trivial, and that 
ihe " vagabond path ” which is fol- 
lowed ib that of the Spirit of Man. 

As is oniy hiring in the author of 
Inc best book ill I-'ng]jsh on Leopard/, 


,i i 1 015,1 L , 0,1 V Hie work hut Harsh .md imiipussiniiiiii* new 

ulxo in their anilini-. and he hero 
shows a miiviiiK sympmliv with Cole- 
ridge which - were all critics so in- 
teJligu tit --would make us wain to 1'fTT ■ • 

lose ike ■mem mi ml fallacy, for good. \V / <*-% 

written in snow 

alarmed' fastidiousness of Norman 

nJIHSI** , , . uct!ul ,, !°fi |,J Phy shows. MICHAIiL HAMBURtSLR tl-altiur) - 
Professor huipsun is moie patient. t m n ' 

lie »s not slow to point mu that Cola- German Pnctry 

nclfie wrote very few good poems ,,, „ 

and he is very elntiueur on the guilts * ,J PP* Cbeadk* : Cmciuirt Press. 

and anxieties thin inhibited him. And fpiiperback, £1.80), 
his throwaway conclusion— that ** In — - 

poetry because j r was showing familiar names Hkt\£I!rht f r cl H ,Ie , 5 
OH "-ho, „ ,„d. iiifsnipnljlc ,n„l, '8&^i£3S 

less kuown figures such as KaTilau 
and Sara Kirscli. Mercifully, the 
• a • criterion has been poetic merit 

Y+ c\ I 4 -T l ? thep represeiilaiive ortho- 

nU l I \/ dox 7 > “nil the translations, parcelled 

JL XI. I Y among a n umber of eminent prnc- 

D* loners, rmige from dde<iuute in 
excellent. 

the Mardieiia Orign . has given, us ,^ al * ■} ,l 1 a l , wrt broad 

much from that supreme though dif- termcd 

llcult poet. both in the original and I la uS^2SSIi2 — r°cl U crmam ' 
in transinuon. many of the latter i- fa . p f ,lltlc “ l &«»« Germans, 
renderings being her own. There thc c i r " icn! 

are also many extracts from other Sm^-StlLi 1 * 10 ° ho[sten,,ls but 
Italian, French and German poets, Jj ‘-nfical sad a lists, 
together with translations, except In uc S e ‘ an “ ^broivski belong in 
the casi 6f the French ; thc classics i cal esoi‘y ; and 1 their 

of Greece and Rome, in translation, f? p h e £‘ hcl ' e together sei'ves to 
are not forgotten, either, nor are J ’ , 8 hI, ght the remarkable affinities 
suck living sources of dcHghFas tho ' VW, * h 

Chinese trsuslatlnm nf (fll example, wrote these linos? 


Uxfunl luiiii.il-iinsiiivi'.i inuiivriiig 
nvrr his iiiwi nriiclc in Mind, li.is al 

llis,ip|K , ,ll C-lt. .|||(| |||i-|-|- is i| i n, | 

liiU‘111 t •iriinisiK-ss .tlmii i IVnriii/r 's 
( areer. iiiiivinr. with iMw- I'nim .in 
ililllu.ll li.illml nil tin- sill ilie .11 W.il 
*iil]:hiim in ii i I'inni si*lrss ,uu| dr- 
Viisliitiiig "Oili- in ( *i*iii 1 1* I'nim ”, 
mul frinii sail mhaii vignriios in a 
sarduuir ,i ml In uiiilty cniiiic inlypsu 
oil King Anlilir, Sir Itcdivmv mid 
I lull , iii'il mv 1 1 nl. riiere tire 


And we liutv the npe c®i^qj 
nut m<]#2 

Kiilrtintvil with our Iwired. Wm 
there nrc lots of 
People oummeed with hairedotfil 
lerribk 4*,! 

While inulenieatli ( liey like it i» j 
way, i*nu*| 

H gives them ike dMiicctofwlS 
ilmt. We mirsolvesfnlwj 
Deem i sc we ran’t tell 

Ciiiii])i Oiiilsco BM 

I h.ii being haul for the self-absoni| 
loxq 

And .ill the lime the ages are |Sl 
worse anu 


vjgh the Critics’ Looking 
J071 

dot lane/. £.L50. 


[HI PAKI80T t Kdiuir j : 
pi> Carroll 

M Paris : I. 'Herne. 55fr. 

IlSLARROkL : 

noth the Looking (ilnnn 
Ihiat Alice found there 

,(tT4ied by Ralph Steadman. 

l iT . MacGibbon and Kce. CJ.25. 

Illisibe un-centenary of Through 
/Mting Class (which was pub- 
id just in time for Christmas 
til) and that is reason enough to 
fame two new critical antholo- 
k about Carroll. Alice’s immor- 
^ifemstoliave been established 
d 1930, judging from Robert 
t ton’s Aspects of Alice ; before 
/Me was taken rather for granted 
i ike British way, like nannies) but 
xt then she has elicited u variety 
iiureasingly rich and anxious re- 
She has a uniquo capacity 
idanr and offend, simply perhaps 
Htue she is such n nice little girl : 
ka someone asked Carrull what 
?« was about, he said, absent- 
ioJjdly, “1 think it was about 
toe." Like most of his jokes, this 
H Is perfectly accurate ; think, for 
of that occasion in Alice 
wwcrlaitif when oil die sin ink- 
[isd growing has made her doubt 
jwn identity: . . I must be 

iw dter all, mul I shall have to 
MM live in that poky I it Liu house, 
■slave next to no toys to play with, 
■. d], ever so ninny lessons to 
jral III an inspired uminciit 
■H. Auden, who under si und very 
w foe malice of Alice, divided ail 
«winto " Alices " and ” Mabels ” 
Babels a re deprived, rebellious 
uP uri h“iical— I.awrenco was u 
7T That piece is mu reprinted 
ftbui pride of place is rightly 
to a liner Auden article— 
JSJ, ' Wmider-WorlU ' Needs 
winch says wiiat su 
a? 01 hcr admirers, surely, have 
a ™ "ever da red to snv : 


In favour 


m he like ? 

I am inclined tu answer yes. A 
gii l of eleven (or a boy of twelve) 
who comes from a good home — 
a homo, that is, where she has 
known IiolIi love and discipline 
and where the life of the mind 
is taken st-riously hut mu solemnly 
— can he a in list remarkable 
c real ure. . . . 

One cannot meet a girl or a boy 
of this kind without feeling that 
wli.il slit- nr lie is — by luck ami 
tiuiiiiciHui'i!.Y — is what, after many 
years and countless follies nnd 
emus, nnu would like, in rhe end, 
in become. 

ft takes some courage to admit that 
all tliu.se ” grown-up ” virtues, 
maturity, awareness, realism, ure not, 
in the end, worth having. 

The most vivid pieces in Aspects 
of Alice belong in spirit to tha 
1930s. It was I beu Hint people began 
to identify die sLrunge ingredients 
in Alice’s clear tones. William Einp- 
snn's essuy from Some I'ersions of 
Pastoral ( 19.35) got Alice absolutely 
right: she is like thc traditional 
paslnrnl outsiders who were so 
often litLle ladies in disguise. 
Carroll’s photograph of thc original 
Alice (Liddell) dressed as u beggar 
maid says a lot ; Alice “ pretends ", 
sweetly and entirely unconvincingly, 
and she is so transparently not a 
beggar maid that thc picture has 
the effect of transvestism, the social 
frisson is so strong. Given such a 
sophist leal ed vocabulary, ft. .is 

hard to see how CuitoIVs critics 
have the lemerity to think they are 
coing lu-liind his back iu teasing out 
sexual symbols : all they are doing 
is lucking apart u tone (social, sexual, 
aesthetic) whose very strength lies 
in its nnrcissistic unity. Even Vladi- 
mir Nubokov’s Humbert Humbert 
condescended to learn from Can oil 
■—his preference for his nympliets 
in coarse flannel nighties fur In- 
stance'. The professed “ shockers 
in Hubert Phillips’s uiilhnlogy aro 
inept by comparison. Professor 
limp son's is the only Freudian read- 
ing that reully convinces because, 
like Mr Auden, lie holds all the 
implications together. The ‘Aspects 
or ...” format, like the " critical 
npprnuchcs ” convention, always 
breaks down over this ; hut if you 
ig nu re t lie section headings you get 
a real sense uf Alice’s parocuc 


Take Wordsworth, fm example. . 

Carroll parodied savagely the 1 

solemn, levelling Wordsworth of the 
l.vrical Ballads : I 

I met an aged, aged man 
Upon the lonely moor: 

I knew 1 was a gentleman. 

And lie wus but h boor. 

The revised version of the White 
Knight's Snug is u lot funnier, but 
less transparent. What Carroll 

loathed was Wordsworth's stolid pre- 
tence that social privilege never 
affected him, und that being old, In- ' 
complete and grotesque was some- 
how dignified. Edmund Wilson’s 
essay suggests, very interestingly, 
that Carroll’s revolt into nonsense 
was perhaps the only way of evading 
the grinding realism of Wordsworth 
and the great Victorians, like George 
Eliot (n “ Mabel ” if ever there was 
one). Privation and hard experi- 
ence have no value for Carroll; 
Alice's fall down the rabbit hole is 
a neat snub to all those Victorian 
heruincs who grow up, pm away 
dreams, and finally face the reality 
of marriage. Alice is not one of 
Wordsworth's children, she is all 
artifice; if not exactly a hot-houso 
flower, then one of those blooms that 
nourishes only in the secure, slightly 
stuffy atmosphere of nurseries and 
drawing rooms. Allen Tate’s poem 
Last Days of Alice, reprinted here, 
too, suys it beautifully und bitterly: 

Bright Alice ! always pondering to 

gloze 

The spoiled cruelty she liad meant to 

say 

Gazes learnedly down her airy nose 
At nothing, nothing thinking all the 

day. 

Her heedless perfection is inhuman; 
the poem ends with a heartfelt 
prayer— “ 0 God of our llesh, return 
us to Your wrath ". Alice has never 
experienced anything, she is 
" blessed without sin , and that 
makes her a ruthlessly unfair critic 
of the moral messes the grown-ups 
make. .. . , 

Aspects of Alice has a trendy 
appearance (“ instant Alice-ambi- 
ence ”) but it Is a delightful collec- 
tion of Anglo-Saxon attitudes. The 
only real exception is A. L- Taylor, 
and his fine analysis of the para- 
doxes of a looking-glass world (from 
The While Knight . 1952) is much 
more at homo in the other anthology. 
The 1’Herne Lewis Carroll, edited 


by L'di'iull’s l-Tench translator Henri 
Pnrisut, is devoted to Carroll, tint 
Alice, und especially to his games 
with language mul logic. The British 
scene docs nm entirely disappear 
(Claude Roy notes with winy incredu- 
lity that Alice, “ une petite personne 
d’un sang-froid exemplaii c ”, seems 
to be holding the Commonwealth to- 
gether more or less singlehunded) — 
but iL becomes a Mage for Curroil’s 
conceptual acrobatics. It is as if one 
had taken a step buck, and suddenly 
seen the whole tiling as a master- 
piece nf verbal illii.suinism. And 
though there may be more sti'ucLUi'0 
.than texture when Carroll is trans- 
lated into French, that is not the real 
explunatiuu for the change (indeed 
the editor’s essay on translating 
word-play shows that ii works both 
ways — fur example, the Cheshire Cut 
in French has an even more sinister 
grin, since it implies a ghostly 
mouse—” snuris ”) . French critics 

are clearer about the structure of 
Carroll's writing because they place 
him iirmly in the traditions of the 
surreal and the absurd, and sea him 


mi Huiupty Dumpiv ami Jcan- 
Jacquus May i xtx on convuixaiinn 
games) yet at the same time rather 
bleak. 

Ii is true that Alice i.s just a pawn: 
the problem is to see her two ways 
al once, which is what Ralph Stead- 
man lias tried ill his illustrations to 
Through the Looking Class. II is Alice 
confronts impossible objects and 
alternative worlds. The pictures are 
done with mirrors, which ruflect 
anachronistic hrie-u-hruc (Fdward 
Heath, Dougul, Andy Tandy) along 
with glimpses uf T’eiiniel's -solid Vic- 
toria nu from the urigimil illustra- 
tions. All the action takes place on 
thc chess-board, in a second or fourth 
dimension, ami instead of loving, or 
hating Alice you slime her i magi na- 
tive vertigo as (he chequered, squares 
curve nwuy into Hollywood sunsets 
It is difficult to get the awareness of 
Illusion into the picture wiLhom 
squeezing nut everything else. Never- 
theless enough of these ii lustrations 
succeed to make it pUmsiblc that we 
shall nil soon he seeing Alice in u 
more abstract, discontinuous world. 


as an artist, nut an eccentric insiltu- it would be wrong to assume, anyway, 


lion. Elizabeth Sewell, who appears 
in both collect inns, puts the matter 
succinctly — ‘‘Nonsense is how the 
English prefer to take their Pure 
Poetry.” Something is lost, though, 
when you do away with the sentimen- 
tality, the inhibit-ious and ihe snob- 
bery ; some of these essays are alto- 
gether illuminating (H61£nc Cixous 


that this all depends on the grown- 
ups ; children always find ii alarm- 
ingly easy to separute laws from in- 
stances, words from things, grins 
from cats, and no doubt they will en- 
joy discovering the rules of this 
illusionist game. Children, as thc Uni- 
corn said to Alice, are fabulous mon- 
sters. 


Unprompted 


CHARLES DICKENS : 

A Christmas Carol 

64pp. Romledge and Kegnn Paul. 


The publishers of this abridgment 
of A Christmas Carol assert, in their 
catalogue and in their blurb, that this 
is " the version arranged by Charles 
Dickens himself for nls own public 
readings”. It is no such thing, as 
is evident from a glance at the fac- 
simile of his proinnt-copy of the 
Carol recently published by the New 
York Public Library (reviewed in 
TLS, March 3). The present version 
sometimes adopts Dickens’s cuts, but 
often not, and in scores of Instances 
it departs from his prompt-copy 


plirasings. This is in fact simply an 
independent version which takes 
some hints from Dickens’s. 

As such, it is a job well done, 
though by whom cannot be dis- 
covered from the prefucc, foreword, 
or epilogue (by Henry Churles 
Dickens, Cedric Charles Dickens, and 
John -Greaves respectively), which, 
unlike thc blurb, are all si lent on tha 
matter. Well primed iu such large 
type tlmt. as the Dickensian 
remarked on the first edition of this 
version (Dickens House, 19G5), It 
cau easily be read by candle-light— 
" fan Ideal arrangement of course " — 
and with pleasant woodcut illustra- 
tions by Charles Wilton, this is quite 
a pretty thing, but it. should not be 
called Dickens’s version. 


For die 


incuts expi irvx-il ill the p.eo.igc by 
him quoted dhove. 

Thu pods iu Ihe oilier category 
me mure (.mtcci lied with iitiincdiutc 
issues. In tin* poems of Brecht, 
KunerL and Kiinzi*, the a esthetic is 
virtually phased out in favour of 
the cynical aphoristic mu-runre, 
like Brecht’s react inn in i lie June 
17, 1953, uprising: 

. . . Wouldn’t it 

Re simpler in that cusp if the 

Govarnment 

Dissolved ihe people nnd 
Klericd another '/ 

liven this " minimal ” jxieiry call 
produce ;tu effect which is more 


the stamps ... What { 

is the country called r ■ 

Germany, daughter ' ! 

Bv com rust. Braun and Bjrg 
ore brash und stndenL ^ 
off relatively badly in 
the lower profile nf P# 
Kmi/c and Kunert- . ^ 

II would be churlish to djfj 
about selection, but It 

little ironic that ihe 
poems should seem su « 
Western copyrighl t coi 
fur example, 
ruwski poems which 
far more repre_seiitatJ ^3 


k CIIESTRRtuN tion who, us Mr Amis says, very aiui/wu * 

. . rarely plays unfair with the reader. Forf Madox Ford t Modern 

8l0ri « One of the big objections tlmt nearly judgements 

iCfttk n. everyone lias concerns The invi- , rn 

Kingsley Amis sible Mon ” : would not at least one 191pp. Macmillan. £3 jO. 

t. . , of the witnesses, complains Mr Amis, _ / 

* iat)er and Faber. £2-75. have happened to mention seeing the ^ purpose of the “ Modern Judg- 

postman? But for nearly all the mel|l9 •* ser j e9 is, in the words of its 

SStteff sm , e.y! that Buyars of .hi, Book wi.l ,.ndo«b t; «££ 

SEaVI’W SSWfMSS hiatory -jyjE Efts 

Swpft* SSfjS'itfH I™, tSa vas. accumulation of 
hr ui 1 !* 5 not that he was haled; stories already. Fur a reader who m0( j ern criticism. , 

vasuely resented for likes wit, paradox, ingenuity, and so A11 Richard A. Cassell’s selections 


RICHARD A. CASSELL (Editor) : 

Ford Madox Ford : Modern 
Judgements 

191pp. Macmillan. £3.50. 


the Mar die, sa Orign. has given us 
milch from that .supreme though dif- 
ficult, poet, both In the original and 
in translation, many of tne latter 


,.. u ..u bV cnwi uimlii ib mure iur niu*o 

than men* transit ury admlra Lion for odlllon (reviewed here ' v 
wit and a wry mm of phrase. 22, J971) * n n ,B e 

Kunert is particularly adept at qtiently uiidcrstaled sa ' 


blending u dry xciisl* nf Iiiiuniur 

in transinuon many of the latter sub-diWd*i/lm« ,, ?h l i. w,tl1 an awareness of human frailly 

- 

SftcSifcn HucpM^, sfc i N.ta.B , 

Mi fti ftas Sm £?&**&»* Mar ; n 

are not forgotten, either, nor are !) 1 ® hI, * hl Jf'C remarkable affinities house, 

auch living sources of delight as tho Which of the two, W 1 ®* 

Chinese translations of Artliur ffll exampIe - w, ' nie tl«sc lines ? «* ltJ suI<i •. 

'Y' SW an ^ medieval Latin lyrics ' A foraging lion Ncvei 

°^Ki Waddill. With her foot impriuts . At least, nor right a wav. 

All m. all, it would be hard to call Lightly on snow n , 1# .u. „ . , . 

to mind an anthology that more com- A script as old us the world, iuL lUm SP ll,,cal . s<*«Wroi», i Jtlier 

plctely expresses the Intellectual and A sign as old as thc world, IffihJS? a • c SSS 6 11 ^ „ len ^ to 

spiritual preoccupations- of its gatli- Lightly. on snow dominate. Ah Michael Hamburger 

ere r ; and for those who relish books The tree of life. ' « l ys in Iur regreutihly xhort inlro- 

of this kind (and almost all of us toy ThLs rwrilfa ii i » ductuiii, tite relation, between indi- 

at times with the tempting idea of i>F thu bol s mastery vlduul and collective vain 

making our awn) this would seem to icalnerTnfrt uO? T ®°. brow 4‘ 6 bjstor- constantly powerful lens 
be the perfect present. As well as did' nnt^ besl [j®* 1 German poetr; 
being bandsoniely produced. -it is anv of HuchpF‘q P «n Sl ^ 0 n to are , pressures of 

for these days, very reasonably T&lZu c ? ,leclion Ge- society; 

priced y U i wllIch demonstrates O from . , 

; , marked, divergences from the sentl- a fo%i country, look, ; . 


22, 1971) is inciuaco j» *r ^ h 
qtiently uiidcrsttted 
work. But lies t OcrnM^a 
none the U»* aj * “"JRl 

important aiithology- 

serves wider n,t ^ l V f0 |i^ 
usually accorded to sucu^r^ 


Amis speaks truly : 
on ts often spoken of as 


. ««« nc was naieu; 

iitt v *8uely resented for 
biety Lntholicisin and his 
^ tiS(iM 0 ccun ?‘ l * v ‘ and k was 

l* W (Ime J” laURl1 at him bt? ‘ 
t irtJ! D5 ^ flt * , He was never 
\VS J?™!* M 0 thinker. 


on, but does not Particularly like 
Catholicism, it lias to be sa d that 
Catholicism does not ob^ude as 
much as many think. As with Chau- 

••- T' -— ™*Wlho$r&e Cheslerton a«eou certain basic almost entirdy posthumous. All but 

Andrew Mon*®-* T . he .SiSS^nTand ® ta Y e d obstinately tenets— that God exists, that good one selection are by Americans, 

series under lhe ® < r l !J ra !' ho ° 1 everybody admires. Father Brown stories so compelling Carlos wnHanis ^om among 

wi J(ru “f.-s a* » "Sf ss '« S & “i, aSS 


therefore consider these volumes as 
complementary to the " Critical 
Heritage” series— the one recording 
the history of a writer’s reputation, 
the other selecting the best work 
from the vast accumulation of 

modern criticism. . 

All Richard A. Cassell’s selections 
have been published since Fords 
death in 1939, and that point is sig- 
nificant, for Ford’s reputation as a 
major modern novelist has i been 
almost entirely posthumous. All but 
one selection are by Americans, 
which makes another point, that 
Ford's present status is an American 
creation. Many of the 


wiys in his regreutdily short intro- poems and some 
djictuiii, ’ the relation between indi- !: ons “ The L.oy« l 
vlduul and collective values ... Is a example), and the *wj®5l 
constantly powerful tensinn in tho an j^tVoduciioii to each W* 

, b i sl !'i“‘ too SSe « 

closed 


serviceable, « book t 

laconic. However, tn« ^ (he , 
au excellent dto|g 
reader a? welt 

the student* 1 ■ 


SSVS 1 . “ Bef0r0 th ‘ can also be thouglu ol a ^ood Pro- 

teSgkJSES'a hfi WSSf 1 - "Sir Cassell w lsel, loused Ms 

^ TheH1 n «08sarily the best ies are, of course, very good. « £„d-atid has ignored the 

^ood feft, l ^ at *here are very seems likely that wot can 1 ^ nW ss of forgotten 

W Tph. r®^ B »d sui'DrisinHlv few law that Chesterton belongs i® “ introduction is a sensible- review pt 
S tSETSS are irStt -JJ **£$} Se' growth of Ford’s reoutjrion. 

which is prob- for him soon to There is also .^SSSSrffv^ d 

'or Chesterton was A by scholars, and rot only |n .»uen life an d a soled bibliography, 

■*--’iJjT; 6c-, Aires; • 


for everyone 
who reads... 


The Longman Companion io English Literature by Christopher ■ 
Gillie is particularly valuable for the wav In which It gives 
nol only all the important Information about writers end their 
works, but also relates this Information to the social, 
political and cultural background of the time. 

8upBrbly Illustrated with woodcuts, line-drawings, engravlrjs, ■ 
prints, illuminations, photographs and maps— an Ideal Christmas 
present for your literary friend*, and an essential supplement 
to your own library. - 

895pp Available now from your bookseller E3.50 nol 
Also in the same aeries 

Longman Companion io Twentieth Century Literature 

by A. C. Ward — a major reference work alphabetically arranged, 

■ covering authors, works, critical terms eto. Not confined to ■ 

■ authors Irom England but covering works written in English, 
including American and Commonweal lh writers and 

major European authors who have been translated. 

*« The Longman Companion to (Twentieth Century) Literature 
has already proved Indispensable in the few daye 1 have had it : 

Ills a must lor the desk.’! The Sunday Times 


It is a musi for tha desk.” 
696pp 


E3.25 net 


t Chesterton belot^s to ^ is a sens ble rev ew pf 

iters, and it may be poswb J J»roou _ h „ f Ford * s reputation. 

soon to bfc tUcen the gro a chronology of Ford 5 

an. and rot only jn. Buenos a soled bibliography. 
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aliens became undesirable 


BERNARD (fAIM.lt ; 

The Alien Invitsion 

The Origins uf rlic Aliens Ai I ol |‘iij. r » 

lit inriii.iJHi l .iliii alimiMl. 


3QSpp. 
13. m». 


A lime when uii nmi immiuiuf imi 
CHmliiluti* i'Hii rulkci limit.- ilian -1,1)00 
voles in u hy-clrciiiui is as ^nnd a one 
ns any in he miiindt-ii J»y Ht-rnmcl 
Gainer that this pheiioiiieiiiin is 
scarcely new. fi nmlcl lie an instinc- 
tive rcMi'iion in argue ili.u when 
people are re I'ugci's ii iniisi he m 
some e.vlt'iu ilieii mvii f.ntii- The 
Jews from Germ. my wlm i aim- here 
in the 19 . 10 s were far from poptiiur 
even ill uni’ll i hey were never a 
charge on llie public ut large — iherc 
were pleniy of Nazi upolngihis ilien, 
jusi as nil i eiy .veins ugn there wore 
Tsarisi apologist s ion; no dim lit we 
shall scion, ion, have apologists fur 
the Mrnng inuu nf Uganda. 

Alexander J] of Russia was nssiis- 
siiiated hy a Polish si i idem on March 
13, JHH1, and this imirhed off a series 
of png rnins HgainsL (lie Jewish inha- 
niianijc ut the Pale of Scirleineni. 
A year later the May Imvs 
altar king i lie hasis of Jewish i. > coiiu- 
niic life in Kiiskm were piuimilg.iieil. 
The waves of emigration look in all 
about a million Jews from Russia 
mainly to the United Sums between’ 
1882 and 1914, and of lliis millinn a 
relatively modest pnipniiini] found 
thuir way in this cmimry. England 
had a i radii inn of asylum, the llugiit!- 
»mts _ ■■•■•I heen uvll received, and 
political exiles Imni Jtuiupu in iln> 
niiieu'emh century seemed to iiiuke 
a beeline here. Tim Russian lews 
were less digestible material. 

The act iiui number.', arriving were 
Mniisiirully tiisigniijnim, Imi as in 
the case uf hirer invasions, and 
especially .if Asians, ilu-v sen led in 
CWLHIH limited areas wlic-m iht-ir 

ini pa ci was far negligible 

heyemy per cent of nil Russians unci 
Poles who landed in England dis- 
embarked in l.oinlim and mosi of 
Inem remained there. Jewish i oi- 
ling rail is, it was ru leu lut ed, funned 
more than IK jni nm „f ,| M . 


wiiidi iilln i.il statist it s were Iiused 
were, in fun, the cciism mid the 
Ifiiurd ut Trade “Alien l.isis". Tin- 
falter were ciuii]>ile<l from the 
masters' dcrlaratiuns nf iiiriuiiiug 
ships, but mi .uiciiipr was nmdc 
uillier to check the ligures m* .seii- 
•iiK.sIy in separate the mini hers of 
arrivals in trunsii. 

lamduii was i lie first pnrt nf call 
fur the immigrant ships leaving 
i I iiii thing, and in some ruses pus- 
sengcrs who hutl bunked tliem selves 
in the lliiiieil States were forcibly 
disembarked by tlu* insraJs wltii 
cm i tin I led rlie nil -price shipping at 
Muir 1*1 l.iuidnn, and left in make 
the Adamic crossing mider i heir 
own sleani. IViili hiiufsiphi it would 
seem iliat net iiiimigi ,n inn, aftoi the 
deduction of iraitMt lignin is, reached 
a r>cuk nf 7,0(10 in 1891 and ilieri- 
ufier mu iiiiiiv ilian a hunt 3,(1110 a 
yenr,_ nniil 1902 when eveuls in 
Russia served in irehlc the annual 
rule; then in 190ft iltc- Aliens Act 
sharply checked the inflow. Ibis 
did not pro vein the Mimic Secretary, 
when ini i nducing his Aliens bill in 
1904. from claiming dial permanent 
immigrants numbered HI. 000 in pjoi 
and 82,00(1 in 1902. Tin* Conservative 
Cl> nirul Office claimed in 1*103 dint 

mmugi .il ion in (he pm c- ding dciude 
linil mil [milled in 929,2‘W- -j c, duulile 
llie mull Inn die cciimis had reciniled 
two years be fore, i-'xn apulaliniis uf 
these exaggerated figures were 
accepted in good faidi by responsible 
people and produced die direst 
prophecies Jim as they do today. 
Air * isiiner i|iiuit-s an l-iu.si l-iniilnn 
newspaper nf 1*102 which referred 
to, a Iniitl uf 83(i,2K() aliens, 
iismi; u» :i gigiiniic id) ,i j „r 1,072,^0 
m twenty years, suggest mg that in 
Ilirs tiinu pinii.ilily as inanv would 
be burn lu-ie. 


the Niilimiiil l : ra*iir - .mniglil to ettlisl 
nil the < liaiivinisiii Ice ling wliirh 
bad liepn r,l iri-ctl up by die liner 
War. 1 1 enrol led u number nf 
mainly ('nnsemifivc Ml’s, including 
Major William Evans lairdim, the 
Member fur Stepney. Kvcilliiully it 
merged iiiln die liiliiligriiliiiu Reform 
Association under die rrsiiecialilr 
presidency nf l.*ii‘il Diiiiiuiglimiire 
■mil linil wide ineiitbct.sliip drawn 
fniin I'arliaiDMil, die Clnurli ami the 
prufe.ssiuiis. 

. The polity was called “ Rr-niic- 
I itiiiisiii Imi ii I K-i nine very cln.seiy 
iissuciated in the public mind with 
iht movement for Tariff Re lor in. As 
Mich, die Liberal Party escheiveil it 
bin l liiinibei'lain used ii as an uigu- 
nieni in convince u-i>i-biui>.a-l:a«< 


riuilers ill l.abour.*' lliis »i,i, -llertii. dcst.dH-d ,i , 

ally ilisrepin abb- »r mimi inimaL'-mll., i- 0 - .kilbA ■!■ 

*~<«7 "ith dm in led goods 

served loget him a nie.iMire ol work IniuiieMiini a! 
ui,:-. lass snpjiori ami i, was nu ludcl v , M? A2»,d5h J *Ai 
by a divided l misei i.iiivr I’.uiy in ,, m».| die r?nl. , .‘^ Cu '? d h «d, 
die.!- programme. After several lake so.v’a '“LT P 


-starts, and a I deal of vimlent 

Rai'liuineiKary opposition in which 
Win si mi ('Inn chili placed a leadiiii' 
rule, (In* Aliens Act of 1*111.1 found gx 

way lie si hook. A few 

months Inter Hall our resigned. Inn 
very few Ctuiservnlivcs were re- 
elected ai die (ifiicrnl l-.leiliitn I'm- 
l-.nst haul .seats. 

llie lei in “ uiidc-sii able alien'' hi-, 
■■ante pan of die laiigu.ige, inn j| was 
uni a vim' gainer and it mosi have 


1 vc- d, until I914 

Mr l *a liter has osspmhi.T- 
venienr form nuts of Staff.* 


all seems a 
eiin'ignud onewiHidcrshmuh,. 
i rut Asian influx will look in - 



Social problems 


Mind-changing Epilepsy endured 


,0EDHl« Alll'Sh: SUBVIIV 
BOJtCT : 

fcjling will* Urntf Abuse 
Ity. Macmillan- 1-1-95. 


Irrording '<> recent estimates there 
- United States perhaps 


w in the United 
Eiilllon people 

^ems, huh il 


States neriuins 
with ulcoliofic 
million heroin 


siir»SV- ,UU 20 to 30 million 

if Now h 'nil * ' my * fem JMtffiave tried cannabis at least once. 
»MI. Nrnv II nil .s «m. ffC arc l0 | tii therfl | s an in- 

lipllcably higher demnnd than tliut 


licd to satisfy normal coimner- 
iurposes of a substance that will 
Jane advertised in this review. In- 
single experimental 


-Il'I-IKT etlllLTlIAM : 

Social lVnrk with Inimignints 


230pp. Rinilk-tige 
12-25 C paperbaik. 

.1- »*. TKISM.limS 


and Ki-giin 
11.101. 


Paul. 


The. 


Kiting 

lniibu.it 1'HKk Mu- only Mium-s u „ Hrmherv la-ague 


.-se were years of great distress, 
jmrticiilm-ly in du- I', a si l-aid. Imi it 
is hard to .si-e lhai llie ad vein of die 
Kilssian Jews iinieiiM-d liiieiiiplov- 

i, -‘ ‘buks. llie 

I iiIisii L iidiolic miners emphivi-il in 
the I'.ast Kent coni lie Id were re- 
garded as just .mol her facet nf dm 
alien invasion. The basic fuel was 
thill the Jews line very iiiii ircnhli-: 
they looked diffemn, their cl miles 
were differem anil die Kast l-.ud W ns 
" ''in- The British 
ugue a furei miner nf 


tl-ailiori : 

Sucial Work with Cohniml Inimi* 
Kin ills and iheir I -a mi lies 

1 23pp. Oxford ilniversiiy Press for 
die Insliliue nf Race Ki-hil inns. 
I 4 per hack, LI.’iU. 

Tnimigrai imi ami ilie proMeiiis ir 
creates are very lnin li in (he public 
eye again ami these tun honks make 

it timely Ihey me Ixnli 

.nhli-essed in snci.il workers and will 

u niliiii hit-lily iiriivc useful „f 

dun special breed who aru wise 
enough to read them. Olliers mil side 
snri.il work, limvevi-r - |mi-i iriilnrly 
tisu-lo-rs heallli visitors and any 
whose life nr work liiings I bent imii 
iimtai-t with iiiiiiiigi-anis would 
also fu ui diem iiiieresiiiig. 


llie first reason lor coiiiiniiuiing 
Jiihei riicedl.on'.s 1 miik is lhai il pru- 
vules a remarkable dist illation of die 
extensive, but urn easily digesied. 
material from earlier works on 
immigrants. Dilieii-m ih.ipters pro- 
scut siuiplv and iratlalily die facts 
iilioui policies and iiiiniliers. social 
circiimsiaik-es, cult lira! harkgrimnds 
•uni die ailviiiiiuges. stiaiiis and rusts 
■d being immip.iani. An addiiional 
strength is given in die bunk because 
■t derives also from du- anllior's own 
experience of wi irl-c i nj* iviili immi- 
grants. (If pm dcular i merest here is 
llie brief amiuilt she gives of how 
social win kers in one deprived 
neighbourhood mmlc a lieliherate 
allcilipl in reach mil in iminigraiils 
will! Heeded f heir help Imi ilid mil 
seem m lie gel ting il. 

t nnirarv to [iiipular ii|*iuimi iiniiii- 
grunts do not in priipnriimi in tln-ir 
ininihei's ilia 1. 1- lie.n v ili-m.oids on 
social sn vires; as Miss ('lire lli.nn 
iMlipIrasi/i.-s, l In- v are generally auiln- 
imils mid i'esouii-eiiil nieilihers uf 
iheir grinip-.. l liis ilm-s imi diminisli 
the nerd fur smiul work e is ii) 
imdrrslniid die -.peej.il * nnsidi-i a- 


*Sb»frequcnt use of certain psycho- 
Utiye drugs might even, we are 
kund, “cause an increase In vlo- 
crimes, or in the divorce rate, 
_ « in child beating. ... It almost 
| jiitainly would require greater irtsti* 
T (itioaaUzation nf persons with . . . 
-.rnional problems." 
iscxpei-imeuting with drugs tliut 
lions In he uken into acwirai 1^ mentu| functioning appears 
ilinse ivhii do want help. HnsfofPtw 


differem ndluriil identities of it 
nos immigrant groups affca t 
acceptance nr rejeciiuu of diffm 
services V limy far is the inevhit! 
process of adaptation to the urf 
society itself a source of iirjjlj 
I'hexe are the kinds of quwfcL 
which are raised and icu&ru£ 
h.mdlcil. 

As the title uf ihc second bo 
S acini It'itrA - n'ilh Coloured led S 
grants unit iheir Families, wth# 
more clearly indicates, sui-hatroaii 
as m e made nit social services brio 
migrants lend in practice io lt| 
i chiteil less to (lie iuiinigrantsiha' 
selves limn in iheir chilarca Ifcf$ 
of course, arc often not u i® 
grants" ai all, but their needs cl 
prnhli-ms cannot and will R* ^ 
miderstoud wit limn a koowledjea 
their Ituc kg round. The various coaur 
hninrs to this dim volume of tutf 
■indcrliiH’ llie impot tunce of thuiliii 
about such issues now. There w 
ah eady mPhiuii.s signs that 
do we die sinring up 1 rouble for !« 
fm nre. 


The Burmese Indians 


NAl.fW RAN JAN CIIAKHAVART1 s 
The Indian Minority in Burma 

214pp. Oxford llnivcisiiy Press for 
the Insliliue of Race Relations. 13.25. 

In a period when the expulsion of 
Asians— that is to say. farmer citi- 
veils of the British Indian Empire— 
n-om East Africa is duily making the 
headlines, there is n topical interest 
in the study of the fate nf .such com- 
munities in oilier portions of what 
waa once British Colonial territory. 
Same very interesting parallels can 
pe drawn, for instance, between what 
Is happening today jn Uganda and 
what took piaci ifot so long ago in 

■SK-Wtt^A2li9W.P 

jan Chakra 
Ilia mam cn 
before the 

Burma in .1942 ; but he has som'e faV 


rnaians 
tatini Rati 
T* fxceJJent sti 
emplu 

before the Japanese connuest 
1942;* - * ■ 


e subjeci of Ni 

IxccJ/ent study, 
basis is on the period 
of 


Uiukravai it shows that ihc Indian 
community in Uunna did rat her. less 
tnau it niighi have ilonc tn i in prove 
its image. As In- puis it. rcfi-rriiig 
10 the period 1901) m 1942, 

The Indiim cmnmunify 

dovelop either an effect l 

ship or o long- tonn policy for co- 
operation with Biirmans nr Bur- 
mese national Inlm-esta. The de- 
bates in i lie Burma Legislative 
Councils . . . give one the general 
impression that the Indians were 
more anxious to safeguard their 
own interests through racial repre- 
sentation, special protection, shel- 
ter under the Governor's indivl- 

rndians appeured in be aligning 
themselves with the ruling colon- 
ial power against whom a tide uf 
nationalism was rising in Burma 
since 1920. .. 


according in Hr Cliukrnvm ii, was 
gnm, scraping a living nmm-hnw, 

I hem “W 1 ? * ^ 0l ' s ' mil wmu 


to read; hut it pnf ihids a must use- 
nil tusk in reminding ut i lint it has 
not only been in Mast Africa that 


it, referring them. They comim.* to resent n I ° my 'T? 111 ,:as ‘ A(,kli ,lia « 

™ taj mud.n„,icc wpuldTayclS S'STSrjitt.'Shl fhd? 
Ship or O lona-tomi nnllr* f«.- — l?? ld Lu CcilflinI Amin's victims had home fliun the Indian KomininL 

Of course, not only Asians of r ml inn 
origin are involved in this particu- 
lar process, which ihrcnrcns to 
become one uf the major features of 


a victims had 

they not been pushed towards a 
European country. . 

Dr Chnkravarti's study is aca- 
(icmic in concept and far fiom easy 


llie hist ary of the second half 
rwcntictli century. The massew 
tions of Africans from 
African states— the events id 
in November, 1969, are as 
example us any— are also 
com mon. One hopes that '"jr 
lute of Race Reations, 
published Dr Ciiakravarri^.^ 
will devote itself to the 
of the widei aspecis of^ Jgj; 
mg process of socalled repains 


Jan Chakravart 
Ilia main cinplp 
before the 
Burma in 194 

clnating things in say about thc ex- 
pulsion of Indians by an independent K one were in renla™ 

tt."™.T960? fer " mCnl - Par,1CUlarl!r Zn TlllSZrJZ 

In Burma' as in East Africa °i? C »t the mouth af one of 

Indian inunlgrant" acquiired' an* eel? GMeraf l Aniii) ttrate SUP|, ° llCra ° f 
nomic power quite disproportion- Jfencrai 
their numbers. Never more 


The Irish Jews 


LOUIS flVMAN : 

The Jews of Ireland 

lsiST tl,C 1 ' 8, , ' cst limes to the Year 

403pp. Shannon : Irish University 
Press. £3.60. 


• f i han 7 ,P er S ei L* of the lotaI popula- 
tion (though there was a great Con- 
centration in Arakun immediately 
adjacent fo India, where the local 
proportion was more than 20 per 
cent), yet they dominated the rice 
growing and rice distribution indus- 
tries, money lending and the retail 
trade. Not surprisin 
ence in numbers wl 

could only have reached such a size more than 
because of the tolerant attitude of refugees 
llte British colonial administration leave behind 


The outcome was perhaps inevit- 
able. Immediately afrer Burmese in- 
dependence ip 1948 the special posi- 
tion of the Indian community caine 
under attack, culminating in the mass 
exodus of the 1960s. Dr Chakravarrl 
estimates that in 1948 there must 
have been about G00.000 Indians in 


lioi* of the dilfr-rr.-iiiiiiEiim.s within 
Jewry itself. Titus, in mkc an 
example from Dublin (always the 
main centre), while Mr Hyman has 
something to say bulb about Lombard 
•Mrect West and Adelaide Rond, he 
tails to convey to his reader what is 
pcrfecjly plain in the observer on rhe 

| ‘ grout) d~*t It at tliese represent the 

This hook is clearly a labour of love • J*,". 08 , of 4 ^lass-structure 

lo which its author has devoted much’ dl&( r ,th,n ,{ ? llfild and lvell ‘ 
curious erudition and a vast amount nSi n ®_/!?. , ! ,ewur, i* comprised many 
of industry. How sad therefore to 
have to record that the result is 
merely a point of departure,' lot 
culmination. Louis Hyman is an 
tear histr * - ** 

amateurs 


ijiicmiy works on f h * H *38 r Sft(r 
of the Jews in Ireland 
have cause to be S^ ef J{Li ^0 
Hyman, but the theme iff* 
awaits its historian 


11 - ------ vtiuipi n 

line . graJations nf status. Not to 
know abouL these is to lack an essen- 
tial key to The understanding alike 
fne jewish role in Ireland and of 


i' S wfich ttJB B rr h I| , r By M °/ lhe Govern ment amijuarian^sm 1 rather^a^hfstarv }. Iym ,° n do f s SdSl'bfc horiwn^vlfcn 
*e ached such « ?(« ° f India . was ^edwith ru Influx of HI* account of the Jews iu IrSd J in y«s*ig«ies the Jewish back- 
leached such a size — than 300, MO of these ad contains oxhaustive lisw of nam^ and ho performs 

s, many being obliged to and dates, it gives us a fair indicarl™ !„ use / t ul ** rv «» when he draws our 
ehmd property and capital of the various slages of Im,nlBr?tinn ““SS? 0 " outbreak of anti- 


fin ancieni, widespread and 
bl; useful iuniinn activity, 
tet may well be “ no such tiling 
U » drug problem, only n drug- 
blera problem ", ns Andrew Weil 
3 in the best chapter nf tldn 
Even so, iL has by now 
ted so much anxiety and 
sled so ninny iiutiunul amt iutcr- 
lonal biueruimicies In deni with 
il Iht attention has been distracted 
hi other social problems of fur 
fo significance and potential 
nger. There is no doubt that 
fflsiia! action for the dnig-prob- 
in problem is overdue. 

Ihe Ford Foundation has been 
fliltilated by the report it commis- 
J ucd, which appeurs as the 
.'Wot book, iu join with three 
tita important pnvatu institutions 
a setting up a Drug Abuse Council. 
Although President Nixon id nisei i 


hai m.- luck-d drugs ;is llie iiiiinbei- 
<«*»• imihlem fucing the United 
Sillies unci American Federal gov- 
ernment expenditure on drug pro- 
grain i lies has increased from $100 
millinn in I*i70 in nver $400 million 
in 1972, the Council considers that 
the crying need is for leuilerstiin to 
see lhai the necessary research is 
curried (ml. 

However, die reporL itself, which 
is sensible, mutter oE fact and cool, 
is neither u programme for uction, 
nor even a programme for research. 
This may he as well. Dr Weil 
makes four suggestions that he be- 
lieves represent 

a real possibility and not a hope- 
less, unattainable ideal. . . . The 
first step needs to be nothing 
more than to stop what we arc 
now doing to prevent us from 
rcnching our goal. And that is 
nearly everything we nre doing in 
the name uf combating drug 
abuse. 

His proposals are us follows: 

1. Recognition of the impor- 
tance of altered states of con- 
sciousness and the existence of a 
normal drive to experience 
them ... 2. Provision for the expe- 
rience of ullercd states of con- 
sciousness in growing child- 
ren l. 1 ncorporntion of tho 

experience into society for pos- 
itive ends. A. Encouragement of 
individuals to satisfy their needs 
for altered consciousness by 
means that do not requite exter- 
nal tools. , , , , 

This brief paper is placed jn the 
pcnulliinaic position where it was 


KOIJIN WII1TI-; ; 

lie Nut Afraid 

2J5pp. Hi id ley I li-.id. £2. 


In 195ft epileptics were subject to 
legalized sterilization in seventeen ol 
the states of America. In some they 
were barred from school ; in all 
tliolr chances of employment were 
virtually nil. That was the climate 
in which Robin White and bis wife 
learned that their son Christopher, 
a vigorous, utliaclivc, more than 
usually intelligent boy of eight, was 
nn epileptic. At that time nil his 
parents knew about epilepsy was 
what they had heard, and what they 
had heard, as Mr While acknow- 
ledges, “ was derived from the super- 
stitions that hove historically sur- 
rounded the malady 

Before they could help their .son 
they had first to inform themselves 


about un illness on which there 
■seemed to be a public conspiracy iff 
silence. It was largely hy trial uiul 
error that they learnt how in pro- 
vide Christopher with llie support 
he needed in facing hotii his illness 
ami the mostly iiiiliclplul social 
attitudes towards it. For fourteen 
years, along with their younger sim 
and daughter, they gave him unfail- 
ing affection and understanding, at 
immense persona! cost, showing 
almost incredible endurance and re- 
source in the most nixing, circum- 
stances. At the end iff that lime they 
learnt that, possibly as » result nf 
the years of intensive medication, 
their son had suffered mental 
deterioration which wns irreversible, 
and that, instead of continuing in 
hope for improvement, they should 
enrol hint in a workshop for the 
mentally retarded. 

On one level Mr White's book is an 
inspiring record of the heights iu 
which a united family can rise. On 


iiilulhei, iiiU-iitiim.dk nr imi. il i . a 
dreadful indict ilium «*1 ru-dica) sei 
i-ucc. 

The iiiluiiiuitiini dial i licit sun was 
nil epileptic was given tn bis parents 
over the telephone, bleakly und with 
no sort of preparation. Of ihc vari- 
ous neurologists who irc.uod Chris- 
topher— none of whom, ibis being 
the United Slates, visited him at 
home — only one invited their 
detailed observe linns nf the effect 
of the massive closes nf drugs 
Christopher was ingesting, and 
adjusted the medical inn accord- 
ingly. When, ui a later si age, he 
developed psychotic symptoms, it 
was impossible to gel me necessary 
collaboration between neurologists 
and psychiatrists, wlm worked each 
in their own closed compartment. 
There should be a petition in the 
Litany for patients who are 
delivered into the hurnis of « broad 
spectrum of specialists, each doing 
his thing in isolation 


Disability disadvantaged 


ALFRED 

BUTLER 


MORRIS and ARTHUR 


No Feel to Drag 

190pp. Sidgwick and Jackson. £2.50. 

Few are the politicians who arc so 
deeply Involved in a cause which 
BcrlwiM 'iioped 'that it would attract they hope to serve by promoting a 
cast attention, but tl.o Council is. to private member’s Bill as Alfred 


which had ended seventeen yenTs 
to the day before he died. He iiod 
multiple handicaps, from severe 
leg injuries to partial blindness, 
and. In recent years, hod become 
chronically sick from the 
deficiency disease that hastened 
his death ... he was buried from 
home, but in a grave without a 
stone. In the 1930's, even more 
than in the post-war years, dis- 
ablement was another word for 
poverty. My mother would have 
said it was often also another word 
for needless humiliation. 


mid Arthur Butler huye supplied a 


Kovil* 3£ f c.% jiy 

s rue "“-sto S3 ~ msts 

ta.fr Ii.iwi' \uii ii enter the field to tubercular poor before I was eight 01 , the situation of certain 

.ufoise ilium without understanding years old Mr Morris writes in his t j ia lfdoinide children and their funil- 

prologue to this book. U cg j, as revealed. Along with their 

He was a disabled ex-Scrviccnmn account of the hectic race against 
of the savage and mindless war time to produce llie Act, Mt Morris 


advise them . . 

their own motivation* cither 


damning list of the difficulties en- 
dured by the disabled. Dunming be- 
cause many of them spring from 
official inerlvu which lends to delay 
in providing equipment, making 
alterations tn h dwelling ur giving 
the guidance and help which would 
enable tlie young disabled in particu- 
lar to enjoy at least some of tho 
recreations normal to their age. 

The problem is not one of a liny 
minority. When the Disabled Fcr- 
suns Act came into effect iu 1970. 
only 235,000 people were registered 
as disabled with local authorities. It 
lias sinca been found that there ara 
several million adults outside hospit- 
als suffering from wlmi the authors 
describe us '* sonic impairment^— a 
physical or mental defect hampering 
them in their efforts to lend u normal 
life \ 


Mother-needing 


BCIAEI, RUTTER : 

itornal Deprivation Reassessed 

ftpp. Penguin. Paperback, 50p. 


sinus are lltul sudden disruption of 
cause a child acute 


Beware of the dog 


can 


w could defy time 
"lew 

. Jorld's er_... 

janW surely find widespread 
that, in our current 
a respectable scientific pub- 
wdhj should be devoted to discus- 
pi nearly 500 papers on the 
011 of whether children are 


distress, lhai sociul deprlvatlon cnii 
lead to backwardness, that family 
is associated with dcltn- 
that total lack of early 
.mu 1 1^1(1 to a psycho- 
and that 


lead to 
discord 


GEOFFREY P. WEST : 

Rabies in Animals end Man 


- n„d .pace and SfSffieSTwtaii a^aycW 168pil . Do , id and Charles. £2.73. 

the Intellectual leaders of pathlc type of — 

world’s greut civilizations, wo age, family 0 u 


useful and could proloct the human 
population from Infection from 
wild-life animals whose liability to 
this disease lias been one nf the 
recent developments in its epiclcmi- 
s alagy. 


pared a vaccine which would render 
a dog immune from rabies, and in 
1885 successfully treated a boy who 
had been severely bitten by u rabid 
dog, TIi ere has since been discussion 
whether a vaccine prepared from a 
live or dead virus is preferable; 


age, lanmy reiauw»i“i»i -ij „ , . r . , nnhvinn Untreated, the disease has, with , or) i n ioi, is generoily in favour of the 

attention nnd stimulation ore nl Robies was first recorded in Ba y one doubtful exception, been iiniver- It if unCortanately true that 

relevant factors, it is dtmbmi - n 2300 bc : ll was recognized ns a ga |j y f atQ i death ftom rabies is not evory person treated with vne- 
whether Dr Bowlby evei implied form of madness In dogs, and the uniquely unpleasant: dying patients c j nc will escape the disease, although 
that they were not. . , owners were fined if tneir, dog ( mt wero frequently smotheredTo put .nn jj ie g reQt majority of them do; * 


oj. 

Rutter’s thnrmighness and 
^wopgical rigour cannot bc 
Points nut, soon after 
began to be mounted on 
Bowl by 's influential aftd 
1951 report on maternal 
^abon, evidence 
^oiulatu ihat 
and Rhesus 


relevant 
whether 
Ihat they 
Where _ 
from Dr Bowlby 

child 

Bowlby ’s word. 


wLcrc Dr Rutter d if fers sharply another human being, whether free- 
om Dr Bowlby is in his view that nian or slave. Geoffrey West, after quo 
Ivsei io young child is not, low Dr a vewtamy prartto, is 


to C t1ielr sufferings; Mr ’ West ... „ , . . , - , 

quotes an example of a case, pnf or- . This isa well informed and useful 
tuhately undated, in York where little book, which shows cleat ly. the 
parents smothered their ' phi id danger that would result from pny 
between two plllofrs : they were con- relaxation of the present controls, 
victcd of murder, but snbscquonLly certainly ns far as quarantine is con- 
pardoiied. In 1880 Louis Pasteur pre- cerned. It should be widely read. 


natSTreody to“nuach°lSS^ one detaflccf 

sS f Mss “mff y as 

Basssastfa: “ 

UM,i0 " ° f ”^3 well 



ssm ffi--avse 


situation where, so the 1931 census 
showed, more rhan 17 per cent of all 


mg Indians were permitted b 
Burmese authorities 


There are now 
titles in “ Penguin ^ 

Books ", a «rfrs JaunctarfjJj-- w 
ponse to a demand bv s* u i MfU ji 
paperback edlliatis i d 

academic works which jnef j 

afford to buy. .The elgh J^ ^ 
Marx by Louis 
lared by Ben Brewster 
Ervlng Goffnian’s /n^r^li ft 
(270pp, £1) and 
90p) ; Ldvi-Strauss's 
Anthropology, w gjJg“ Sifljg 1 
Jacobson and Brow* 

Schoepf <410pp, f IjJO) , b 
Etiays in CrtUCal TheorV 

fnimlerarirtn m5T“ ni anti* Marcuse, transiaieo 

1*111,1,.™°.“' semi (is in which disgraced Limerick Shapiro <290pp. £ V 25 L , ri*nfi« 1 ^ 
milted bv' the Agures from the last quarter of^ *£! ? ,ty 1,1 , 1904 * r,le ver y year which logy of Afff* Weber bjf JfljJJj. (3lOPj 

to take but a nineteenth century aSSS 0t £ Joyce selected For I.eopold Bloom's translated 

monev with aoart from » . ut ’ Dublin odyssey. But even here his £J 25) : The Sociology m 

anslated hy P- A - 


,t,u rigorous to ouserre i'-Tj... n,- 

dutj 0 °J" - caldron or romeipbcr . ■ jn i aHV question or uww> 

E£S n C i ,ldh rt be B°" to b , c osvchology ; that the mother 
RW; f *? r “ ll : By now there Is Kf,” mnnotiopic towards 
m qody of work to be surveyed, 

fi Pi-no, t . . . 7“ 1 _ 


p!iS cat number of minuscule 
the subject can be 

^i, ^i ulcr distinguishes the 
» 2: “Perience which *’ moth- 


^Jsatss-jsB 


stages 
us 



have accounted for some of the oppo- 
KW considered mi pair, g ffld 

wrr dostroyed- 

and to then ow 
single nurturing^ 

tjHd,--. : v «8 ieriu consequences of Dr* Bowlby, sometimes accusoa oi n jjfjg dog B u , u e «--j T . r . A ., 

JSilPt* * childhood separa- mystical belief in mother love, was . the ^«ase.andlt took fo^ yea«s 

%8Dtinr. d T ,vat,0 5 5 thc iwtorB surely taking the more practical q[ control by >meznt iof *f u «”J* w B egC 

OS ^the bypothet- paint of view'- ^ a0DrOBC h • Wft 


; tlia possible abort 
3,“dlong.ierm 


endemic: reliance must 
‘ on vaccination, and 


Srv n a ^ t - U f e ’ emotional 
social or nutritional 

’^ri ftr ell F as fB e * se *7 tc-. Y ,-_ - 

J an ‘Ily relationships, clinical and 

'ephtiuion. ■< experience 


miliaueou* ov«*-»w-. -- - e iri ThailanU . there ,arc 

„d even comtaonsensc countne ^ m deat|ls a yea. . 
, To say that rigorous « : . Q . t0 bp reappearing, in 

tal testing is^ now deeded I^ t ® e, S 1 | r LL n -countries where it 



Seduction of a 
Tall Man 

11 Another of his so promising dreamy atmospheric thrillers • 
in a Kafkaesque Soho.'. . Brilliant incidentals, including a,,- 
blind coloured clair-voyante. One day lie-will astonish us.” 
The observer • ' 

■“ It's tough and roughi and moves like a whip.” 

Evening St ant] aid 

1 combines the tension and readability of ihc thriller 
with' tho Style and intelligence of a born novelist.” 

• Sunday Express • 

' ■’ £2.10 - • ' ' . 
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MAfU t r Itl.lKIIARlJ : 

Nmivvlic his Loire ilc Paris : l.a 
Revolution, 1780-1799 
457pp. Penis: Iliiriieiie, fm- ihe 
Ahsociui iuu pour la publication train} 
llisl rii j-o da Paris. 80fr. 

If Paris is still not allowed a 
wain' and a remains deprived of 
the municipal am on on ly grained 
to other French cities, the city 1ms nt 
least been granted a very magnificent 
consolation prize, in the form of a 
multi-volume official history, pub- 
lished under tho auspices of the 
Conseil do Paris. The present 
volume, tile author of which held till 


cirr.ihiiin. } Ik: west fronts of die 
rliuirhfs wei*u denim ted with ha li- 
ners mid carpers. 'J lie same year, 
tliero were large congregations In 
nearly ail the par Mies on All Snints 1 
Day, and nil Sun tiny, November 10, 
there was a record turnout, much 
in tho alarm of die Conseil G£n6rnl 
of the Commune, ut Suint-EiMadie. 

The persistence of religiosity is 
confirmed in uthcr statistics. On the 
eve of die Revolution, there still 
e si sUmI Livenly-fmir orders of nuns, 
slightly less limn in L7f»2, correspond- 
ing closely 10 the class structure of 
the city, us could be illustrated by 
the titles they boro: dames dc , 
sne ms dc .... filler tie ... t the last 


K-W iveruhii" JarsJly ’ from efe 

So r b on ne cover s ” h perl o d of the l,,en,s "/ 1,M? fem,,le proletariat, vast 
SlfiS’n Z Lj. i provincial girls, .servants 


Revolution, tho T h enmd or ian Reac- 
tion and the Directory. A further 
volume for tho Consulate and 
Empire, by Jean Tulard, lias 
apparently already appeared. 

One of the most convenient of 
the many myths which have sur- 
rounded tho history of the Com- 
mune was that all sources concern- 
ing the history of Paris before ancl 
during the Revolution were des- 
troyed with the burning of tliu 
HAtcl-do-Ville in May 1871. A great 
deal, including the minutes of the 
municipality, was in fact destroyed ; 
but much more remained, often in 
unlikely places, ns well as, more 
obviously, in the Archives Nation- 
ales and those nf the Seine Depart- 
ment. The present work has drawn 
heavily on statistical muterial, 
available either In parish records, 
or in CL'rfi/tcurs tie domicile and 
cartes rouges, tax returns, ration 
cards, tn be found In the Archives 
Natiimules. Thanks to this new and 
often minutely informative mate- 
rial, Mnrcel Reinhard lias often 
been able to reconstruct the socio- 
professional composition of whole 
streets, sometimes of whole quar- 
ters, and he has also succeeded, ful- 
some important areas of the city, 
in drawing up an accurate map of 
the relative spread of householders 
and dwellers in Lodging-houses, an 
enterprise of crucial importance, In 
that It provides the most eloquent 
line of division between those living 
just above the subsistence level and 
those who were definitely below it, 
mid uf such complexity that it hud 
previously deterred historians less 


and laundresses, redeemed fallen 
girls who Eiad passed through Sainte- 
Catlierinc. The filles retained their 
i mu mu sc popularity with the poor 
throughuut the Revolution. 

The author is very much in his 
element when discussing the possible 
total population of Paris end its 
breakdown into social and profes- 
sional categories. This had been a 
problem which exercised n number 
of observers in the last twenty years 
of tho tmeien regime, Expilly, in 
1770, putting It at 576,000, Buff on, in 
1773, nt 700,000, Mohcnu, in 1778, 
at 670,000, La Michodiere, Mes- 
sancc, Lavoisier and des Poniinellcs, 
In about 1788, at 650,000 household- 
ers. As M Reinhart! comments, it is 
almost impassible to colculato the 
tot ul number nf non-householders, 
though he suggests that at lenst 
220,000 people could be described us 
rrniHngi 1 * by 1790 ; but theso would 
not all necessarily bo habitants de 
gurtiis. In the Section Boiino-Nou- 
valle, for instance, there lived some 
500 masons, 95 per cent of them 
originating [ruin the C reuse mid the 
Onie, crowded together, twenty, 
thirty or forty foeuen lodging house, 
most of them very young (twenty 
to twomy-ninu). very dirty, im- 
niumud and illiterate. He quotes 
similar figures fnr the Section do 
Monirmiil. Those “armies of Lim- 
ans! ns " (ns describod by Mordcr) 
may account fur tho largo number 
of bachelors in the population nf 
rcvolul ionary Paris ; they also pro- 
vided iho sinews nf riot mid vlo- 


nersi stent and less patient than M loner*. Accord] ng Lo another cnlcuin- 
K oi imam. . . , ,, tlon, covering this lime the whole 

It is unlikely that we shall over get city, 74,000 pnuple occupied prem- 
n more accurate, more detailed slut is- isos leased Tor less than 200 livros. 
t Ini! survey of Park during these ten i.- ur ;| ie Uiirtv veara nrccedlne tho 

Kevolmi<JI *. ific marriage rata 
M Reinhard insists, early in the bout, showed n remurkablo stability at a 
on the enormous disparity both in yenHy avcrSc of 4 500 to 6L® with 

and 1^.5362 ^ WlbBfi. ^ of ‘ woddlnla duS 

fn 6 co n,m uwicai»is LcnL being conslstoiitly observed! 

Jn each. Sainte-Opportuno had to Christenings nveraacd 20 000 avenr 

Z.2i ave T-5V 0n,y 300 a ^icS in ’lTSS S 

RnTiif ^ n C 5 ?« ! n S »’ PU ! 5.V e " a ^ou^dlings, with an average of three 
Jsoeufit, Sain t-PIerro-des-Arci s and to five bam I sms for everv marriaca 
Sainte-Croix with about 600 each. Child.-m snnr tn i-hn roimtini tn ,„ai. 


At the other end of the scale would 
come the vast parishes of Saint- 
Eustaebe (90,000), Saint-Sulpico 
(100,000, the biggest and most pres- 
tigious of them all— no wonder Uib 


foundlings, with nn overage of three 
to five baptisms for every marriago. 
Children som to the country to wet- 
nurses would probably not figure in 
these totals. Tlio maximum number 
of christen Lugs took place in Mny- 
June. the least in September. Burials 
oscillated from 18,000 to 20,000 a 


S» -¥f a gar « r«Sfc * Tsas£ 

™ ? f-P^ nsh bo , u n * Ther ? wci e 24.155 births, 7,505 


10 fta ' r ! I confined in tbs Year III, tho highest monthly 
t0 1? 1 j com P“ ra . l ively well-to-do death rates being reached In October, 
nd well-educated, it often brought 1794 and January add February 
hurch attendance nearer to the level 1795. In other words, the morbidity 
f the poorest habitant de garni. crisis reached Pads nearly six 


°rtfy to tho comparatively well-to-do 
and well-educated, it often brought 
church attendance nearer to the level 
of the poorest habitant de garni. 

In this respect, as M Reinhard 
■nows, the revolutionary period 
actually favoured an Increase in 
popular faith and church attend^ 
once. Thus the FSte-Dfau was cole* 
bra ted with unparalleled pomp In 
1790. the King and the whole of his 
family attending mass at the royal 
church of Salnt-Germain-rAuxer- 
rnis, while there were huge crowds 
jn die more plebeian churches 
of Saint-Merry, Saint- Jean-en-Grdvo 
and Saint-Paul. It was much the 


1795. In other words, the morbidity 
crisis reached Pans nearly six 
months earlier than towns like Ver- 
sailles, Rouen, Dieppe and le Havre ; 
It also appears to have been less 
acute than in the Norman ports. 
The period of the Terror also 
witnessed a dramatic increase in the 
rate of divorce. During the first nine 
months of 1793 there were 1,663 
divorces, for 5,464 marriages. Many 
historians have described tho period 
of thp Terror as one of extreme 
li ben in age, hut revolutionary 
divurce was made extremely easv. 


! a fm i n i i>f iv i si (mu iuid experience 
lint as .i chmnphm. 

, A pai l fruni so much valuable 
i slaiisiinil »■ vide hoc, must ul ir nrigi- 
' nul, M RoinEiaril has niiioii ul' imer- 
, cst to say mi the subject nf pupuliiv 
mentalities. Ilc lias a dramatic 
passage aliniil the fours felt by 
Parisians, tlimiigluuH I lie cciUury, nn 
i lie subjoii nf i lie quarries which 
ucnipicd so muoli nf tlio .sub-soil on 
which ilu! capital was built, especi- 
ally in tile iinilli-ousr and in i lie 
snulliei-n ilistiiois. in times of stress, 
these panic fears multiplied ; tmnies 
of countei-rcvolutioimnes, brigands, 
Austrians, “gens sans nveii”, crip- 
ples, and si i <•», having assembled in 
tiie c.i i a rni i lbs, iviinld, ir was felt, 
emerge at night, thro ugh die elabo- 
rate network »f the city’s sewers, 
and take over the rlty. We learn too 
that, just befure the October Days, 
Children had been seen cutting oil 
the heads nf eats and carrying them 
oil sticks. July 1789 had left Its 
murk. M Reinhard lus a telling 
phrase mi the subject of poverty: 
“Le Piirisien inis£reux reslait dans 
lu ciipitale, il ehangenit de quarticr M 
— nil observation amply borne nut by 
the study of the cartes rfe sdietJ. Tlio 
Jewish community, which was small 
— about 5(H) fain ihes at the most — 
wus well thought of by the petit 
peupfe. 

M Reinhard nlsn illustrates the 
mourning fours displayed by the 
repressive authorities in their rela- 
tions with wage-earners during the 
years before the Revolution. In 1777, 
print-workers had been obliged to 
carry a livret which included a per- 
sonal description of die hearer. This 
obligation was extended in 1781 to 
liukcrs’ apprentices, in 1783 in 
finishers, in 1785 tn ribbon-makers 
mill in hrrxicKsc*. But these police 
measures did nut extend to the fran- 
chises oF the Faubourg Sail it- Antoine. 

Most of the properly that changed 
hands during the Revolution was 
acquired by businessmen and well- 
to-do professional people. Only 
ahum fully small shopkeepers thus 
became owners of properly, mid only 
nvo gardeners and two wage-earners. 
The general effect of I hu.se chunges 
was thus to reinforce the conserva- 
tive element in the population slruc- 
lure, n fan which may help tn ox- 
phiin die long quiescence nf Puris 
ufter the collapse uf the popular 
risings of 1795. In .lamiary, 1793, 
116,000 male Parisians had been 
under arms in the National Guiml— a 
rcduuhiHhlt* force indeed. In the pre- 
vious year, August 10 had been 
rendered possible liy the voluntary 
abstention from tfye operation nf the 
gardes national's of the moderate 
western districts, men who might 
nave been expected to have shown 
concern for the defence of the 
Tuilei'ies. Tn 1795, this imbalance in 
i ?, rn,ei ' fmcHs was remedied by 
die disarming of most of the National 
Guard. 

M Reinhard, like Louis Chevalier 
for the Paris of half a century iater, 
fa at all times acutely aware of the 
topography nf the city. The numcr- 
ous maps are eloquent and tlioro Is a 
striking description of the devolop- 
JjJfMuf the journ^e of August 10. 
The Palnca was well protected from 
the Left Bank by tho Seine ; and it 
was largely inaccessible from the 
east, from the Ilfltel de Ville and 
the Faubourg. It was open only to 
the wost, the districts of wfiich 
appeared to be socially reliable. But 
the inhabitants of these districts, 
who had previously abstained from 
voting and who had taken no part 
.{“the abortive June 20 operation, 
nail become alienated from the con- 
stitutmnal monarchy. It was csson- 
Hally this negative factor which 
resulted in the appalling success of 
that bloody affair. An Englishman, 
working for the Embassy, reported 
Grcnvdle: «i t appears that 
Eleven Thousand persons lost tboir 
Uves on the 10th of last month. , ; ,■* 
This is not from M Reinhard but 
from unpublished material in the 
Bodleian. 

• Unlike the papulation of tho 


same the following year, In June, By the Year Vllt, the divorce rate 
1791, when the festival fell provi- liad fallen to only sixty. Mld-cen- 
rfentmlly two days after the Flight tuiy, In 175G, tfio population- -in- 


1791, when the festival fell provi- 
dentially two days after the Flight 
to Varenucs, which enabled the 
authorities to ploy down that event. 
Two years later, in June 1793, the 
F£r«-Dieu drew large crowds to the 
churches of the faubourg Saini- 
MarceJj at well as to Sainr-Eusiache 
■nd Samr-Sulpicc, a sure sign of the 
continuous attachment of tho petit 
peuple to the faith. Even on this 


me weunn nt material in this 
intoliifiont and beautifully illustrated 
book Is readily visible on the sur- 


ovi- had fallen to only sixty. Mid-con- 
ight tiny, in 1756, tfia population ln- 
the eluded six centenarians,' sevsbty-f our 
eni. nojangenarians, 3S7 octogenariaus 
the and 426 septuagenarians. These 
the figures make it easy to understand 
ini- the tremendous prestige accorded, 
the both by the urban and the rural poor, 
ihe to any man over sixty. He was re- 
:tit gnrdud, as ft uubert has shown for the 
his late se venreenth century, nor Only as 


• — — — w<tjr rioiuio uii me sur- 

■St*, it not only makes 
extremely enjoyaWo reading but 
also constitute* a very * valuable 
of Reference. No one cou- 


ccraed with the history o SI s can 

iL J 1 can fit serJe aS a 

model for the organization of urban 
history In general, for! the author 
tfjapjgf Hn<! hpds answers to 
P/ Ji * S that ? r o common to any 
triS age!” 6r C,ty in th « P f o-lndus-‘ 


B. T. WHITE : 

Tanks and iiliu-r MW »>l Hir Btif/.. 
krieg Eva 1939-41 

l52pp, iur luiiiiig fiH •Miisti.iiions, 
Ulitndfurd. LI. .50. 

BAHT II. VAMIK-HVI-J-N : 

The Observer's Mililurv Vrliirles 
Directory from 19-15 

•125pp. Win in'. L.VU). 

Tanks mid other .Il l's uf the lllitz- 
krieg Era 19VJ-H is a volume in Mu- 
“ Median i sed Wailuro in i.'olnur'’ 
series concerned with rlio tiisiory of 
i lie .subject I'rmii I lie genesis ul" the 
lank and die nrinnuivd car early in 
I his century up in die present day. 
It is uf particular i merest because 
it covers a crucial period, die age of 
the Gevnan Blitzkrieg uperations in 
1939 and 19-10, which opened the 
eyes of many .students of military 
strategy to the real potentialities of 
mecham/eil warfare on land and, at 
the saute tune, revealed many defects 
m lily design of existing equipment. 

It is interesting, now dial one can 
look buck on the dark days of 1040 
with a cenmu (leraclmioni, that die 
British and French, who pioneered 
the funk in the First World War, 
had as their main hutllc tanks on 
die outbreak of the Second World 
War machines which were cpiite 
utisuited to die demands of Witz- 
krivg campaigns. Until the British 
Matilda and the l-Tenrli i’ll 1U Ins 
looked excellent on paper. The 
thickness of frniii.il armour on 
holii was superior in anything the 

Germans had. The Matilda was 
certainly grossly undergo lined ; hut 
the LB Bl bis, wirli its i-omliinuiinn 
of 47mm gun in turret and hiill- 
uioiimed 75niiu gun, might well have 
been thought to lie a match fnr the 
best German tank, the I’/Kpfw IV 
ulna with a 75mni gun (and there 
were nor many l’/Kpfw I Vs aliimt in 
1940), In fact, die M.uildu was 
very slow indeed (l.'imph lint out 
can the level), ami tin t il, while n 
!*».*¥’ lw P l ,, ‘ r hour fusiei, like dm 
Matilda had u nulier limited 
range. Ihe CIVk hui) gun, moreover, 
lllilllgli of Ini'i'e ealiine, had n low 
inn //level nelly and, being hull 
imninted, was not easy hi hiinit to 
hear. Finally, neither die British 
Jiiir die French had evolved the 
kind nf nirdrs wlilrli eon id make 
die best use of dir udv, inlugec, 
notably thick armour, which their 
inni'hineK poiises-ied. 

There cun lie no donlit dial in 
May 1940 dm ftmnans had the 
right kind of limits, and their 
nnnmir t hi ought u it i he hut t le of 
France wns superbly handled. Oddly 
enough, however, their tuuks, as 
nittciiliiGs, were mu all dint they 
might have been. The P/Kpfw IV, 
the pride of fteriunn armour, wus 
then available in fairly small num- 
bers, and the mu in striking power 
of tho Germ an Puii/er divisions was 
top FzKpf w I [ f which con Id cer- 
tainly have been .mopped cold by a 
wall-hand led Matilda or French 
CB. Even the P/Kpfw IV, ns the 
Gormnns were in discover in 1941, 
was not by any mentis die best tank 
in the world. In the opening stages 
l “5 ir atlyc « ““ lilt* Soviet Union, 
the Gcripun Pan/er fieiicrtiis were. 


it would Kcem ninrii iv I 
mo prised to mecttw.^’N 
fyi'iEly fSrtfe ^ 
macniiies. tlt.> i, .... ha 


iiiucliiiics, the ], eav 
medium T-34. f he ' 
lindoiihlediy the ’if 15 
i a,lk * “» « fighting 
« some ways crude-cSfig 
the turret for its lw Tg 
were excruciatingly , lnco lJ2 

in tho Russian armoury, du i 
< |" t i ro, | y right for Vfc/ 
task it had to perform, iiwtf 
however, tho Russians, d«S 
skill of their tank d«lS J 
no bettor in 1941 in theffl 
of their armour than ifcH? 
and the French had been in M 
««d other AFFi a , 
Blitzkrieg Era does dot bu e \ 
to say, however, on the mi 
of tho machines it desmlsi. 
part, no doubt, because ofM 
space. The format adopted & 
treat tho tanks, tracked arm 
ami armoured cars of the aj 
European powers and the Bu 
States (but not Japan) moreerk 
in the chronological order rf 4 
appearance. The first section eH 
book illustrates the machlMs ' 
means of colour paintings by Jd 
Wood. There then follows i sects 
in which each machine is pnrrid 
wills a technical desalptk 
Finally, there are some aunt 
camouflage and markings, i |i 
punitive table of the most mm 
data of the machines discussed,*! 
a few drawings showing the imb 
arrangement of same of the h 
significant tanks of the period h 
ered. 

Tho funiiut of this book, uJ< 
ulhera in the series, is not tnon 
satisfactory. The trouble lies ati 
with the il lustrations, ivbidfit 
trifle too impressionistic to hi 
real use either to the mode® 
nr to the studenL uf the 
of warfare. The artist 1 * ejt 3 
taiuly needs supplemoutauaji 
the lens of the camera [raj 
the most iiseful feature eft* » 
ii that it discusses n« 
inucliines of the period mwJ 
already well known, but * 
rather more exotic product* 
Fmnmuin and Amencin ir» 
like the Swedish SlrtdsrtgO^ 
the Polish IOTP and Ite nfj 
Russian T-28 and TJS « 

equipped with n 
turrets as If they redly 
ships uf the land. ... 

The Observer's 
Diivcfurtf follows a l'ljljj] 
difforem from that of 
series. Earth IL Va« 

volume, like a companion 
armoured figliting 4 ■ 
work of reference id* •J 
slons to artistic «* ; JL’Jj 
catalogues, with PgA 
t rations wherever possijjj ^ 
used in all the world saj 
1945. It deals witH aHaj^, 
well as with a mon ^ ^ 
wheels, from staff® T ^ 
cycles, but Icuves the^ * 
stuff, tanks, to another 1 ^ 
two Observer 
merit o place JJjJ* orpEiaa* 
military intellteen* g* 
concerned w dh to®., 
spheric aspects of 
ogy- 


Getting about 


_ sr political situu- . musi ligiunus. tuiruuin-.truciL'i1 

A j!* »he United States cities in ilic United Stales is Dallas, 

11 aw kwiu'd and URly not all nf whose inliiibitaiU'. leg re r- 

to previous critical f-pja -u ^ m led — hi reginl— the usxassiiiaiinn ot 

SjurrOTS 1 hp loct h^ct nrmp ^ 

1 11C Idol DCol IlOUC ; 

war in ninuleenth- dire predictions of woe. Some impin’- 

frSfnrir Violence is not much turn and euc.uii raging truths about 

c.irface in most parts of American life can he gathered even 

• sJi Slates— perhaps one . L oin this basically pessiiuistic bonk. 

“ ■ ill narts of the United lire very few really Inst causes in PRANK OTTO CATHLI.. PAUL tox. Bui must nf ihe ciuiinliulitnis jt j s pessiiuistic only liy Ainenuiit 

*?S™iiEntly a collection of the Uuiied States. Perhaps there is and AI.I-KN WlilNSTKiN here are not u mere seeking nut of standards from the decline if not a 

5 United States political his- none, and all that is happening is (imitursl : a claim lor possibly undcrcsii mated totul disappearance of the belief iu 

■ Siund to reflect the serious the addition nf new causes, ulsu The Growth of American Politics homes like Douglas : they u re acute •‘America the Golden”. On the 

savage internal con- doomed lo he lost — for example, tlio Volume L: Through Rucniismiciiuu. SI,d often origiiml views not only of . whole, up until the present day, tho 

Iwrh are at the moment ' tip- revoli of the hlacks and, perhaps ,54-lpp. the crisis of Ihe Civil War, hut of a United States has been a success 

L, ii nriaciples of civilization more significant, the current revoli ' . ' , . c!il _, , gruat many crises since. story, perhaps ihe success story, 

f treat republic which not ko ,,f iho Chi canos. the millions of 550 '" ' " " S nct K L W As the introduction tells ns, die One can still study the history of 


The Growth of American Politics 


United States has been a success 
story, perhaps 1A1? success Story. 
One' can still study the hi si ory of 


iuex repuoiic wam, »••• 01 uio ufiicmios, me umuuiia m «■« As the Introuiictum tens us, me ums wn j -■ 

Ks ihe " lust best hope of Mexicans coming to the political , % , u " „ rp „ . teaching of American history, in the the United States as a great hlsinri 

T f . . surface in the United Stales, es- Oxford University Press. L-wf. each No t , fll a|lv rale lim a very il- cal phenomenon mining inm.n des 


icnmt/f 0/ American Po/ificx pcciailv iu Californiu. (paper 

imibology and This means that political history 

uwbscks. For 1 icr - n ljlt . united States is highly topi- driven 

jjrtijaa accounts of ^ imi orti j There are, of course, ncrimon- ticket, 

5. wements and tniiures . ... 1: i„ ’ 


n tl' nniir rians, out me uoctnnai views ot uic 

Master of Balliol are matters for 
Oyjd Stat j acadeniit; discussion and perhaps 110 
Jjjiore tlio JJJfJ'fa more relevant today in many cases 

od present, than thfl f than the history of Bentley’s role at 
alto ffvolutionaiy activities Ot n-..!..:... rniinnn Camhi-lfln*. At nnv 


r- -hdversiiy Pre«- c -’-76 Mc ' 1 North at any rate. 11 mil very re- 

(pupcrluicK, El .9(1 u.k1i). cently was the teaching of u success 

story. It is much harder to teach 

to vote the Republican such a success story tnclny, and still 
id there is u possibility that harder to get it believed. There are 
sidential elections will be » great many old-fashioned people 
d from the Congressional and old-fashioned families who are 
, since the Congressional still debating the role nf Jefferson 
1 would keen alive the old Davis or of Andrew Jackson or even 


cal phenomenon turning ini on des- 
tined, welcomed, expected Lriunipn. 

I11 ninny ways the United States 
still does represent tn people who 
know it well, natives or foreigners, 
u mums orrto seclorun 1. Even some 
aspects oF Americuii history which 
are not totally edifying have turned 
out tu be nationally valuable. Tliero 


n r as-tlirit ii4C nf LUUI1 lilt: IliaiUl.V Ul ocmicj a 

S'ifTS mSo?u Scotland Trinity College, Cambridge. At any 
hn rauion boil- lr is 0,, & when certain ghosts 

hfe,?" revolii. of the revolutionary settlement. 

* twbblmg over with reyoui „ e ,, n -: n ii„ >„ ir^icmH. walk dint 


n zeal, and it Is perhaps 
flout tbat the numerous niili- 
ilsbirants of Scotia Minor, if 
Out origin, have to go to 
■ or to Dorry to celebrate 
fuibal jamborees. 

pj makes a British or, still 
LU English survey of current 


Trinity college, cumDiiage. m B»iy dial the growth of American poll- R»oae^ iiicre is no in ^ . rat i on 01 - devoted and courngcous 

rate, it is only when certain ghosts ties is not merely a collection «if f® 1 So 11 th oi ciSe side und assassins like Georges Cadoudal or 

of the revolutionary settlement, ’' historical revisions . It is p.111 of J !}“ f ^X Stliur the heroes of the Commune. To that 

especially in Ireland, walk dial the political warfare of the most m New England on the otliu . degree, the history of the United 

there is some of the flavour of powerful body politic 111 the world. The irrelevance of a grenr deal of States is edifving and hopeful. But 

American historical politics to be , f . ■ , , t t , lut this bn ok is \' mi X history i* trndc plain, and tho to v | 8 i tors 0 r,' indeed, residents who 

sniffed in the rather fetid at.no- n c n] c cdon of party documenlsT or impfications ot tin* great revision | iave seen a good deal of Washing- 

sphere .if Scotia Magna. J Election of ^ndlStt ?)' e . extremely senous. For the t0llj Nliwai . kl ami Detroit on fire. 

It is sianificant that in most All uf the contributors are serious United States has been, fro* 11 toe t | l0 country seems less promising or 

So!,,l,an S citfe the Co U "c<l"rat u ui„„"iuSi? S ™.c ” ttaiuita- STJf’ t 1™ djclonj rt.. political 

stiirs-uiHl-liiirs flies, b^ide the stars- the lute David Pattor. uNmoly afo° e among tho Ereit mriSm of «Hvlde U ds whiel.t An.erlctms fiave for 


or ncwai k. lsquany nupor- Anienc.uia rigiiujr mm * - bk» almost eve 17 one ot rue sacrea rhf . notlmistic views of 

the need to realize that of the Rebellion, fliere are in grent controvorsies tltat preceded j ates . ail d sacred triumphs is under Bancroft S Jnines C Ford 

-family tradition, religious America many people to this day the Civil Wm. One of the best q lies tion and not so much under 9?® A Cmiventioii orators It is 


Wh very little use for the position because of Appomattox. Webster Even the treason of Wob- 
p dynasty. There are many Ami it is one of the difficulties of ster in the famous Mureh 7 speech 
f«e— verbally m any rate— the im.dvrn Republican Party in tho which produced a bad poem uy 
p®, recalling the Intel days of South Hint its political stance is Whittier, }fi by T f n ' 

g fewfiflid. But nil of tills is rather like that of the Inst act of being terribly “KSSL.rJn.SS’ 

B an u - r a ■ at I . . 'I'h^ n.mmfirntlr VllPilf nni'tlfU ClirPPQ4 nF fDP CFCBL COEllPl O* 


On the whole it matters very 


tmwi rd ^ u B I c B usl ness hv Albert Beveridge and Edivord patriotic scenes and the old had bis pessimistic momenis io- 

iT £± Pl ?t^ k V lata i of rfub II inn 1 become larecly denun- dimming wns one of the signs of a patriotic legends nrc received not words die end of his long life, and 

“ SS'iis yltssa 

great many heroes of the history of tilar. The Second Inaugural is por- 
tlic Republic are stILl bitterly con- haps the governing texr they rend, 
__ troverslal. Aaron Burr lias found n and of course one at any rate of tlio 

l/vf _ . 1 learned hut perhaps implnusible de- questions asked in tha Gettysburg 

rTn’TA t n A I ntl I! 11 P\| feiider. People now are at least as Address has been inserted by Iiis- 

yUl C I 1 1 C V iUIlVJ U-V^Vjl intareated in Debs as iu Mark wry. The United States Is still 


Sefore the Conquest 

^ Th. din,.* of tho Mcsoamwica,, 

American Civilisations Artec", which is generafiy oxceUeni- J tQ b J g?Kr exSnt 

I 7 r- n , , . . f . * niebililiography shows how fully the * onaMM P 033 ^ of Thomas 

fin £ P 4 la 7^- Wc ‘ dL '" Wd has talcan into accQunt die j^ruvian lady) that 

— l contrary views of Aztac society on j nc> textiles, and, it may 

which huvo been expressed by differ- po st-conquest lacquered 

'Jwnrfl,, CivfiiMCiofu is aii ant writers, und readied bis own con- lieakers arc pietpgraphic writings 

J7, ™, since it tries to elusions. are based on so few examples that 

J'j®* **ast the major civilizu- The Inca uro introduced by a chap- t j ie y have provoked a lot of sccpti- 
wMesoamerlca and Peru from ter 011 the nosl-Classlc (a term not c | sm> 

«giQnlng s until the Conquis- now generally used) period in t e subsequent chapter, the 

*« overthrmv them. Apart from Andean region formally called the 1 ares gonie 0 f the cultures 

X s an fl toe lucas, where he Central. noL Mitolte, , AjWjJ Mexico and Peru, ending with the 

1 assistance of sixteenth- was ingen 


fender. People now are at least as 


interested m uoua ™ .*« ««*.<» — — - — — — / — , , . , 

Hanna. After all, this is an age in Formally united, very fonnidaola 
which John D. Rockefeller IV lias and powerful if not necessarily the 
turned democrat, and one of the last best hope of earth. 


Debs as iu Mark 


6. N, HE OR r; AND (Rdiior) : 

A History of Transport 

311pp including 28 plates. Dent. 


of knowlcdpo a 

canal dcvemp^J- 


This lavishly illustrated volume, pri»- 
4?*?^ N. Georguno and five 

uistJngulshed associates, is au ad- 
mlrabje introduction to the techni- 
Ml history of transport. Anthony 
Dent examines the use of human and 
5J u ™ a j 1 Power up to modern times. 
G. N. Georgano assesses road trans- 
port from the introduction of self- 
propelled vehicles to the ago of 
inass production. J, B. Snell presents 
an account of rufl transport in the 
pre-locomotive age of waggon ways 
and in succeeding chapters details, 
m a compressed Hut highly readable 
fashion, the history ot railways in 
Eurone and the United States. 
Donald MacIntyre describes the 
evolution - of the ship from the 
holloVved-ouc * Tree trunk tp the 
CM tanker.. Charles UadfieJd 
contributes: from: hU immense store 


actuaf adventures" j- 

Bv concentrating ^ 

icZoSj 

unfold a tale « P jmpr 
stimuli » transport ^ 
and It; sociri 
are left very muen ^ 
Instead of a-idaf 

trtnsport. services auL b4 

story against tois. ^^jpy ^ ■■ 
vey an almost <?e ^ 

actual develop^ teC tnk* 

dear tha? a 2^wdsMd, c0 B‘»! 
ibllitles alwa^g^^r® 
compctiitya wiw ' f 0 ® , ii 

CXS£3^f~M 


K •• work Of SK Rurlier |n .ho some choptor mjro « 1. . .trolglttfomord 

BgsS'asSi SEHSr»« bss.uwsis. ■ 
S®fB xssi a 1 - s , as , paffa'ass 

is possible to disagree ,. om ,>arison8 aii even remoter one |, e meant as a filling to sweeten the 
terefor “ M 1 * ° r th lB or being ^ that of the Tultccs with the sftn dwldi, since they are nowhart 
emphasis, but. on tho barbarians who' conquered Rome. referred to In toe text. In toe fore^ , 

tefe“=-SSf \2&&*U23S&%rt£. 


wMmsEMmam 


unreasona 

tb , 6 SnKum 

, hdnim». fc l / <iraen ^ ou ^ tr ^de eni politic 

u« bf Mod- cnees hot! 


That it has not been ■ 

The Ladykiller , 

an Empires by Spain. . 

SBSS The Life of Landrti, 

. the French Bluebeard : 

;.-.p ; ■ ; 

Lf« S?ed,b«ut ‘there was certainly room: for this biography - 

Times; Literary Supplement. ; : 

‘A; gripping reconsttuctioii. Bardens can be 
congratulated on producing a rea) enme. classic 
j»ca pm CM Trdfvii • '' ‘-^Allcri Hutt Aft-TifrJaurnaliiit. 

; ‘“ U ^T“” eM ‘ r ’ : * jvjost evocative of the: maa|—^ 37(6. 0mes. . 
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THE 

MALAHAT 

REVIEW 

lo Ijp published on 
I New Yeat’.s Day J 9/3 

I ivili contain 
I lim e, contributions from 

I ROBERT GRAVES 
i a reprint of his Jong poem 
I A Afnrmosite's Afiscellany 
8 which first appeared in 1925 
I under the. nom- de-plume of 
I John Doyle and lias not since 
I been reissued, 

| the first publication of his 
I rewritten version of the first 
I two chapters of 
| Picfavick Papers 

I a nd reprod uc lions of a set 
I of bis Worksheets, 

I It will also contain 
I RAFAEL NADAL’s 
I long essay on the still 
I unpublished play by 
| FEDERICO GARCIA 
I LORCA, HI Pub lira, together 
I with a translation of key 
I sections of that play, 

I and poems in tribute to 
B Lorca by the Russian Poets 
| IOSIF BRODSKIJ, 

I EVGENY EVTUSHENKO. 

I ROBERT UOZHDEST- 
I VENSKV, and NIKOLAI 
I ASEYEV, in translations 
I by JOHN M. GOGOL, 

I together with ANTHONY 
I KERRIGAN’s translations of 
| a pootn by 
I PABLO NERUDOA 
j and a fable by 

I JORCiE LUIS BORGES. 

I This issue will also 
I include reproductions of 
I 1,ie drawings and pnmtiinK <i 
I JAN LK WITT 
S iitgeihcr with ;i select ion 
I of his poems ami aphorisms’, 

I a one -art play by 
| the Chilean writer 
I JOSE RICARDO 
I LiOlvALES in translation hy 
I NADIA CHRISTENSON, 

1 a ■ id a long essay hy 
I WILLIAM FI FIELD 
1 in which lie discusses 
I tl iu process of literary 
I u cation . 

J The Mai aha t Review 
I is edited by Robin Skelton 
I ami published every January, 

I April, July and October by 
I J 1 ) 6 . University of Victoria. 

| British Columbia. 

The Malahat Review 
j is obtainable in Great Britain 
fvoin Blackwell's Periodicals. 
Oxford, and Bertram Rota , 
Savilc Row, London, and in 
North America from leading 
j bookshops,' and from 

| The Malahat Review 

The University of Victoria, 
Victoria, British Columbia, 
Canada. 

give a subscription 

TO THE MALAHAT 
REVIEW FOR 
: CHRISTMAS. 

Annual Subscription $ 5.00 or 
£ 2 . Three Year Subscription 
$ 12.00 qr £ 5 . Single Copies • 
$ 1.50 or 50 n.p, 

Back copies of issues 1-8 are 
available from Kraus Reprint 
Company, 16 East 46 th Street, 
New York/N.Y. 100 17 , and 
of numbers 9-23 from the 
offices of The Review’. 




my father ; why. Yi.ii wouldn't ciijovnmnr 
tinders mud he rep etl. “ Tlmt was nm jmplies ]i m ii a ,| M , 

Lord Alfred Douglas." I p.esiuned ZinvIS" 1 , wi,h d&J* 
fi-c.m Ins simrr, that Lord Alfred “iglu who uS Schoolm fei 3 
Douglas must In; a Libera l-Ubmir, ivftltout disriffl ° poij » 21 
In those days, was imlhiiikiihle. Hot even pr nR e nt m U 
I knew dial the nbj friend bad 1 ? ress - 1 

leased Lord Alfred and his mm her a 5 n J°»? r misses ihi s « » 

house in the neighbourhood, and l ? i“ c i 5 ® "“VPIclXS 
could nm imagine why, even if his - ,ls> E merson 

tenant were u I .i torn I, lie needed to h J 10,1 .°f Pl^snre, Herf 
be so rude to him in public. 11 something tinexpecicdlval 

My father was nm reasMired. He p !!?, g 
liked Barrie, hecau.se Hume was seen “ "TtieS 

III spoi l ing houses. || tf |jkt- t | ik-lluc, , ll, ':". 1 l . a ) , nress me wit®, 
bccmi.se ik-lluc liked purl. He liked ' virility —an objeciios w 
Maurice Baring, because Maurice t “ tIn y looking ib&a 
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Viewpoint 


BY ALAN PRYCE-J0NES 


jf-— «“£££■ ste* *sfy 

liming was a emism, inl'inilelv dls- H,llon - \tS! 

ant, and all cousins, linweve’r dis- a l he wouH 
taiir, were good. Apurr from these h c , . 1,l - s llOT ebook. Bin £3 
three 'Its, he remained wary. 1 was h « “««nion wandea A 
enjoying my sc ll and that could only , wil i never really ]« n a 

be dangerous. y ‘ mugli | 1e may e ? 

* * * slightly more with the wm J 

Ir has uni been an easy century for Anckiw £S^ m * e J" 11 "wj 
enjoy ers. The desirables nf eirioy. is M 

nmnt have become thin and sicklV* u'hniTu m«i e i.^ Sa '. 
money scarce, leisure scat ce?‘ c m Ill \ mind 

sas-w^E. v at-ars; 

would be gratified by the degree of Because bound up wiihtbth 
anxiety our age bus reached. Hnnnv is that fatal toaA 

memories of cricket weeks ami Cam- • t,me ,s unlimited. Y«S 
»?, lhe South African War and e . njoy yo, . irself if you fed * 
autro k coverts, worn nil i.« time conun?. nnv mfirft tkwi 


I AM emerging from a birthday; 
to be exact, a sixty-fourth birth- 
day. Tins morning I opened my 
eyes for the 23 , 379 th time since 
niy mother, after some hours of 
being run up and down sttiirs 
<1 learn) on a diet of champagne, 
iinally made up her mind to huve me. 

It does not seem so very long 
ngo. One of the things which have 
kept me from any great success in 
me is u conviction that there is 
always plenty of time. Soon, I tell 
iny sc IF, I must settle down. I may 
choose to become a regimental 
officer like my father, or a bishop, 
? l i a S n , ,,ker ’ The fa « that so soon 
L stinll he seventy docs not impress 
me us it handicap. For how, over 
a mere sixty years, can one possibly 
discover wltat one is fined f„r? 
oixty U uiuloiuhrc: u mere trifle, 
surely, when the possible vistas are 
so alluring. 

Ihings might have been very 
uiFterujit for me were I not a naiunil 
enjnyer. In this I mu unlike most 
m my com cm porn rics who have 
JIV ■ u ll,l,ne for tlicmselvus. 
Uhvious success is generally r com- 
pensation for private doubt, and a 
very r,iual! experience of what 
success entails can paralyse a 
fncuhy for hopplnuss. 

On November 18 , 1908 , my pros- 
pects were perfectly dear. I should 
never he rich unless by . niy own 
efforts ; on the other hand only 
niy own efforts would reduce mo 
to starvation level. I should havo 
an expensive education, fitted for 
nothing more arduous than a com- 
mission m the Coldstream Guards. 

1 should he on excellent terms with 
a horde of cousins, all the males 
destined for the Coldstream Guards, 
tf not actually there already. I 
should live in a limited area of 
London when I grew up, not, please 
Heaven, including the dire wastes 
oE Pimlico or the brick wilderness 
south of the Cromwell Road. I should 
marry at twenty-seven or so, but not 
betaro, a girl whose mother had 

InKe lffl my fath ° r at hunt balls 

By November 19 , 1908 , this vision 
displeased me. From the lacy depths 


of a cot I watched my parents with 
affection, certainly, but distrust. 
And when I learnt to read, with the 
help of Beatrix Potter, my distrust 
deepened. Among their innumerable 
relations niy parents becuine objects 
of JEjSF- , p oor Vera and Hurry had 
a difficult son to contend with. For 
one thing, ho was suspected of being 
clever. A great part of my inotlier’9 
tunc was spent repressing this ten- 
dency, for fear of brain fever; I was 
kept on a diet of Peter Rabbit long 
after I might have developed into a 
latter-day John Stuart Mill. My 
father took great delight iii playing 
polo and shooting partridges. I 
merely fell off ponies and sprang 
mole-traps to the rage of gardeners. 
And to make things worse, it was re- 
marked tlmt 1 was perfectly happy. 
When birds flew un their way not 
even peppered, when catches were 
mulled mid outriggers upset, my 
nerve remained steady. Recall sc 
work raino easily m mo I worked 
only at whar appeared interesting. 
Only the other day f cantc on u niuilic- 
nmtirs report from Mi l lope-Jmies a 
fc* 7 e ' , | 1 JeHww in doing long runs 
mm cold sponge-downs. Under his 
nut Inn 1 was placed fourteenth out 
of fourteen, and lie remarked : “ 1 
sometimes think that it is Pryce- 
Joncs s ambition in do nothing ul all. 
In which case ho is more fortunate 
than the rest of us in achieving his 
ambition so early.” 

Than the blow fell. Fur from enter- 
ing the Coldstream Guards, I took 
to writing. This my father could have 
borne had I set my sights on a reput- 
able career, moving slowly towards 
tlie Athenaeum and a knighthood. 
Once again the pursuit of happiness 
held me back; nnd my father, who 
was many years ahead of his time 
in finding happiness disreputable, 
became greatly worried about bad 
influences. 

One day he and I and an otherwise 
genial old friend of his were standing 
on Lewes platform when a middle- 
aeed man came up with a smile. The 
old friend sharpfy turned his back, 
and as soon as we were alone I asked 


imn. Aim iii a world where lie was contend, nl sixty-four, tbstnocO 
not hiiiiself happy, hi> could out en- “head. The titans of the 
coinage the futiioiis optimism, as he * 0w - Whni lies ahead iikrtii 
conceived it, <>i ot iters. sacroiliac trouble, broken ra 

All the same, Ids elder son h is unJ 0,10 da y « tumble in AAH 
Rone right on enjoying him soil', sonic- 1,1,1 evcn through these Irilri® 
tunes with sliunie. It is mu, f hope 0,10 cun he remarkably susawl 
a lluccid enjoy mem, Musi of tlio llJ tuitiuns of sunlight. yd 
nimuums of idea- Awareness of place Is 'uS 
dashes niv lillirir deiesi. Nothing these ; a reaction to the qiidl 
ino a nniwi |?i , 1 ?. 1,1 11 11 “hav. n room or a view, ll costs 

tacJc ni‘ oihiV. 1 !' 1,, , XCC|)I l , . c s, , ll?c ‘ takes small training, wdi 
I like to font i .! , 'r L ' x ‘ ,l , v never-failing as a source d pit# 

tight-hick J »* , ,s a Hwciun to people, in 

uus in the fmiu ... ‘ 11 s|H* -binding biography ofrai 

c.Xr".l M|| , s , l “ , 1 ” T "WM J BrcSl tollotlia 

ecstasy. 11,11 11 us characters. I do not spesrisfl 

It would h i. . . , things which ore trnditieul?ra 

iiiv S - f l in , Inv , , m,lk m briiip honour and tribute tij 

InSis, ii , d 11 | l l Ki n . ,, -‘ wh w; UWT : finishing a great «g«fl 
liulkH ■ imhi! K . ,s S . ,,N teeth of physical ills, UtM 
s.iiy evil. You m.l iii- : m 1 Vi S with tlio yomttu learning BwSi 

slu ins of N.ipli-s, fin t slimph. v iilo visilin »» I’^sepolis at 

«"« « modicum of high spirits i ,1, * lkn ^ w,lh ^ od - r ^^ 
sustain yon. 1 ' n siomadi flat as a hoard, ktea 

The Anteri.a in wlii. l, I have I’eopk- who shimld havo kiiBtfJ « 
spent the past twelve wars sees iifj “ r 1,1 ,h *’ ^ ^ 

f..»" ,R )i u ‘ ,,fl ". s * Vl * Prifin. parts un- These aspens of 
ii<iLiii silly niiiginiied, oilier parts sur- wisdom will do very well. Butx 
P 1 1. singly lightened to make iipuiitie, sit heller oil those excel WP«? 
It is the right thing to lie happy in we admire but d® fl# 1 

America, III he ** nnsiiiv.< ” In Tl'.... Iiaiiai- 111 nn sliDQ OS 



in denounce, to read ami write mRuy-bunk. It need not oe « 
m many-syllablud prose thick som- ocre nesuire. as puritans 
hreMiooks about the hopelessness of Therels gratitude in it, anl jjj 

Probably I am too old to change, 

Tlie halm of cn.ioymem is nr»t easily f 01ir it is no use beginning 

9!?'i hoil P h ,r ,s recall the unwritten muiarpM ' 

that, seen from outside, it renders its formulated constitutions, thej Mr* 
liel, nt unattractive to the rest of the „ ot cvcn engaged, let alone * 
world. It is. a quality to be kept shake fhe S-bank, lkW» 
quiet, like opium -smoking. raule of the'emns, and • 

Moreover, one bus to udmit that two more while there is Ji'“ . j 


Fenny lUtnicy, Ini lidivard Pi tmcesco Ilunicy. London, National Portrait Caller p. 

The butterfly 
becomes a moth 


JR. Burney and Madame 
OArblay were different 
.people, and they lived in dlf- 
eenturies. When Mme 


Wondering about.many women— all 

Who looked at me and fell into my care 5 
Wondering about what they UBpd to feel. 

How much they laughed, how much they chose to bear j 
Whether any sigh re think of me still, . 

If .they fix a year by our affair. ' ! 

Wondering about the one who by a kiss : 

Set all that was realty meant in train, . • . 

Laid up for me and for herself l . , 

Strange shares of tenderbessand pain, 

And will not see another take her place ' 

—As now she steps in. through the door again. 



MM 


The three symbolic characters Shou Fu Sbung ^si 
taken from lhe long-awaited study A View of 

from the levetiteenL. to the twentieth century ^ 
Dr H. A. Loren tz. This is a masterly definitive wh 
richly illustrated, in which all points relevant for. vno 1 * 
standing the Chinese rug ore dealt with, the techmque^m 
«dours, the patterns and tlieir meaning, the chroooio^j 
and the demarcation of Chinese rugs from the rugs 
Eastern Turkestan. 

‘1 lzjfX loins 95 colour plates 60 nionochroine 

aC*8 ,C^.npK» 3 l“J a o uflr y *913 

t l • 


r south: ir Tho news of 
„ ar f ed odnds of men 
p ovet lwo genera- 
tsip,. * n recognition of her 
ST®,.*®* h er young self, 
M, 1 iS °‘ 'ey transformed the 
ktdihJKi* Fanny Burney into 
1 hive is zea ^ whicn she directed 
Bumey’s literary remains, 
L* returning letters, cen- 
^rSj^^ „ S i Cripts * t»Klna the scls- 
2^8 hlr 3 9l .r?, J° un >al and dos- 
Vphv E n h i er . 8 £ol,os of aut0 ' 

De,et,n B. suppressing, 
fe Sf’S? ^ reat es an official ver- 
*%tle fL 0w « n ' ^ fe • and in her 

a t0 this task shB 
apparent motive 

^Hc j Bm b P riv ate affairs from the 

fat 5 cr h6d always 


: DERWENT MAY 


j - • 1 . 5 


11_ : • .. -j: 



g n J L 80, but so too 

0^" j 17 *® which are the 
« tUaries and letters: 


1 *** and letters: 

S tt^lGWP 11 Mack Gown, 
^ ribbcn i ack Um "+ * some 

^ ® reque6t consl * 
. - ^TOrthy 0 f preservation- 


The Journals and Letters of Fanny 
Burney (Madame D’Arblay) 

Volume 1 : 1791-1792, Letters 1-39 

Edited by Joyce Hemlow with Curtis 
D. Cecil and Althea Douglas. 261pp. 

Volume II : Courtship and Marriage 
1793, Letters 40-121 

Edited by Joyce Hemlow and Althea 
Douglas. 256pp. 

Clarendon Press : Oxford University 
Press. £3.25 each. 

Joyce Hemlow and her team of re- 
searchers at McGill University, is 
interesting and suggestive, and one 
regrets that the editors have not 
dared to make any critical point 
about k, preferring to tell us about, 
the scientific apparatus of their 
literary laboratory: " A magnifying 
sloss made in German^ end fitted 
with a strong electric hght, hooded 
over to shield the eyes, has been the 
editor’s best aid in working with the 
actual manuscripts , they ten us. 
« bright sunlight on positive photo- 
smts wrn imetimes help tdseparate 

1 r- “ nd .h r ick ,B jjssSft 

' SST,. ,h !^tc. I™ why aw Wme 

, d-Arblay b «o™ 
i editor and Bawdier ? (She was, m- 


reputation for critical sagacity on 
the claim that Johnson’s heavy hand 
had corrected the language of 
Cecilia, and he dated Fanny Burney s 
literary decline from Johnson s 
death, when she made herself 


into an elephantine parody of 
him: in Camilla' "she hau to 
write in Johnson’s manner with- 
out Johnson’s aid ”. Simple 
statements are now translated Into 
Johnsonese— when Johnson sup- 
ported Sheridan’s refusal to allow 
his wife to sing In public, Mme 
d’Arblay notes that ** the last of men 
was Doctor Johnson to have abetted 


iiiii.-:, to eidliicitc — iind liL-iMUie it is k 
1 lie n.uiiiiti c-x pi vs si nn vf .lohnsmi’s 
liiinbi-riiig, hem ish, mitsi/e pursuit- R 
ality. In Mine d’Arl»lay : s case it lias ■ 
no such justification, but it does per- V 
Imps indicate a personal dilemma — £ 

a sense of the sad gap between her • 
younger creative self and her pre- “ 
sent situation, deserted by her gift \ 
and stranded in <m imintclliftihlc- tl 
new world, her manner hardening 7, 
protectively arnnud her. Her proh- ‘ fl 
lem is nut unlike that of the aging ,. 
Wordsworth who, having outlived “ 
both his gift anil his time, can be 
seen in the two texts of The Prelude ,] 
translating lhe immediacy of his J 
younger, experiencing self into the J 
grave and prosy retrospection of his 0 
present self. Wordsworth has two a 
voices; more than this, Fanny Bur- c 
noy-Mme d’Arblay has two person- \ 
alltics. c 

Given her anxiety about her own i 
privacy, it is interesting to find her, t. 
111 a letter in the first of these vol- 
umes, snubbing Boswell for what 
she felt to be the impropriety of liis 4 
life of Johnson : J 

I felt a strong sensation of that 
displeasure which his loquacious « 
communications of every weakness * 
and infirmity of the first nnd 
res test good man of these times , 


sight. . . . How many starts of pas- 
sion and prejudice has he black- 
ened into record, that else might 
have sunk, for ever forgottcn t 
under the preponderance ot 
weightier virtues and excellences 1 

Her critical sense is revealingly at 
fault here. Earlier, when Boswell 
came to Windsor to solicit her own 
Johnson memorabilia for his bio- 
graphy, she had been unable to 
understand his argument that 

we have seen him long enough on 
stilts ; T want to show him in a new 
light. Grave Sain, and great Sam, 
□nd solemn Sam, and learned Sam 
— all these he has appeared over 
and over. Now I want to entwine a 
wreath of graces across his brow ; 

I want to show him as gay Sam, 
agreeable Sam, pleasant Sam. 

and she refused to help him. For 
her, individual characteristics must 
be smoothed over or suppressed, as 
they are by Reynolds in his effort 
to promote portraiture to a dignity 
approaching that of history painting. 
For Boswell the monumental, the 
ideal, has already given way to the 
lively and indiscreet appreciation of 
the unique individual — and Fanny 
Burney's is the anachronistic atti- 
tude, Boswell’s (in literary terms) 
the progressive one, looking forward 
to the nineteenth-century obsession 
with the exploration and sel {-revela- 
tion of character. No man is a hero 
to his valet, said Carlyle, and 
Thackeray took this as the motto 
for his exposure of eighteenth-cen- 
tury idealization In Esmond and 
Burry Lyndon ; Johnson is a hero 
still to the obsequious Boswell, but 
his warts are not concealed. Boswell 
may well have been odious ; but as 
Fanny was unable to forgive him- for 
the truths he had told about Johnson, 
she would have been even less able 
to see the literary import of the 
truths he tells about himself in Ills 
journals. Communicating there his 
own “ eyery weakness aiid infirm- 
n ity ”, he joins Sterne and Rousseau 
d in thHt line of confessional self- 
» examinations which stretches 
s through Romantic poetry and the 
s novel to produce In the end the whin- 
1» j n g confidences of Dostoevsky’s 
“ underfloor man. 


Henry Fielding: 
Miscellanies 

Volume I 
Edited by 

Henry Knight Miller 

Vic hi ini! \ I is,clt,inie< a ppc.m:<l in 
tlirtL- volumes in 1 74.u a year alia 
J '••vpb . tutln-B's. This fiist volume 
riders a inieniciwin nl hi simclkvui.il 
and 1nor.1l universe. It prcM-nis 
most of his shorter poems .uul 
siv1T.1l verse -essays, in the mjimcv of 
Pope, and a lmrksi|uc translation of 
Ju\ dial. The experimental Lemper 
of Folding's litcury imagination 
and the traditional nature ufliis 
coimniiriu. ni to a classic jl-Oirisihiu 
world of value arc here strikingly 
exhibited. Facsimile title page au 3-*5 
The ll es/eytiu Edit ion of the Works 
0 ] Henry fielding 

An Anglo-Saxon 
Dictionary 

J. Bosworth, 

T. Toller, and 
Alistair Campbell 


Dictionary, first jiublishcd 1882-08, 
was completed with a Supplement 
by Toller in iqzi . The Addenda and 


Corrigenda added to The Supplement 
have been considerably extended i.i 
the present edition, and arc available 
bound in with the Supplement 
volume, or separately in paper 
covers. Second edition Main text 
volume Lti Supplement (with 
enlarged Addenda) £7.50 
Enlarged Addenda paper covers £z 

The Downshire 

Estates in Ireland 

1801-1845 

The Management of Irish 
Landed Estates in the Early 
Nineteenth Century 

W. A. Maguire 

No social institution was more 
important, or, in Ireland, more 
coni 10vcTsi.1l, Ilian the lauded 
estate. This is the first full-length 
study of the management of a great 
Irish estate during a critical period 
of economic and social history. It is 
based on hitherto neglected original 
sources, the records and 
correspondence of the landowners 
themselves. 3 maps . 

Sir Charles 
Grandison 

Samuel Richardson 

Edited by Jocelyn Harris 
Richardson's third novel, published 
in 1753-4, was immensely popular, 
running through fourteen editions 
and ten translations by 1800. It was 
admired by Blake, George Eliot, and 
Hazlitt, and influenced Fanny 
Burney and Jane Austen. This is the 
first modem annotated edition ever 
■ to appear of a novel that has been 
unavailable for many years in any 
form. Tltrce volumes } boxed, with 
reproductions of original headpieces, 
and printer’s decorations. £ 1 5 
1 Oxford English Novels. 


Boswell’s naive and imprudent 
delight In his own scurrilous, untrust- 
worthy nature and that of others was 
the way ahead ; on the other hand, 


his 


the silence of a party of wits, the 
translation describes her as being 
“provoked by the dullness of a taci- 
turnity thaL In the midst of stich 
renowned Interlocutors, produced 
as narcotic a torpor as cou d 
have been caused by a dearth 
the most barren of all human 
faculties’*. Johnson was capable 
of translating a remark of IhtS own 
into Johnsonese, as when the judg- 
ment of The Rivals, “ £ tyuh nor w.t 
enough to keep it sweet , became 
“it wants sufficient vitality to pre- 
' serve It from putrefaction ”. Many 

of bis ■ dictionary deflations, too 

have an air of archpremeditation 
gin becomes “a compendious form 
of drunkenness ” ; but this is a man- 
nerism we excuse for its philosophic 
fmplicarions— it is Johnson’s way of 
forcing us to tqke thp long view, to 
sS human things sub specie aeternk- 


ln Fanny Burney’s journals there is 
little pressure of individual feeling-- 
not only does she refuse to be Inti- 
mate with us, she seams to refuse to 
be intimate with herself. The absence 
of penetration Into individuality was 
■Macgulay's reason for placing her 
characters with the iporbid types of 
Jonsou rather than the unclassified 
human' beings of Shakespeare and 
Jane Austen.' Even tlie diaries were 
public from the first. Intended to be 
read by her sister. . She omitted from 
the published journal the description 
of her reaction to the engagement of 


Colonel Digb^, one of the King’s 
equerries to. whom 'she had bad a 
vague attachment, to a MtUd ot 
Honour ; but there'is no real, inti- 
macy to betray her— -even her own 
most painful feelings express chetn- 
. selves through the pastures of hter- 
. ary Sensibility: 

, So great 1 had been. my Incredulity, 
l ' so unspeakable 1 was my astonish- 
. menr, that 1 feel satisfied that f 
my heart had been engaged in this 
." affair, if my affections had jbeen 
• touched beyond s' gratitude uhd 


A Catalogue of 
Manuscripts in 
Larnbeth Palace 
Library 

Mss. 1222-1860 

Compiled by 

E. G. W. Bill 

This catalogue covers over 600 
manuscripts from the tenth to the 
twentieth cenhuy. In addition td 
many medieval manuscripts it covers 
lhe church history of the last 406 
years in England and Scotland and 

includes iniportBnt papers on 

America, Australia, South Africa, 
and Aria . There Is also a considerable 
. amount of political material— the 
Gladstone diaries, for example— and 
papers about architecture, education, 
and local history. £12 . 50 : 
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fsjL'LMii. Oil* instil nisiiivmi.s elleci of 
I llis .siid dun coiiviciiuii would luivi* 
infallibly been ininiciliuU- death by 
nil apupluii ic stroke. 

One of June Austin's mure bemused 
heroines Imve responded thus, 
lint June Austen ivuuUI have Lrcated 
the outburst with itn awareness of its 
duplicity which runny does not 
possess— -of the curious rhetorical 
tangle liy which she contrives at the 
siiino time to draw uttciuiou to her 
sullen ng nntl to cuugruLiiluic horse li 
on not suffering (been use she was 


wills 'I'y ?-ui rustic powers of the 
wilderness ro offer him the “kind 
protect inn " of society. Thomson 
liul hnvs the hour of social ufTcction 
in “Wiivjr": the gathering of 
cliosen friends is Mossed hy the 
descent of I'upe fnm, the Muses' 
lull 

lo raise file sucrod hour, to bid it 

A... . smile, 

Ami with the social spirit worm i he 

heart. 

'JJ i rough the second volume of 
these letters, as Funny prepares her 


the sole us well as the ulrinuitu »b< 


seu or rn her cretinous. 

Unlike II os we 1 1 or Sterne, she 
Rfietn.s uninterested in what goes oit 
insida herself; she inclines uway 
from their solitude of self-in volve- 
ment to what she calls “ the 
balsamic medicine tif social tender- 
ness“. The writers of the late 
eighteenth century suffered from 
low spirits, from an inability, us 
Arnold stud of Gray, to speak our * 
their nervous, depressive reserve 
made them fearful of solitude nnd 
desperate for the healing company 
of others. Johnson walked thb 
streets all night to Jind someone to 


. « _ — .iin ii^- 

titles, sheltered in their retreat, and 

•he nioli marauding outside: 

Except the period of the illness of 
our own inestimable King, I huve 
never been so overcome with grief 
& dismay for any but personal 
« la tin ly calamities. ... ]f /— un 
English person— have been so 
deeply afflicted that even this 
sweet House & society— even my 
Susnu 8c her lovely Children, 
rave been incapable to give me any 
fl«cies of pleasure, or keep me 
from u desponding iowspiritedness 
what must be the feelings of nil 
Imu the CULPRITS in France ! — 


-..ii. • i r. ” wMivwiiu to •■••i mi.- vuwttun in r i mice !•— 

U“~. V*. 1,1 °. vn *d his OIVI 1 company. _. , . 

oociul tenderness Is Cow»er\s measure of the tragedy is that 
balsam: lie needs the rituals of lt , " a . s unsettled her dnuiostic quiet, 
domesticity and conversation to “ lnt has made her uiuvilliiiulv look 


... ....vu.i me ijuruis oi 

domesticity and conversation to 
calm and control the terrifying uu- 
certumries of his own mind; 
Collins s ode nn the Highland super! 

,s » Pfayur for Home's 
sufoty once he has left his " soft 
friends for tliu loneliness of nature 
and the uiiaginutloii, and Collins 


thnl it has made her uu willingly look 
out to suciety. 

Fanny is never alone with herself: 
It was left wi J a lie Austen to depict 
briefly the terror uf uiiuccotiimo- 
dated woman in the muffled scream 
the wck Miirmnne emirs in Sense end 
sensibility Yet in li tiding ctunpletc- 


e ness in the friendly cuiniiicrce nf 
I society, Fanny places herself at its 
i mercy: she cminm create her own 
I club, us Thomson and Cowpcr did, 

E and in ii way the real subject of her 
■ journals— mid nf June' Austen's 
novels too— is die impossibility uf 
escaping from intolerable people — 
the suffering suciciy imposes as the 
price nf its rescue of one from soli- 
( tudr: “ I was discovered by Mr 
Siiinliiipe ,— & forced in he nuiru like 
Rln/ed frost than ever tu get rid of 
iiini i" ; or Miss I'reucli " made me 
walk oit wilIi her, in the (kirden, 
whither we had adjourned for u 
stroll, at a Tull Gallop, leaning upon 
my min, & put ling her face close to 
mine & sputtering ai every wmil 
•rain excessive eagerness ". With 
a weary stoicism— for she is a Char- 
lotte Lucas not an Klizaheth Hen- 
nett, unable to free herself by her 
own wli and energy— she resigns 
hcr.se 1 1 : 

Mrs Yiiiing had the St An- 
thony s fire, so vioiemly in her 
Face, iliut she could not appear, 
nor oven quit her Bed. This was 
some comfort f was barbarous 
enough to feel; for really 1 had n 
horrour of her sight. & her tongue, 
f called upon her, however, & sui 
some time by her Ued side, with 
much self-persansion. 

]ane Austen's novels seem to liuve 
been created ns an oyster creates a 
pearl, by irritation and abrusion, and 
the same chnfing resentment is felt 
in theso letters. Antagonism is neatly 
corseted into a prose version of 
I npe s couplets— at Winchester “ the 
Judges were expected next dav, & 
the ltmid & every Inn were filled, 
with people whom the Trials, or the 
Malls, called severally to he Hanged, 
or to Dance " — or swollen into a 
Johnsonian formulation— on card 
visits she says, " Tia a miserable 
waste iif existence to do wliut judge, 
ment & reason never upprnvc, when 1 


even iiicliiiaiinu &• pleasure arc at 
i the same time averse 
i Fanny's most painful social suffer- 
lag was at conn, where she had to 
stii-vive the persecuiiiiii „f hi mu 
bcliwellenherg, and when — in t|, L . 
most celebrated of her innumerable 
unwelcome encounters- the roving 
King cluiscd her around the pmk at 
Kew ; nu this occasion polite society 
darkens into the panic of a Cm hie 
novel : 

Whut was my terror to hear myself 
pursued— in hear the voire of the 
King himself loudly mid lionrsulv 
calling after me, “Miss Biiniev'l 
Miss Burney I ”, . . ()„ | ruil| ( n0 
[ err [ lied to stop, in scinch of sniini 
short passage, for the garden is 
full of little labyrinths, liy which 
I might escape. The .steps still 
pm .sued me, and still the pooi 
hoarse voire rang in my ears. . . . 
Ihen indeed I stopped- in a sialo 
of fear really amounting to agony. 

Social tender ness can easily become 
social^ terror. This necessary hul 
wearying dependence on others per- 
haps accounts fur her relationship 
with, her fat he r, mid her acceptance 
of his veto on Mine de Stub], who is 
described by James II mum in letter 
m m "DnliDliol Denincrate ” mid 
Adulterous Demoniac" 

MncatdHy took a certain grim 
Wing glee m blaming Fanny 
Burneys literary decline on her 
period nf service at court. Certainly, 
her inability to make use of this ex- 
pertence. and later that of ilm Revo- 
lution in fiction is puzzling. Walpole 
told Ihuumli More that Fanny had 
reversed experience. ... This 
niilhnr knew the world and pene- 
trated characters before she stepped 
over the threshold; and now she has 
seen xu much of it. she 1ms little or 
no insight at all." She seems frankly i 
nwstilled I herself nhuui the depurtura 1 
of her gift, m a letter written in her 1 

I?all° r i n "c 171,-1 E-’hessingtou | 

Hall in Surrey, where much of 


,m ‘ vetim and Cecilia h<.j i I 
years before: had ^htJ, 

Aj| lo les Muses— it, » II 

most skittish 

M— * h ^ s 

■ i.M.'V'.ho min" 

| be splendour in the gray l!? 

ortaMifc jyy 
■• M,‘ lclJr "?“ ut her unE 

lhc in iiuue I hear BnyboMto 
pmiieularly to sec me.lS* 
iiciilnrly to avoid them. TbeZ 
hvmg an object of any atK 
Lives me n restraint equally ram 
querable and uneomfortab!« s --« 
part of a general need to pro<Mb 
self, to defend her observationoota 
to remain free to wntch while wt? 
mg wutclicd in turn j and in tbit 4 
could not for long succeed. Sht h 
come a subject ; at a party u & 
Joshua Reynolds’s house, Mrs % 
niondcley, the sister of Peg Wtff™ 
ton, tapped her with her fu ufl 
stepped back to * examine tut pS| 
and view my whole person” Wi 

Wlllall Ilrlnn,, L " I 


o the Editor 


i” miuie person,. nn 

when Fanny, after being chaff 
about the room, at Inst made M 
escape, she heard the dlumimld! 
woman mutter: “I wish people 
lwi eiiierinin me inmU enurfifal 
me. Doing mi abject of aiteetw 
■nude* her mvkwnrd and gracelw,] 
mid it nnulo her self-co 
hence the hardening of the oiWI 
isms of her style. In the end there! 
was mulling for it but to shed kef 
youthful personality; end. JDmiI 
butterfly turning into a moth.Fusfl 
Hu nicy turned into Mme d’ArUq. 3 


eStrachey Trust 

Announcing the futuula- 
.jT^Sirachey Trust (Novem- 
:n wd lUe subsequent .wre- 
“If it produced, minlil Ic«mJ 
SSnM supper that this 
the first ennoerttd 
t- lo halt the flow of Uniish 
Jripis overseas. Ill foci .the 
SScil's National Munuscnpls 
L of Contemporary Writers 
Sn was set up m 19M, «»** 
Xt date has worked towards 
£ ibis end. Although our 
S was originally conhned to 
prints of poetry, it has now 
toed ro Include manuscripts oE 
jrss of imaginative writing, and 
teh our acquisitions were at 

i innsferred exclusively to the 

ii Museum, we are now pre- 
-dtt contribute 25 per cent of 
ai if an approved purchase of 
'» U by any member oE the 

Conference of National and 
jtaiiy Libraries, or by a major 
sSlfiry. Poetry in the Making, 
fljjpeof an exhibition of some 
! ao Kquisitions held ill the British 


Obscenity as a political weapon 


T HR i III ST PROI-KR publication 
tt >vnrk jmnted more than 
2uu > years ago is an undoubted 
evem in literary history. The 
appearance nf the Essay oii IFowum 
in a de luxe edition complete 
with extensive editorial matter, 
slip-case, and paper-hound M reading 
copy to preserve the liuud- 
Konio Itiirdbuck from tun much 
liiumhing is nn event nnt merely 
bibliographical hut snciitl. The most 
celehrated mid | fflSl read, obscenity 
Jlii™ language has landed 

55? ■ Jwnp. ?» the coffee-table. 
The woik which the eutirc estali- 
iisEiineiir of mid-eighteenth -century 

t ^ , ° ^ inR downwards, 
exeired itself to suppress, is now to 
j, ! ,Ba ’ a ° fairly largo limited 
edition of 2,000 copies. 

The work is pre-eminent — though 
many others compete— for having 
ft" 1 far , often referred to 

than read. Only a single copy (until 

ed t i 0l, i is known to 

thin’ jSL 11 - “ i,ke, y th « no more 
than a dozen were ever struck off. 

Lnore is uo manuscript extant Thu 

?hln° r S lh Xt ‘ r nd Cven the Author- 
Bmp OE the Essay are surrounded 

hy (Aiciinty. It seems ro have been 
written sonie five years before it 
became celebrated (though unreadl 
as a private joke by Wilkes's booh 
companion Potter, - the scapegrace 
Archbishop] uf Canter- 
W'ikes may hay^ lem a hand 
3 J Perhaps (onlribtited the IjUbus 
io 5 w a,,fdy footnote*: in th a style of 
Wprburton Ih the absence' of manu- 
script .evidence, or one of the 
copies printed under WUkeVa stmar- 
wsion, we cannot even be sure that 
the present text is authentic— wHat- 
KJT ma y »*ca» in this context, 
The only extant copy, to which po»- • 
terity and the present publishers 


mm 


A CHANCE . 
FOR 

NEW AUTHORS 


'Send for GETTING INTO PRINT— 
ja booklet designed lo help, you 
Iget published. ADDED B6NU&: 
■a series ol monthly awards for 
!h*st manuscripts, culminating in 
jari annual prtee ol £500i 

* f ' V|.r# OapdTHie.v Tl*32 . “ 

. JANAV PUBLISHING COUPAMY CTO 
. MNmUiSHi*). Cdisliulir AOlHMB 


i are indebted, is preserved hi, nf all 
i places, the Victuriu nnd Allien 
l Museum. Its printer and Ills rensnn 
? tor griming it are alike inikniiwii, 

r i.V 1 .,' 1 w j ,s tertui,ll y n «« printed bv 
! Wukos. Its lexi may even huve licen 
. improved by the Uev Kiixtace Ked- 
I {let I, tho dub inns clergy man wlm 
Minimi the proof sheets of 
Wilkes’s suppressed edition on 
' which the prosecution uf the lissuv 
was based. 

Whut of the work as we now have 
V ? j 11 0,11 H» be uhniii u 

iiimdrcd lilies of very close skit, no 
the corresponding portion of the 
first epistle nf Pope’s Essay on Man. 
By a rough comparison nlinut I in If 
the lines ore literally the same ax 
Pope’s, The rest is liberally scut- 
tered with the best-known four- 
letter words and sonic smart turns, 
such as a clever undergraduate 
might produce. The general drift is 
in praise nf copulation, with inso- 
lent overtones. The spoof Warburtn- 
nian footnotes are probably the 
most amusing thing in it. None oF it 
would bring a blush to the cheek uf 
. the office-boy of Private Eye, 

The present edition, as bus 
already been said, is handsome, in 
addition to tho texte iiitigrai it 
contains numerous plates of Wilkes, 
his friends and his opponents, fuc- 
similes of correspondence nnd 

S ri Died, matter (including The 
orth Briton), 'and a, narrative of. , 
Wilke** life and. achievements, by 
Adrian Hamilton, which is adequate 1 
. without, being in any fray. new. The 
margins of his text ore enriched by 
rubrics In the style of The Ancient 
.Manner. 

Tho temptation to dismiss the 
. book ps a pompous framework for a 
rather mediocre rude poem must, 
however, be resisted. * It may be a ‘ 
bow’s , ear tucked iutq an art silk 
purNe, a pretentious sign of dot very 
good timCs, and yet be worth a good 
deal more consideration. This is not 
jusf o curiosity— in both senses of the ; 
wmd ( . The. character, methods, and 
victories of Wilke* have great con- 
temporary relevatlce. Not everyone 
may have noticed, that when. In a ' 

recent industrial case, the hfaster of ■ 

the Rolls quoted with approval 
from a judgment oF'LOrd Mausfleld - 
the context of the quotation w«s 
Mansfields judgment on the Essnu • 
on Woman. Mansfield !' did not 1 
indeed acquit the author of the 
Essays - hg sent him to jail . for • 
twenty-two mum hs— bur he took the ? 
oppoituiiily the case presented tu 


ADRIAN HAMILTON (Kriilnr) : 

The Inrauioiis Kxsay on Woman 

Dr John Wilkes scaled between 
Vice a nd Virtue. 

256pp. Andre Druisrli. 12J.SQ. 

ttiiiku a nnlilc defenre of jiidiclnl 
independence. 

Wilkes’s triumph* as a dema- 
gogue and a liligum, all his cuunigo, 
wit nnd tenacity, cannot quite 
wash uway one remark he made: 
Uvv me a grain uf truth and I 
will mix it up with so great a mass 
of falsehood tlint no diemivt will 
ever be able ro xepurutu them." 

I here is a mulching remark tnim 
whul one might call the Iistublish- 
ff** 1 s , Sl ,^ of the fence, in Riche- 
lieu s * Live me half u page written 
in tile handwriting of the must 
honest man ullve and I will Hud 
mutrer m it to hang him The 
iintngunists fight with poisoned 
weapupB. and rhe pnismt mi each 
blade is the same. 

Tlie interest of the Essay on 
V* otnan episode is the use of ob- 
scenity in a political campaign. The 
.adopted vietv— adopted 
here by Mr Hamilton— is that the 
Government, smarting from their 
discomfiture by Wilkes over The 
i\orth Union and General Warrants 

rhi.? d .i, e,?thus ' asticaH - v 0,1 the ne ws 

th^t their enemy was engaged in 
pruning qn obscene and blasphe- 
’ P btained conies surrep- 
titiously ; and scuppered him after 
“W D , c , ritlca J Mnipaign. This is pot 
quite the whole truth. One must 
consiieralso wnkes^ probable r 0a - 

Cssay at this particular moment.' 
h a ?« W ? S °i n ^ ,0 crest o£ a wa ve. He 


aain 19G7, giyes some idea of 
jCtanHlee’s early iiileniions and 

PJSjS. 

Idiould be the lost In deny that 
niienaugli work in this lie Id fur 
lit Trusts and Cnmmiuccs (hat 
i h mustered , uiid certainly fur 
lik financial resources they can 
and, but equally I think It 
d be known that anyone in- 
nod in disposing of British liter- 
iBuuscrlpts to British libraries. 
Esina from photographic copies, 
fell write to tho secretary of our 
aittee, Mr Charles Osborne, 
arature Director of the Arts Conn- 
l«(o myself us chairman. 

PHILIP LARKIN. 

Ik Arts Council of Great Britain, 
fiPiicsililly, London W1V 0AIL 


he puhlislu-d by Wilkes with a joky 
Hsaiptiaii in a govern i lieu i official 

Sim/f ,V i‘« '! u ‘ ‘•‘'"“WWUf unmlier 
iriunipii. Only in tins wav r, it 

SS'W®, lH . explain i he Govern- 
SEW l uu: ! iw 1 of got ting hold nr 

proofs by lunik or by crook before 
tho thing was published. VVliv mu 
wait until h was published, and 
then prosecute Wilkes as the blus- 
pnumur mid poruop.r.iplier lie un- 
doubtedly wiw If Because such u 
prosmitinn would lie immnted in 
circiimsi uncus of maxi mum ridicule. 
Authority lias been faced with a 
similar dilemma In mure recent 
times and on more iliau one occa- 
sion. 

The use of nlisceuity in politics 
has not been much studied, even in 
these latter days. Obscenity — to 
aigress for h inoiiieni towards u 
definition— concerns acts nr sights 
which arc an acceptable part of 
tiro (e g, linked ness, copulation; luit 
may not be piihlicly ex hi hi led or 
discussed. The prohibition — -and this 
ia often Overlooked — dues nor sig- 
nify that the acts themselves are 
J ought of as wrong or sinful. It is 

Siu« ejchi eH on t, ! at « sinful. The 
Sni i B . of « lhe adulterer Aegisthus 
but to show It on the stage 
would, according to the Greek view 
of obscenity, have hceij wrong. The 
word il self means that the thing is 
mi^i. b ti >,, . ow «’ and it is only in u 
M.?W o r icul 5 * ,lsc fbot we siibati- 

Snn a M«H such words 35 “ objec- 
™J ,0 f or “ disgusting ", and 

"^obKene”* 1 ° r * J,,em P , °yhient as 

a word coined in 
century, means the 

tSS^S? 011 P?*i!Wtion of prosti- 
tuted $exuai behaviour— 1 c, ar pre- 

SPnt . nnvHnnA.^I r _ . « 


■ j _ r ,v ui a wuve. na „ ■ wuuyiuur — i e, ar pre- 

inff SOt/waywkh mibUdi- „h 2JSS?9 l * ,p *V is ’ or ralates to, 

ing . Number 45" but lie had °P sce nifjr for gam. The commercial 

«? A ld ?» 


Ut i. dw ? u,e flincc the be-. 
: SSnpf i lhfi eighteenth century, 
hilf seneral warrant procedure that 
bfd been launched agaiust The 
North Briton ^ad been used against 
.opposition journalists time® aid 

« tfie unfortunate PhiBo 

..Carteret Wobto, Solicitor to tlie 
Treasury, had ■feit'hfully advised hfc 

auppriors. No doubt Wilkes hoped 

• make : Some 
money, -but it was not fo^ noth Inc 
f«rthcqm S 


iip£f»r?r^ e '• 'vwk of hS 

Carteret 

Webb. The «Jst enci j of tite Essav 
w^own to.madjr, Thai i* JgjSF 

; , J-., i* • "V'V 


-e -■•I'W.MIUIB iu me iuca 

und U « dearly 
f 1?* *** act to be obscene 
pornographic. It Is 
conceivable that if ideas on what is 
obscene change, a commercial por- 
sexual behaviour, 
Uiough, still . called pornographic 
: (because tile porfortner* were paid 
things -which most people 
considered ought to be done for 
other motives, if dime at alii would 
, not in fact 1* obscene. 

The Use of obscenity as a political 
weapon' lues a Idng history. It has 
Bonfetimes been employed hy 
authority, -^thc- old puimhmcnt fur 
{ treason beipg On. example. But it in 
;,iuore;.: cp.ountmiy ' used , against 


t 

v uiitiuiiity, which by its TeiyuHM 
1 is less well-equipped to deal sill 
i' obscenity than it is with riolwct 
t ]''or ohs'cenity of this type 11 meal- 
• nut Duly to sliock Bud to -lUnct 
I iittemion, but to induce in the P^tr 
1 attacked the xhame and auiltmJo 
J the ut tucker should feel but.«« 

I nut. There ure fow more ]wraJyatf 
son. sat ions than the sense of - pm 
■ fell hy an iuiinrent man. . : 

1 Obscenity should, of course, be 
1 judged like other political rtf 
puns— hy the cause in which it u 
1 used. i)cr Stiirmer was M J® 
support Hitlerite antisemitism, bm 
its udiuir went lo the gallows. Wi 
Chatter ley's Lover sought, «y :Uflr« 
certain prohibited words apd aw; 
crip! ions, to break through a 
fling luycr of conventionality, | 
bus become required. 

Wilkes in publishing the 
meant to huve a go ^. 1 f tn TS' 
literary orthodoxy, as symbo^w 
rho pundit Warburton, as weUas^ I 
sjircud dismay among h« ; 
enemies. The weapon is a faww 1 
one tnduy, und in sonie 1 ^ C j t 2[!.« 
life, especially in the United Hag 
has almost managed to drJje 'H^r ; 
(ability underground. Those ?o»-i 
screuui or act obscenines 
sionx they disapprove P f t 
merely lewd fellows of 
sort who do not kmw eas L 
They do it with the 1 UBngyf ^ 
and consider their - [i r 

triumphs of morality.. 1 
difficult to Imagine a 
which the concept of 
not exist, this weapon 
be availaitle. NevertucJess BWL t 
troverelalists: consider it n, J 

dangerous one, and repumj* , 
produces, or is fi# 

kind of social f ??' on La htrtl^ 1 1 
causes its rasualtles and 
long after the cause it « 
to serve has been 

. Wilkes's unscrupulous^ 1 ^-; 
scored several great wgSSiijEr: 
what we regard as 
u free press and 
one may be ulltwcd to ^ 
a moment! on the col , ^f-- 
that hideous 

ready tongue, that imp , 
und , alarnun^ .squn^.w^ y- , ■ 
bud on television. We SenK- 
been commuting •iSt#P a %:ii 
the earth to the 

But perhaps as W rrijm *? 


Meta-porn 

jk-lhe letter by Philip llodsmi 
I^Mr 1) made iiHurosiiug, if 
5**ul, reading and, although 
oft classic example of its genre, 
uvenholess bore nil the 
Ptetek murks of Uk uiiilur- 
H 1 Mer mlnlsm : the superfluity 
'“ijract nouns, the shallow 
™™iions drawing cnndtishms 
■ijttmiies not so much improved 
HWdligiblc. 

Mr Hodsun cimceik-.s that 
«priadpal consumers of porno- 
JS“(1 perhaps the ntujnrity of 
wo victims anil not tho 
of our society ", what, 
he mean? 

ue Hie determinist he palpably 
to;*” .men’s desires as a 
S^i at things to he “ palliated ”, 
Sr 1 * had somewhat similar 
c, mpla of millennia ago, 
came, m the face of real 
yf,?* ture i to nought, 

goes on to describe 
as a “sublimating yet 
to cathartic agent”. I 
tho disastrous lapse in 
g** fe this last phrase ; I 
lES L Mr Wodsoti if lie expects 

SurjL'Stefiii.Ni 


Roitiiiu pcH't Murii.d, who bad ucca- t 
siuit In rhiiic one nf his contem- -j 
pDiTiricN fni' this practice, and ended: ( 

" Lslml ipinil Uigilis, Fontire, peril Is, , 
homo est " (What you ure destroying , 
with your lingers. Politicos, is a , 
human being). I would guess, more- , 
over, i hul Man ini, to judge from his , 
wri Lings, had even more “ expert- , 
erne of ihe lie Id ” than Mr Hodson. 

Maybe the allraclinn both to St ; 
Paul and Martini is brevity, becom- 
ing in the latter’s case downright 
I'pigrainniiilir. 

PKTKU PRESTON. 

tti T .oam ingt nn Road, Blackpool, 

1 -n wash ire. 

Soda! Forces 

Sir, — C. H. Rolph in his article 
“ Scientific explanations of social 
inaction " (December 1) says: 

“ Anyone who supposes this to 
he an age of unprecedented vio- 
lence can hardly hnve read any 
eighteenth-century or nineteenth* 
ceiitui'y social history or his 
Dickens or Mayliow." Mr Rolph 
uppeurs lu think that this compari- 
son is somehow relevant to the 
present increase in violent crime. 
The same comparison lias been made 
hy other trim biologists, although 
why they suppose that crime or vio- 
lence! in the eighteenth century can 
usefully lie compared to anything 
that happens today is hard to see. 
There was inure violence in the 
Middle Ages than there is today ; is 
this also supposed to llluminato 
modern problems ? 

The .society of eighicomh-ccntury 
England was markedly dilEerciR 
from uur own. There was no police 
outside London, It was tho 
responsibility of any man who had 
imun “ wronged " himself to secure 
the criiuitiul. The law conceded the 
right of every freeman to bear arms 
(a right which still exists »n the 
. United Suites). F.vory man who 
culled himself a gentleman, wore a 
sword, which entailed knowing now 
to use it. Duelling was technically 
illegal, hut even well into the nlne- 
teenth century a l’rlnw VJP“*® r 
,, fought while in uilire. Political theory 
} held ilmt " the people had . ■ | »[ or J 


nun SlIuidI 'if Music. Define i ho 
performance there were several 
short communis mid u speech hy 
Anthony ITecht. Mrs Wilson made 
one of the short comments nnd, us a 
widow of loss than a year, a widow 
with six children, two nut nf age, it 
was ro markable tluM she was able to 
participate at nil, much less in so 
controlled and personal n manner. 
The audience did indeed happily rise 
to its feet when she finished her re- 
marks, in honor of lmr honesty and 
openness, her presence and control 
and her willingness to he a direct 
part of the celcnmiiun. Mr Burgess 
understood this gesture by the audi- 
ence as a tribute to money and their 
failure to rise at the end of the Ninth 
Symphony as further testimony of 
their deep materialism. For Mr 
Burgess, lliis whs “ Moncy-lovine 
America. Dulbu charisma." Indeed, 
on this uccusion, standing for Mrs 
Wilson honored very human quali- 
ties ; the slu dents' excellent perform- 
ance of Beethoven, roundly 
applauded, quite spoke for itself- 
ROWLAND L. COLLINS. 

Department of English, University 
uf Rochester, College of Arts and 
Science, Rochester, NY 14G27, USA. 

Hopkins Letters 

Sir,— While students of Hopkins 
and other researchers cannot but be 
grateful to you (TL.S, December 8), 
and to other eilitors (The Month, 


, de P r a?ity ? Why do 
®55i police claim this to 
C t 2 lt crimes identical with 

7 JSffi? n pornogmpl,ic 


yuiKuu oi mot 

SOT? (though It is true that 
because they want to 
bbotH' Pandering to these 
ShSliilJ ld , and as undignified 

WdthSV » Iess 

00 n 'oral grounds, 
X^e?tqa 8 essence ' n ot deliber- 

jJkiljsS^i 'noro iutelligiblo and 

Z 1 tK' t. 8t Vw} tha0 Mr H0d- 
“Tn L 5 s °hietiiinR about the 
c «»«Uy minded. U 


item iitai ' inf 

right to resist any Infraction of 
liberty liv force. There was na i mil; . 
versnl ednration. T’licre was gieat j 
poverty, and if, in one sense, there 
were nhnnsl limitless onportumties 
nf rising in the world, Mixes* 
depend til more nn chance or luck 
than it does today. . Lhose conditions 
were modified. during the first half 
of the nineteenth century, but not 
comuleiisly swept away. 

What puzzles and wqrrios thoseoE 
us who are less sophisticated than 

Mr Rolph is why 1,,,l ^ l SiSShuHm 
the Wolfovc State, the rcd strlbu on 

.if wealth, far from diminishing 
crime seems to have increased If, 
DIANA SPEARMAN. 

7 Lord North Street, London SWL 

Anthony Burgess’s 
Viewpoint 

c; r —Anthony Burgess’s Viewpoint 

(December 1) presents a serious mis- 
interpretation of a recent tribute 
paid 1 to Mrs Joseph Chamberlain 
Wilson lu Rochester, New ^ Y ° rk > 
USA. Mrs Wilson appeared at a 
celebration in honor of husband s 

contributions to the mttnMjjg 

through careful 8 u . ,da "J® H 
vears and, when he came 

■ ,al of lcarnlng at the university. 10 


space to print letters of the poet, yet tl 
I think it right that readers should s 
be warned that in uo case has the text ti 
of the letters been transmitted per- 
fectly. This may hnve hoen duo to I 
faulty proof-reading or because the I 
letters were not checked from the / 
originals or photocopies. The mis- 
takes are tou many to list so l nmst i 
tako a few at random. In the letter i 
to Everard Hopkins of Noveinbei 5, i 
1885 (’TLS), “ hardly ” was read fo , 
" scarcely ", 41 there ” for “ thereby ”, 

" could ’’ for “ would ”, told the 1 
punctuation was incorrectly Riven i in , 
some instances. In the letter grimed 
in The Month, thmre were mistakes < 
iu the punctuation and spelling, and 
the umlaut on H GBthe ” appeared in 
the original letter thraiighout and so 
did not merit the cihtorml («c). 

The correct text of the loiters win 
be made available in The Hopkins 
Research Bulletin- For the present, 
researchers wishing w ouote from 

tho new letters, in addition to outain 

ing S copyi'lfilit , holder 3 . licrmiE- 

slon, would do well to bo on their 
guard and, if possible, check with tho 

original- AI , FRI ; D THOMAS. 

The Hopkins Research Buili’llii, 
Roselnnds, 162 Turkey SlrccL En- 
field, Middlesex. 

Jeanlngelow 

sswrsajissa sss 

Inset December 8) with great inter- 
est particularly since she discusses 
the influence of George Macdonald 
nn this writer. Our firm published 
.ntholoav iu I960, To the Land of 

reora? Macdonald and an introduc- 


bis piiilwar litl'.-is in U.m- m.nin, i 
jckumvledgis ibis duht. • 

'lit ini, if your reviewer is implying j 
that Fricdhdni Lath's ami Waiter ' 
Schmalcnhach's books Und F know 1 
of no oilier recent winks no Sell wit- 
ters with pretensions to scholarship} 
ure characterized by “ indifferent 
scholarship in glossy p.ukiigiiiR ”, 
then that is grossly cav.ilier. Lnch's 
book is a thoughtful iiuempi to ilc- 
scribc and evnluaic work which duties 
conventional literary min lysis, and 
SchmaleiibRch’s book is a monumen- 
tal and careful study uf the evolution 
of Schwitters’s graphic Jit which 
pays special attcnliun to the Morse 
years. 

Fourth, your reviewer gives Haus- 
iiiann no credit fur making avtiilnnle 
items which nre cither relatively in- 
accessible (“ DikIu ist me hr als 
Dada ”), or virtually unknown (.* Syn- 
rhetisclies Cinn dor Malerei "). 

Fifth, your reviewer is uiifuir to 
Karl RLha whose probe, while a liltlo 
stiff and formal, is certainly not 
“ almost unreadable ” mid is readily 
comprehensible to anyone with a 
competent knowledge of German. 

SixLli, some of Hugo Bull’s critiques 
of tho “ Germanic tradition (com- 
pleted and published, incidentally, 
after ho had broken with Diulo) are 
tendentious rather than “ penetrat- 
ing ” and long-win tied ly obsessive 
rathor than M fiery" (see Die Pol gen 
1 dor Reformation, for example). 

! Finally, when your revlewor says 
i that" Hausniann is the first to admit 
t that Dada as a movement had a brief 


■ Daoa BH UUUU , utoi» Min 

Dada’s influence has been neglig- 
ible. This is simply not the case. 
Admittedly, it faded from view after 
1922, but it re-emerged utter 1945 
and its influence is discernible in tne 
work of a host of contcinporaiy 
avant-garde and underground artists 
and anti-artists (e g, the St □ it gar ter 
Gruppo, the ’Wiener Gruppe, Adrian 

IT ill Phnnln Y.Ott llStS. 


uruppo, we ment. -7 

Henri, Henri Chopin, the I.ottilste, 
John Cage, The Soft Machine, the 
llappeuing movement. Pop Art, etc, 
etc). It may be, as Ilousmonn him- 
self argues, that Neo-Dada and Post- 
bbii , „Ff 0 „,.Jno_ hut that 


.r!* w ThS?' r «cV’“SS,““j 


w bav e (nT^ ’ mmnenii 


^fi®«J!Shssa 

> per[orm»nreoI be!|stm 


! 

LIVIA GOLtAHCZ. 
Victor Gollana Ltd, 14 Henrietta 
Street, Loudon wC2E a(|jt 

Dada as dodo 

Sv be forgiven without resorva ; 
rion for boing * half-renimlsang 

; jjrafpeopfc that Schwitters, in one of 


Dada are bastard offspring, but tliat 
does not mean that Dada ran be 
dismissed os uninfiuonilal. Indeed, a 
critic so respectable and responsible 
as Frank Kermode has, within the 
past two years, drawn attention tin- 
reservedly to the mipoiTaiice of 
Dada aud to the neglect which t 
has suffered in established academic 
and critical circles. 

It Is good that your reviewer ac- 
knowledges that QauMnann s book 
has Its strengths and that Haosmaun 
himself was nn intcl ligont. and inven- 
tive man. It Is unfortunate, however, 
that, at a tiino when wc are begin- 

asiuiafta.w^K; 

phoiiomenon as a whole. 

RTCHA1U) SHEPPARD. 

School of European Studies, uni- 
vorsity of East Anglin. 

Our reviewer writes: To be 

as brief as possible : (1) These were 
f introductory descriptive statomeuts, 
i not necessarily value-judgments. I 
t was awaro of Hausmann s , con f 1 ^“' 
(2) Agreed. That was a bad example. 
? Isuarnd have chosen one ? £ l na “J 
- odiers. (3) Those are indeed the 
i texts I was hinting at. Factual^, 
, they are most useful; but 1 have 
t serious roservations, particularly 
t about the sections in both studies 


tpuMtivc ur uiln iivi’i ) ;■! - ,,i, l 

Sinrctdisni. Yimr revirv.i-r'-, 
iMtliy with ilicr.r nmvfjnrnl*. i>. *on- 
’Jdcrotilc ; as fur his kimwh , ilp , 1 di.it 
is quite iinnihci inalti’r. 

Captains Keeling 
and Bonner 

Sir,— In his kind notice rif The 
East India Company. Journals of 
Captain William Reefing & Master 
Thomas Bonner Idlff-ffif? (Novem* 
ber 24) your reviewer says that 
Keeling’s Journal is nnt mi mforiua* 
live about shipboard life “ us the 
incomparable narratives of Edward 
Barlow and Parson Tooiige . 

This is a point on which opinions 
may differ. But the fuels are that 
Barlow made his lirst hast Indian 
voyage in 1670 nnd attained com- 
mand of n ship only in L697 ; Tnonge. 
a Royal Naval chaplain, never went 
further than the Mediterranean m 
two voyage* between 1675 anil lu>9. 

What makes the Keeling nnd Bon- 
ner Journals of particular interest m 
1 that they provide d etui led, hitherto 
unpublished informal ion about an 
East Indian voyage, from the point 
of view of the commander of Lite fleet 
aud a master respectively, written 
1 over half a century earlier and be- 
1 fore Barlow or Tbonge were horn. 

MICHAEL STRACHAN. 

) 7 Napier Road, Edinburgh EH10 

j SAJ5. 

i 

; DNB omissions 

!. Sir, — John Commander’s sugfieS- 

f tion (December 1) that tho produc- 
5 tion of Inrgo works of reference or 
e scholarship, llko the DNB, might bd 
y carried out by connuerciat publish- 
-S ers is certainly a good one. However, 

■ r few publishing firms are so large, 
n or have enough free capital, to allow 
s > them to undertake something of the 
ke size oS the Natioiuil Union Catalog 
c » by themselves. 

Ill This situation brings ro mind a 
U common phenomenon of eighteenth 
>a and early nineteenth-cuntury pub- 
a lishing, tho booksellers’ syndicate, 
i e or conger. From the early 1700s, 
i ]e It was common for a group of book* 
in . sellers to join together to sponsor 
0 f a single large work. There were 
It hundreds of auch congers during the 
,] c eighteenth century aud, in the first 
half of the nineteenth century, some 
of them became so enduring that 
“y they evolved Into the Imprints w® 
now recognize as the Immediate 
ancestors of major contemporary 
g r ‘ publishers. 

in- The conger was an ad hoc syudi- 
we cate, which came into existence 
ver solely to publish oeio hook or one 
rm- multi-volume work. If tho same 
the syndicate desired to sponsor another 
project, a new contract would be 
». drawn, specifying the proportional 
Ini- support of each bookseller. As a 
result of tlie conger method, niany 
I,* works were published which ought 
otherwise never huve appeared in 
print. A famous example of such | 
I work Is Johnson’s Dictionary, but 
[ on there are many others, 
pie! It Is curious that today most 


0»a. T, 

synonymous wnh readabiirty, (6) 
Fieriness aud tendentiousness (if it 
exists) are not necessarily mutually 
exclusive. 1 thank your correspon- 
dent for undcrlinhig my point that 
Bnll was aedvo outside Dada. (7) I 
disclaim any responsibility for titles 
to reviews. I was applauding Ufaus- 
mann’s sonso of proportion, not 
denying the existence of Dada s in- 
fluence. It is a pity scholars still 
tend to overreact to any criticism 


dilute them by such orrangemeuts 
as ad hoc syndicates. Yet die syndi- 
cate Is common in other fields! 
one thinks of the bankers’ groups 
that combine to sponsor issues of 
securities. Perhaps some thought 
should be given to reviving the 
syndicate method of publishing large 

and expensive works. It would be 
unfortunate If the learned world 
were to be deprived of necessary 
works of scholarship because the 
cost Is too great for any one pub- 
lisher to assume. 

PAUL J. KORSHIN. 

Department of English, Umvmsiw 
of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia 19104, 
USA. 


SOVIET STftA'ITG Y-SOVIET FOREIGN POLICY 

by C. G. JACOBSEN, 

Senior Fellow of Columbia Uniwrsittfs Russim Institute 
FIRST EDITION DECEMBER 1972 ISBN 99502034 2.4- 

• Traces the Soviet development of strategic concepts and 
capabilities. ■ 

A Analyses military-party relations , . 

• Examines the military’s policy-influencing- role 

■ £4.75 ($1250) prepaid from MacLehose, 

■the UNTYERSITY press, • 

Annicsland Glasgow Scotiand. ■- • 
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I N in i- fiasi ion years .snui dingy has 
cniui'fied in tin- Snviur Union us u 
inn jar intellect uni activity. In ilia 
early IQfflh. i lu a local point of Soviet 
sociology was a small group of 
enthusiastic amateurs at inched to 
the [ i isi i Lilly ol' Philosophy of thu 
Academy of Sciences. Moscow now 
•ms a large independent institute, 
uinl similar impivKsivu organizations 
‘"’e to he fiumd in Leningrad uitd 
Novosibirsk. These establishments 
urc equipped villi facilities to under- 
take liirRu-scale social surveys ; and. 
ns is Itn plied by the mime uf the 
principal institute, the Institute of 
Concrete Sriciulogictil Research, con- 
temporary Russian sociology litis n 
strong empirical bias. Together with 
the much less publicized tenuis of 
sociologists attached to certain pro- 
vincial committees of ihe Communist 
Parly, the academic sociologists ore 
busily engaged in examining social 
structure, attitudes and behaviour 
with tilt- objective of providing infor- 
mation that will enable the Russiun 
authorities to manage their society 
more efficiently, or at any rate more 
smoothly. 

While Russian sociology has to 
be content, ostensibly nt least, with 
til is narrowly utilitarian function, 
and Russian sociologists eschew fun- 
damental criticism of their society 
. trims resembling the older genera- ] 
tinn of American sociologists), the : 
resulting investigations, many of : 
which have heen published, inev- ■ 
itably provide a vast amount of ; 
informal ion about Russian society. * 
And while much of the work of 
Russian sociologists is trivia! 
ft hough cerfuinly no more trivial 
limn that of their wcukcr Western 
brethren), their best papers are, 
within certain limits, both trank and 
careful, and make sensible use of 
sophisticated techniques to an extent 
' rarely found in this country. 

In deciding at this particular 
moment to write about class and 
society in the Soviet Union, Mervyn 
Matthews was therefore backing a q 
winner, and be druws extensively on 
the published researches of Snub- r 
km. Anituiiyjin, Zdrnvoinyslov and u 
their col leagues. Some rcinarknblo T 
conclusions are fairly firmly os lab- ir 

liirlt n< I 'f k Jij. A ■ «-. m.£ iL, ■ * ■ 


The surfacing of 
Russian sociology 


closed, fir Mtii i hews’a evidctu v 
u bou i tite ciuiMiinptiuii patients nf 
different groups of the populutiun, 
however, makes it clear 1 1 in l an 
appreciable gup still reinuins. 

The spread of earnings has also 
been i ia rmwed within the towns 
themselves. Khrushchev introduced 
a variety of measures in increase 
the earnings of (he Jrm-cr-paid. 
and to reduce differentials be- 
tween workers uf di Herein .skills, 
and some efforts were made m limit 
ihe incomes uf the higher-paid 
groups. The result of nil this, 
termed “ the Soviet income revolu- 
tion ” by the American economist 
Murray Yuumvilcli in 1963, was 
dramatically depicted by Mine Lozne- 
vnya, u little-known Russian social 
scientist, in graphs contrasting the 
distribution of Russian workers mid 
employees according to their enrn- 
ings in [946 ami 1%G. On these 
graphs I>i Mui thews cotnnienis : 
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The nvendl result seems to have 
been a marked change in the 
distribution uF earnings. I.ozue- 
vuyu’s curve fur 1966 is, in fact, 
much more *’ egalitarian ” ihun 
her curve for 1946. The full in the 
proportion of people gutting very 
low wages caused tliu peak of the 
I96fi curve in drop down the 
vertical axis mid move lu tin* 
right, that is up the wage scale. 
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loslicd. IJie data of the- Russian socio- 
logists, even after they have bcc-u 
scrutinized by Dr Matthews's criti- 
cal eye, reveal that something like a 
quiet social revolution lias bfecn 
tukmg place in the past twenty 
yojra- V'rom the middle of the 
ISjOs, the standard of living hits 
been rising much more rapidly in 
tho countryside than in the town. In 
years between 1958 and 
1965, according In one Russinii inves- 
tigation, nverage wages in collective 
in rins rose from forty to fifty-five 
per ccnl of those in Industry : and 
. these figures excliulo the incomes in 
money tind kind earned by peasants 
■ on their private plots. Since 1965 

• this trend Ims continued ; some 
. Western scholars have oven con- 

• eluded that (he formerly yawning 

• gap between the incomes of peas- 
r ants and workers has been almost 


This grmvili in equality within the 
towns was on the whole a levelling- 
up rutlicr than a levelling-down. 
The l.o/iii-vayu curves reveal an 
increase in lIic proportion of tlm 
population u-ceiving salaries .some- 
what above aveiage, and other evi- 
dence makes it clear dun utleinpis 
to reduce the earnings and priv- 
ileges ni the best-paid members ( ,f 
Russian society hove not boon very 
successful. The more enlighten oil 
Russian sociologists liuvu in fuel 
spoilt much Of their time trying to 
persuade the niiilini-itics to accept 
more realistic definitions of the 
major social classes or groups oF 
Russian society, so tlmt wltal is often 
known among Western sociologists 
as “the Soviet elite ", mid its 
numerous sub-groups, may be made 
the subject nf sociological investiga- 
tins. 

This attempt to improve thu 
accepted classifications of Russian 
society has been partly successful. 
In 1936, Stalin announced that there 


J were only two classes in Russian 
' socicLy, the workers and the pens 
3 ants, but acknowledged the exis- 
, lence of an additional “ ernss-stm- 
Hull " {prosfiiiki}), i lie Russian inlelli- 
genista, which worked in friendly 
1 collaboration with the two basic 
classes. In 1939, Molotov included 
I in this crnss-struiuni " n very wide 
category of employees, from senior 
inn lingers to bookkeepers and mid- 
wives, amounting in 1937 in over 
9.5 million people. While Molo- 
tov s definition was not as wide 
as l)r Matthews suggests (it 
does not appear to have included 
“ cleaners and walcliiiieii "), it was 
obviously much too wide for any 
realistic analysis of Russian stratifi- 
cation. Molotov himself distin- 
guished a 'Smaller group of 175 
million " higher and ink-nne-diute 
executive personnel"; this, incidcu- 
ta y, is a point which l)i Matthews 
tails to note, as lie follows (lie under- 
standable but regrettable modern 
practice ot not i lu-cking the sources 
nxecl by other Sovietologists as a 
oasis for their nasty remarks abmu 
.Stalin and Ins suppnriers. 

In rerun years, various Russian 
sociologists have proposed to define 
Lhe “ intelligentsia " in substantially 
narrower terms (hint those of Staliii 
and Molotov, and to divide it into 
various sub-groups. Thus V. S. 
Semenov distinguished, Tor 1959, a 
group ol some 2. -I million “respon- 
sible persons in state and economic 
ail in ini stratum mid social organ iza- 
iions ; this, us |)r Mu it hews re- 
marks, “ is abmu as near as Soviet 
sociologists lutvu come to defining 
publicly mi elite in tiiuir society 
ha could have pointed out also iluit 
It cnri-espond.s to Molotov’s 1.75 
nijlUon for 19J7. To this lending 
elite .Semenov udded some 5 mil- 
ium engineers and technicians and 
some 5.3 million “scientific and 
cultural Intel ligemsin, thu Jaucr 
including all teachers, medical per- 
sonnel, research stuff and nilmr 
creat i vo workers. Thus according 
to Semenov the intelligentsia 
amounted in J9SU to about 124 mil- 
ft- 11 . “ s compared with the 

ollicial figure of 204 million bused on 
Molotovs wider definition; other 
Russian sociologists would reduce 


this figure even Ian her. Unlnriu- 
iialely l)r Matthews skips ihe story 
at Ibis point, and fails in make his 
own CiileiiliiiiiiMs so as to relate such 
figures to the Russian working or 
■null population as a whole. 1-Tit m 
the scattered evidence lie presents, 
it would appear iluu a figure nf 
some 10-15 millions for 1959, ami 
15-20 millions in JMfiS, mu of a mini 
working population of ‘Ml. 100 mil- 
lions, would capture all ilie Hire 
groups of Russian sncieiv even mi (he 
brondesi possible socinlogical defini- 
tions. 

Notwithstanding the camion which 
Russian sociologists are required in 
exercise, recent publications have 
revealed ihe extent to which the 
Communist Parly is dominated by 
these elite groups. In spite of p«si- 
Stalin efforts to increase the pro- 
portion nf industrial workers in tin* 
parly, in 1967 managers and speci- 
alists, who make iq* at most 14 per 
cent of the Russian labour force, 
accounted for iine-lliird of the total 
Parly membership, while workers, 
over 50 per rent of the labour force, 
accounted fur only .IN per cent of 
the membership. There is also a 
high degree of correlation between 
level of education ami Party mem- 
bership : ^ one-third of all persons 
with a liiglici education are Party 
members, as compared with only 5.2 
nor com id those with less than a 
full secondary education, so that 
over half the tnial number of Puny 
members consists of persons with u 
secondary or higher education, 
tilt hough less iliuu a quarter of the 
adult population luis this degree of 
education. The doniiiiuiiou of tin- 
hotier-cducaied mining the nllieers 
or Party brain lies is even more 
striking. 

Thill Russian society Is, like West 
aril society, dominated by various 
elites is mu of course in jiselt 
either new or surprising. This 
having been clearly established, the 
import uni question is how these 
elites compare with mu own. After 
tho relative equality of ilie 1920s, 
llio inequalities of the Stalin period, 
and tho moves inwards greater 
cmmllty in the past twenty years, 
wlint is the relative degree of “ soci- 
alist Inequality " V On such ques- 
tions 13r MuLthew-s offer. s us an 
occasional tantalizing comparison. 
IIo points, for example, to the 
existence of a “ prestige Jiiorarrhv 
for urban jobs *’ resembling the 
American, and elscwhure in his 
study he shows that there is a much 
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wotkersm the StSLiL^ 
|he United Slates orr^ 
I* 1 " in , general Dr &£** 8 
“* undertake the forSh* 1 * 
V‘ aki «>« ••historical 

«mr own soviet v it,,??*® 9 ; 
unknown. J lheref »t»| 

nnrJ" S ls C4U pa?3ona n b 1 e Dr 

difflculi enough. But in S 
> apparent caution, Dr iiaLf 
' quently makes Implfojf’ 
assessments of weakoessa ? 
i functions in Russian 
- ‘^.innate simply t 0 "S 
mic ltd structure or s>Wm 
«>mli its strengths and 
nesses. But to conclude J 
works on the whole 
stone particular respect it ? 
mute if another social syuta. 
similar level of develomttTi 
used as a yardstick, ikj » 
final chanter Dr Matthni f 
mes the highly cenlreliKd Rq 
arrangements for retrultia B 
graduates to the various dSts 
before they arrive at imhenir 
for placing them in differen 
and different parts of the » 
after they have grading- 
shows conclusively that a grtu 
nf waste occurs. Some tj« 
specialists are in short surah,, 
large numbers of others k 
lake jobs for which they vat 
trained. Graduates sent ton 
areas often seize the first oppo 
ity to rush back to the big c 
All this leads Dr Maiibrt 
rmicliiric that "the Soviet ra 
nieiif Ims not been paukolim 
erssful in its bid to centra 
aspect of social behaviour"^ 
‘'it is doubtful whether ii^ii 
istrative system could be sdt 
iblu onmigh to control, u 
degree of efficiency, such a all 
ami intricate process". 

These conclusions, with iktir 
i>l [cations that some ki*d d 
administrative or niaikfl s 
would work more efficMrfi 
least with some degree * 
rlencyj may happen tow of 
it is improper to reach suet i w 
sinus without n caroful 
of ill o operation uf the bom® 
native systems of graduare p 
merit in say. Great Britain c 
United States. In both tw 
Union and the West, larger 
of graduntos are trained m w 
for which there is no im® 
demand; goveniinant cofflj 
brood on the imbalances and* 
shy appointments servwia 
i-our to correct them. Which 
Is more efficient (or 
ctcuL) ? An Important quem^ 
Dr Matthews's answers loBJJ 
fitcllo, both here mi h 
of his book. “No crUical^ 
without international wjfj 
should be the watchwort * 
prudent Western Sovietology < 


Clerking for the KGB 


M A. I. ROMANOV " : 

Nilthts are Longest There 
Smerah from the Inside' 

. Translated by Gerald Brooke 

. 256pp. Hutdiinson. £3. 

f When a book is published under an 
; admitted pseudonym the first tiling 
i any reader asks himself Is whether 
.. |he story it tells is n true one. The 

• question becomes all the more 
: pressing when the author claims to 

• have* been a member of .that noto- 
» rious organization of Russian secret 
; police which in its Soviet manifests- 
, tion wps first called tho Cheka and 
L now, aflei a multiplicity of. nqme- 
■' changes, culls itself the KGB. 
;• “ -Smersh ”, thanks to ,Ian Fleming, 
f u Mill more salable name and me 
[. publishers have seen to It that it 
j adorns the title-page and jacket; 

even people with a minimum 
ni Russian know that that grati- 
f fyingly sinister acronym, which 
j' according to “A. I. Romanov” was 
coined by Sialin himself, stands for 
, Death tn Spies”. This was, he 
says, tlie brandi of the sendee that 
nt* served in ; it is natural that the 
darker mid more secret he makes 
out his background to be, the more 
oouLifs we hiivr about its auihenti- 
ciiv. 


His publishers, and his Unnshitor, 
Gerald Brooke (who is to be congra- 
tulated on an excellent job), have 
evidently goad reason to fed no 
doubts. Internal evidence is on the 
same side. First of all, with apoln- 
gies to the blurb, there are no 
startling revelations. In spite of thu 
melodramatic title of his old outfit 
the author never met, let alone 
WKed, any spies, though din ing the 
war he occasionally met some Rus- 
sian tactical agents returning from 
behind the German lines. His firsi 
i ob was ihe humdrum one of screen- 
mg .men released from prison, 
passing ordinary criminals for ser- 
vice m the army and referring back 
any against whom there could he 
. the slightest hint of political suspi- 
cion. After, that he served nearer 
the front with various higher head- 
quarters, where his experiences 
werc. scaiccly different from those 
of a junior staff officer at a British 
or American Army or Army-Group 
headquurters. When the war was 
over he served with the Russian 
occupation forces in Austria, and 
here again.: though there were ob- 
vious differences in duties— the rt- 
patnation of Russians suspected of 
collaboration with the . enemy, for 
instance— his story will noL seem 
unfamiliar to Westerners who were 
there at the time. In anv' case he 
broke away and came to Britain 
some twenty-five year* ago. Neither 
the Russian nor any Western Intel-' 


ligeiice Service is likely to lose 
much sleep over Ins book. 

But if tbe prospective purchaser 
were to suppose that his story could 
be docketed, in the spirit of an 
apocryphal Times headline, as 
“ Small KGB iriau defects, Not much 
revealed ”, he woujd miss the paint 
of the book and deprive himself of 
an interesting experience. The real 
blank in the picture of Soviet 
Riissla Is “°t so much life ut the top 

I? uioIm 1 1 iere j 1 *® n £l,ir number 
ot well-documonted accounts) as tho 

ordinary man and the nvorage job 
in the lower echelons of govern- 
ment service. The author began life 
HP lhe ladder, because 
wih WBS an oId Bolshevik 
wi.f i J m P ort “ ,lt Provincial job. 
!n W h!l e * eft t or ,he We « while still 
in his twenties, never having risen 

Sap . i of firfil lieuteiSmt. It. 
wKi ,dInarinesi o£ Ui8 childhood, 
v,7 u s y ^ nrs as 8 young officer 
which are interesting. Take, for in. 

NKvn’c h l s t rt4 r « *? Principal. 
NKVD school. There is nothing. here 
£"* ?• technique of espIdnage Sr 

SffW-T b,,t two incidents 
sticK in the memory. One Is of a -. 

.whp; reveals his total dlsic^ 

5?tSS. nor C 2f tCnipt f ° r ^ RusslQn 
press, not of course on idebloelcal 

grounds but in order to teach his 

♦hSr 8 ’ as a ^ act ^fb valuable to' 
their career, . never to pay- anv 
attention to what they reaUin the 1 ' 


papers. The sucuml is when lilt* 
wmo man Joses his patience with a 
student who lords his replies to 
(juestiona with remarks like 
Thanks to the wise leadership of 
our father ami teacher Stalin the 
Great j ‘Stick to the point ", he 


groans, dr “This isn’t u collective 
farm meeting ”. The platoon com- 
mander administers u rocket after 
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tho lecture for imagining that a 
senior Chekist could want to listen 
to that liturgy d)irlng the discussion 
of serious matters. 

It is a cheerful, eutertuiuing hook 
which reads even better the second 
time through after doubts have 
been laid at rest. It is enlivened 
with Russian jokes and Russian 
proverbs,' all much funnier than the 
ones Khrushchev used to produce. 
A$ a member of o highly privileged 
service, the author wus able to raect- 
soqie of the senior men who have 
come to notice since. Sonic have: 
been condemned by both sides: 
Rena and Abakunipv, for example. 
uniUDtli of these men he presents a 
sympathetic minority report. Bcriu 
may have been guilty of great 
crimes but he wus neither corrupt 
nor given -to raping .schoolgirls. One 
point he ihabes may be of historical 
j™P° rlan re- One nf the Jess plaus- 
ible items in the dumhatio memoriae ' 
of ,Benq-roiie that pious Commu-' 
uists in Rtlssia , and abroad arc 
required to believe m ihis day — was • 


r page of his houk, 

' 3 ‘rSr feo” i" '■» 

"’ s 

it* nf llu? inti41ig« ,, H''- »s 

"lav irtrarwiiim -.1 fre«l«.n. 
^ifLygals arr mil ■' st ‘‘- 1 ! ,ni 

S cast e, like tin* P‘ ^ st 

•Swiwry arMwrei. but 

jSLb possessing m* , l,n - 

33 lawless power, mm mu 
SertQLly from -'ll classes, and 
SSply among inlu’i* people. 
iJ fir pride, if Lh«;y have n, 
rJimse of snnifilinig msimt 
iMiUes which Ims liven won at 

unit's expense, .mil that no 
b can give them or rc iuov.* from 
!A 

fc* words, as Mr Briilsnn siig- 
ulyliispljcing «f them, are the 
^unlocks the chest ni Lewis’s 
^liaod social ideas. The ideas 
i it the cant plirase ot ilie 'lay, 
a, hut elitist In an unusual 
pi SiiKO it is in ilie nut ure of 
tei that people most be gov- 
id, and since in the modern 
Auicd world a high degree of 
^atkaisincvilahle, Lewis sug- 
cuhit it would he belter to use 
jfqanization to exploit “ the in- 
Ljuxc of the Few” rat her than 
iiMsknrsses of the Many And 
w not just for the l f ew. hot lor 
iMany as ivc-U. Iiislr.ul of the 
£« of freedom roiilaim'd in the 
it] box, instead of ilie iiit-iioim-uts 
ifcJtDte engendered by tin- very 
'sutt nf the nntiuii m.u»\ basic- 
} peaceable man won hi live at 
m under a benevolent ruler, it 
u's present acquisitive, conipe- 
a. contemptible rulers who 
^(>t to turn this Imnuk-ss figure 
a i tiger or a philosopher, lie is 
" should be loft alone 
*iJ!owed ro lead a prurcful, Indus- 
W pleasant life, for we all as 
a belong to each other ”, Some 
SJw i Was l**'riiaps in I he 
?”W.1I. Auden when Iii- wrote 
"years later : 


service 


of the i 


!l he few shall hr- 1 might who want to I 
uilderstiiilil, 

Mini of the rest shall love upon the 

[and 

Snrli an dilumhi'iiiinn nf Lewis's 
ideas makes ilioin seem simpler than 
ilu-y are. In The An "/ Being Ruicu 
and later hunks ibis concept nt the 
intellect as sonielhing opposed to the 
scnsaiioual ami ihe sensuous, of ihe 
hostility between what is purinaneiu 
and wlint is immediate in art, is ex- 
panded into a criticism nf the quali- 
ties in art and life offered by differ- 
ent kinds of society. Such ideas 
arouse even greater liusiiluy now 
than they did when they were written 
nearly half a century ago. Nationa- 
lism of the most dismal kind is ram- 

f iant today, whether it is expressed 
n the almost ludicrous form of the 
Olympic Gum ex iii- in the aggressive- 
ness nr nation status ; racial hatred 
1ms increusud enormously ; ami us 
Western man becomes more nearly 
an ignorant dummy ciMlded into wor- 
shipping gods made ill tile image nt 
the Box, he asserts with ever greater 
passion his right in vote about sub- 
jects on which he is largely unin- 
formed. As a blueprint or the ideas 
curie nt in Lewis's own tune, and 
extravagantly developed nr parodied 
in mirs, /'he Art of Being Ruled re- 
mains as valuable as ever. Lewis a 
own altitudes ure more him lane than 
those of the people who most detest 
him, then and now. Like Bertrand 
Russell or liinsiein lie believed that 
nation srales iniisr and duiiild van- 
ish, racial intolerance of While 
against Black roused Ins indignation, 
he accepted throughout Ins life that 
in the affairs nf dally living we all 
:ii men heionu lu ciurli other ■ Vet he 
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MARY l-\ 11ANIK1.S (Ci>mpil>.r) : 
Wyndham Lewis 

A Descriptive Catalogue of lhe 
Mu 11 11 script Material in lhe De pur- 
ulent uf Rare Bonks Cornell Univer- 
sity Library 

171pp. Ithaca, New York: Cornell 
llniversiiy Library SO. 

Arab nationalism, by expressing de- 
testation of Black savagery against 
Whiles, by analysing ilie debased, 
purely sensational appeal of some 
recent tendencies in painting and lit- 
erature. . , , 

Lewis’s capacity for making pro- 
gressive liberals angry is all the more 
remarkable when die similarity be- 
tween his ideas and their own is con- 
sidered. At the lime he wrote nie 
4rr of Being Ruled he thought that 
“ ail serious politics today are revolu- 
tionary” and that the First World 
War could he si be regarded as ‘ a 
giauniic episode ill the Russian 
revolution * All , this might ho 
thought congenial to pro- 
gressives ”, but Lewis alienated 
many of diem by stating crudely the 
power relationships of society. When 
he said, for example, that Machiavel- 
lian obliquity is practised hy pni li^ 
111 ciliary democracies rathei than by 
revolutionaries, and counted it a 


as men belong lu each other . ^ct lie 
would fit ill be making liberals angry 
unlay by deploring Israeli ns well ns 


memai. y . ; ■. - 

revoluiionnries, and counted it a 
virtue in “the soyictisl or the 
fascist ” that lie made no secret of 
htfj forcible intentions and that his 
power was not -‘wrapped up in par 
liumeiitary humbug ’, many people- 


saw such remarks as indication ol a ■, 
preference for violent political solii- j 
rious. Lewis's case was ilmt under ilie , 
rule of paillaineiHiirv humbug, ( 
violence tiu, thill of ihe Suciimi , 
World War) was im-viluhle, and iluu 
“one politics in a cmintry, nny imlis- 
puted cover iniicnt, will be for the 
good of 1I1 average limn li would 
also, he thought, e neon rage that “ life 
of the intelligence” which li. re- 
garded us die hum iiiipnrlant 
possible freudoiik. 

The fuel should mil be blinked 
away that L.ewis, like the* oilier 
leuding Anglo-Anierican liierary 
an Isis ot his generation, ivns cun- 
tempi lioiis of pailiumeiit.iry demo- 
cracy, rat her as Carlyle anil Dickuiix 
wore cunipiiipluinis ill it. Mr 
Brid sou conveys .ill ibis very well, 
and he shows nlsu the process by 
which, ihiough die pnlumicul hunks 
writ icn in the 1 930s, beginning with 
Hitler, Lewis came in he rogartjed 
ns an apologist for Fuse mm. His 
actual association with British 
Fascism went no further _ ill .111 two 
nr three meetings with Sir Oswald 
Mosley and the writing uf a single 
article in the Bril Mi Union 
icWy, but there Is no doubt that for 
a few years Lewis wnuld liuvc wel- 
comed a Fascist -style revolmum 
which provided “one iiulispuled 
government ”. There Is a wide ««[> 
between ihc subtlety and range of 
lewis's ideas, and il.e crudeness or 
ids approach 10 procucal political 
questions. Mr Bridsoii says 1 hat, 11 
Lewis was fooled by Ilnler, u lot «« 
noliiicians and iiilullecuials wcic 
fooled too, as though this were nil 
adequate defence. Such books as 
left Wings Over Luritpe ana Count 
Your Dead: Tfiep Are Alive ure to 
be condemned been 11 so they are so 


Mn pul, .nid Ml Lu 'HU *U 1 1,111 h ’• ,, h 
ri.tliiy. uni lu’t.liiM* ilu'V .Hi' wii kc il. 

In general Mr Brid sun gu*‘- ' -u 1 ' 1 r 
inn . lose .» reading m -.•■vi-i.d 
mei .ll ui trivial hooks. Il« '•how?- 
i:onv i lit i ugly iliai in a pei amal m-osi 

l.,ctvis was genurmis .mil ■ 

IHji be alwavs envisaged sunn- jnmt 
of socialism as being ilie be-.[ loini 
nl cove ui ini: ni, and Him m Hu.- 
few years of his lift- hr had hi-romt 
more tolerant of Wesiern deiimcr.ii v. 
He makes a good cast- lor Riv'nfc 
/l ni cried mid Cusiihc Aum. a , *» ,e 
work, more Serious cih)m«Ici alimi 
iliuu it lias received in this conn try. 
Yel ilie effect of iliis p:imsi.ikiiig : 
even analysis is uii ihe whole 10 
lessen Lewis’s stature by .1 ruin sal 10 
nuke distinctions hetween wliat 
more and less valuable inlia n,il k- 
The ideas .iilvanceil 111 Ihe Art”! 
Jiuinq Ruled, The Lion mid the l ux 
and Paleface ure of perinanent mi- 
nortaucc, :md ofier remit rkubk 1 pro* 
monitory criticisms of . n V , 1 ” 

fashions lu youth and ami uiielle. m- 
alisni. These, like the art works tliet 
occninpanicd them, from Ion to life 
Revenue For Low, from rhe oarlujst 
Vorticisi drawings in iHiiirsnts like 
those of Kan Pound and h-duh Sit- 
well, are the work of _a gomus 
both loci ail mid deeply visionary, a- 
coni us still not fully ivcogiii/ed. 

Tn later years Lewis s 1 1 eel nie .is a 
critical thinker ami an arusi m* 
steep. (Coin pure, for oxawiplo-, tli* 
early art criticism with 1 lie- lute, mten- 
hanha/md and merely h«u! u;m pored. 


The Demon of Pinjgr**s (» »«»• A* is .) 
But The Filibuster is u vulnablv book 
for anybody interested 111 Lewis s 
ideas, particularly useful ni , us- 
account of books not published in 
this country, like .'liucricu, I P»*-- 

SI Thar the biography of the fili- 
buster, when line is writieii, mW 
do much lo illuminate ihe whole 
artistic world nf his 11 me is nuide 
clear by clie catalogue of the 
material ai Cornell Universiiy. lhe 
collection cnntaiiis a lar wider ?,pii.uo 
of Lewis’s letter* than was used 1 in- 
the selection made liy W. R- Rose,, 
as well as many nwniisciipis, anu a 
list of letters from IHs -"ffafJJ 
dents. These include knot 
ters), Herbert Road, Laura Ridhift 
Clive Bell— tb era is biographical 
treasure trove in Cornells Rare 
Books Depart me 111. 
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THREE POEMS 

BY PETER PORTER 


Interiors 

I move a few letters about 
on iny desk, cluttered with 
books ol verse and annual reports ; 

1 suffer the cufard of white paper, 
meeting enthusiastic people 
between the pages, on the street 
anil in the whiteness of my mind. 

4< n * 

Just raised from the dead, 
everyone crowding round 
asking impossible questions — 

‘ ft was like coming out of the rain, 
it was like die ending oF a dream, 
it wa; highly irregular, 1 
* + * 

It’.'* too hot to sleep 
and the television’s crying 
in another room, 

Not neurosis but necrosis 
clones a door on Summer’s foreigner!, 
stringing death around the walls 
at Christmas in July. 

* t l 

riic crawfish lias lived in the Aquarium tank 
(four feet by three feet by two feet) 
so long it has hairy moss on its back. 

When it storms the glass with its daws 
its whiting fellow-prisoners 
try nut to appear associated with 
such a display of temperament. 

* 4' <■ 


i'll; band above us is unbearable 
(certainly their loudspeakers 
are big enough to take a bath in) — 
To keep myself sane, 1 think 
huwr mysterious and significant 
Hugo Wiiliam.% would find them 
and put on a Richard Strauss record. 

in the inconstant heat 
of sea-mist rising 
from the harbour, 
light comes and goes : 

. glasses and gulls make 
such noise as excels, 
people just mouth fish O’s 
except for one party 
whose words break into 
our careful still life : 

* You don’t finish bubble- 
gum, it goes on forever.' 

* 4- * 

Shaded with horror, 
survey the field of dead, 
th; littered mortal things 
heaped up by the victors, 
a current bringing in 
further corpses endlessly— 
genocide on a scale 
beyond imagining 
in a single drop 
under a photo-microscope. 

• * # 


f ; trite red sit the Airport Lounge 
no way out up the glass stuire 

(lirmigli the brochure-bearing stands 

nr past the Pentecostal girls 
in ^de-hats mid blue uniforms, 
he pulled live escape clause 

mi his bearded attacker 

1 I'm dreaming this and now 
I choose to wake up.’ The man 
came running on mul woke 
instead his wife lying beside 
n body cooling in the bed. 

* 4 (i 

In the laic evening, when no 
u-l. grams are delivered, 
the middle-aged man feels 
safe enough to sleep 
lightly anil dream of adultery. 

<■ 4: 

It Is a mode of nowhere 
(luu the unison voices 
suggest a platform 
built over a ravine 
of i he moon : now there is 
a star to grapple with 
and the Great Book of 
Ignorance is opened — 

/ /it.' immensity of the Heavens 
mwv ho halved by a comma 
ye! the heirs of Cod speak 
of amor phous and striated time. 

The artist's conscience is 
an oxymoron, best expressed 
bv the cartouche time: : i.ivr 

4> + t 

Between his eyes a line begins ; lie follows 

Like a hen the receding line into dark 
Among friends mul voices ; when his mark 
Appears the line will stop ; still the line goe? 

4- V 4: 

Somewhere in one room 
or one house in one town 
sits a vase holding a flower. 

On the uniqueness of the one 
flnwei depends the room, the house, 
the town and the million further vases. 


Cat s Fugue Happy Birthday, Peter 



What a clever moggie to tread only 
in the keys of G Minor and D Minor, 
but then the gifted walk with care and flair 
as if on hot bricks ; their bloodless 
sleepwalking looks like exodus 
and llic daggers are such dash ing 
footnotes. I chatted up a puss about Scarlaul 
but he had his Mason’s secrets 
and all I got was whiskers. Worthy men 
were walking by the Guthic tulips, 
sparrows purloined ears, so obviously 
the world was wired for sound. 

Before you make your poem seem too twee 
I'll warn you, said the cat, 
it’s knowing when to sireuo, how to keep 
your counter-subjects simple, 
what tu do when grandeur blows your mind— 
also, you'll norice that my fur 
lies one way. so please don't brush it backwards 
and call the act experiment. 

- That sour cat was dead against our century 
an-J:I was so ambitious 

• I bought a cosmological notebook, 

ZuioviefPs new machine 

. . and'fl glossary of the German terms in Joyce— 

I’m in retirement till 1 make 
my violent masterpiece : it’s about a cat 
• bigger than Bulgakov's, east 
of Jtoffrey in the night sky of the Lord ; 

it stalks like plague along the grass, 

fathering history on our post-diluvial age- 
named Jesus at the whole Jerusalem, 
the day of Modernism dawns ; professors touched 
by wings fly purring to the moon. 

These are its juvenilia ar.d in Horatian 
retrospect I see the cat 

• restored to its domestic stalking one salt : " ; 

Ibvjufn morning ip the light 

when genius saddened at the cold keyboard 

is jailed with white and black— 
again our dainty-footed mans companion ' 
strikes a balance with the dust 
. . and praps the world against its weary gravity. 



Tour birthday's edging on to I'isccan shores, 

1 hose two millennia opening on Christ's doors, 

But now the pop songs promise us ' the dawning 
Of the Age of Aquarius ', and by happy spawning 

You're right to get the beams of this ice age — 

(The cooling of the soul is measured page 

By page;. A clever Japanese has reckoned 
Aquarians are due fur goodies : second 

Chances with the programme right, the clocks 
All synchronized, the whisky on the rucks — 

Yet it’s hard to flick the green fly from the rose 
Or pick old Gammer Gruesome from your nose — 

The chances, all in ull, are not worth much, 

Except the world is keyed up to your touch, 

The wtiie Aquarian waters underground 
May bear the Initiate’s buai, the sound 

Of instruments be Caliban’s sonata, 

\ our father’s smile, like Marsyas’. your garter— 

Dressed up in other people’s pain, you hold 
Press Conferences on the Field of Cloth of Gold 

And tell them that otic day in 1868 
(February 16 is die date. 

Music and poetry made peace about a metre — 

Hugo W olf began his Mur ike Lieder — 

That good things chime, fis every deed of worth may. 
The 16th of February is ypii* birthday J . 
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eneficiaries of Swinburne 


Lj^nf Critic 

L)y Clyde K.M.vd.r 

;t;f RomMtw ' tml Ku|i “" |, " uL 

l 

7l7"seleciiuii of Swinburne’s 
Ti or o«e was overdue ; must uf 
s ?Lj volumes published during 
iSSU? shortly after are on, 
1, Cecil Iju»S s edition of the 
. md oilier distinguished 

Su Sourly »»■*■ '"tiz 

•it K. Hydcr’s own, have helped 
fisme Swinburne in his right- 
dflice as one of the tU’*-’** 1 mne ‘ 
Century critics. None was 
m widely read in literal me 
iVd, French, and ft ilium as well 
f&Ah-or hud id l hut readuis 
iniupleiely under his eye and 
eJj at call. 

1 Jjiioburae’s concent rat ion on 
tuner author lie is exam m mg is 
uuf, hut never narrow ; he dc- 
itiud discriminates by contrast 
jiooipaiisoit, and we are not sur- 
vti that he should ndniirc in 
Milog the " aptness of the cun- 
,1 application " of "illustrative 
tasei” and the “ direct light re- 
ded from them on the iinnjedintc 
^meni”. That observation is 
ui of his masterly repudiation of 
S charge of obscurity against 
nulling, which finds its pl.uv, and 


not iitupily, in his Imuk mi (ieitige 
rhapntan. 

Chapman .nni 1'niwiiing indicuu-, 
mu ilit* limits. Inn I lie niuiii fields 
nf Bnglisli liieruluje in which Swin- 
burne exercises his powers of dis- 
covery and illumination. The older 
drumaiisls were a lifelong preoccu- 
pation— Lamb's .S'pcc/iiieiK. read in 
childhood, laugh l him, he said, 
“more ilum any oilier book in the 
world— thin am! the Bible”— and 
dim is ihe area of his most massive 
achievement in scholarship mid 
criticism. Bin there, his work has 
long been absorbed or built upon 
by olllei's : I he model'll ilndenl of 
Chapman, I'ord. Webster, or of any 
luenhenn drammisi, however minor, 
is already n lieiieticimy nf Swjn- 
iiunic. Less so, to his loss, of Swin- 
burne’s extensive critic (sni of the 
poets and novelists of bis own yen- 
ntry, from Wordsworth in Wilkie 
Collins. 

’Lite hardest work mid the highest 
that can be done by n critic studi- 
ous nf the right is first to discern 
what is good, and then lo dis- 
cover bow anil in what way it is 
so. To do ibis olfice for any man 
during his life is a task always 
essem hilly diilicult, sometimes 

seemingly ungracious. 

Swinburne did ibis otlice for Brown- 
ing, Morris. Rosseiii, and perhaps 
mosi valuably for Arnold. 


Tile luilgesl single piece in 1'mfe.v 
sur I [yder's seleciioit is the review 
article, including later aildiiions, on 
“ Miilliiew Arnold's New Poeills”. Iis 


lime to i <‘ini iid iL-.ideis. in wli.ii bo 
culled “A Note on Charlotie 
II mule ”, iliat i here had been ti 
ivunnin novel is! nf genius before 


oumoLO m iium a in n ■ osiu-' ■ ■ ■ -- - ■* , . 

liile indicates occasion rather limn Ceurge Flint. In 191).. n seemed to 

. . 1.1 .u -II ■ - . 1 ... hm. I Iml I lift I 1 .- 11111:11 mil iM'l-ll (ll 


scope, which equally embraces ihe 
old ” poems i which Swinburne had 
by heart “ in a time of childhood 
just ignorant of turns”), ,md nuicli 
of Arnold's curlier criticism, besides 
Wordsworth — with the memorable 
definition and illustration of his 
“ iron pathos "—Keats, English hexa- 
meters, and much else. Ii displays, 
perhaps belter than any single piece 
of comparable length, I lie fervour 
and precision of Swinburne's critical 
writing, its diversity ami coniml, iis 
seriousness and— in the fictitious 


him Mini ihe n-p mat inn even of 
Pickens needed rescuing from An- 
drew Lang and i lie- ghost of 0. II. 
Lewes. 

The com in mi charge against Swin- 
burne of hubiiiial over- indulgence in 
superlatives for exnliation and de- 
nunciation is wlwu lie would call it 
‘‘cuckoo-cry”. His praise, as ho 
intended, is *' thoughtful and truth- 
ful ", grounded in closeness hi the 
text as well us passionate conviction. 
Aliy passage quoted by Swinburne 
shines the more brightly, without 


He had no mt-ii.t fm p«mi» 
..spiral ions wii limit poeiii: foim: " «. 
misshapun poem is no |ni«-m ", .md 
“the essence of an an ist is tlim lit- 
should be nriicoktiu *'. On mh Ii 
mutters, and ihe larger ipicsiioii of 
/’iirt pour /‘iirf. the prewm minim- 
is ui least an i in rod u ci ion !*■ Swin- 
burne’. 1 , principles. I’rofessur llyder 
Inis presented a well-balanced selec- 
tion, divided under tile beads nf 
“Poetry and An ”, " Riciinn ”, and 
“Drama’*, and Indjcaiing ibe runge 
and variety of Stvinbu rue’s critical 
concerns over six cent lilies, two 
countries, and pain ting .is well as 

literature; it is supplemented by .in 
introduction .il mice compact and 
comprehensive, drawing mi die 
whole body of bis criticism incliul- 


muaiion is oeiiLieiii is in hdl ivcog- - . --- --- , 

nixing the mischievous French com- precious . though n, i l 


nieniHry on In Manor imn.) 

This essay illustrates also some- 
thing recurrent in Swinburne's 
career as n critic: his keen sense of 
wluu was needful at a particular lime 
to turn the current of popular lit- 
erary opinion. So, In 1866, lie chal- 
lenged a generation becoming for- 
getful nf By roil, recalling at ten lion 
especially to that “ light mid lofty 
poem " The Vision of Judgement, and 
to Don Juan, with its “exquisite 
balance and sustenance of alternate 
miles ”, In 1887. lie felt it was high 


slide to show cause Tor admiration 
and not seem in passing in 
siigmulhe by implicit! ion . . . hast* 
work or baser comments mi other 
men's work". This gives much too 
mild an impression nf his e later 
criticism; but, ns represented in this 
selection, lie is mostly temperate, 
save for an occasional rush of blood 
to the head when Harriet Beecher 
Stowe, nr Furiiivall, or Cl. 11. Lowes 
(or more generally, beetle-headed 
pedants or Helots of culture” hi the 
delirium of academic superiori ly ) 
come iiun niniiienrnry view. 


Through tragedy to faith 


i^t« MORRIS : 
hlKpcare’s find 

Ci Rnlt nf Religion in the 

Miei 

%. Alk-n and l'mvin. 1.776. 

bserei ihe rviiniH- religinus mi- 
ifttoi tragic form, Sliakrsprm'ian 
“idy is paicmiy soiul.tr in il *4 
Mil concerns, and its dianiiilic 
it esseiitiully dissiiitilar from 
«sclicmaii/ed runcepts uf forntul 
“wogy. Hiircnver, as Bradley re- 
ss, if there are moments in 
’wy.ilrat inspire a feeling of 
gorily to worldly rirctimxiuitre. 

* niniminiinn ilmi the tragic 
2“ « no fjnwl reality, akin in u 
r ! of religious inmsrrndcnce, 
further and allowed in 
J*e.,it would destroy the trap- 
"I. for it is necessary "to tragedy 
ly tu tienng and death do matter 
an ‘l thnt happiness nnd life 
udo! io be renoiumcd as worth- 
Iljosc considerations, far 
I® pubiting Ivor Morris’s 
wch to iheologi/ing the 
are l ^ lc very grounds on 
'“a his case rests. 

distinguishes between 
iml .* rgen F impulsions or urges 
«d«ian thinking " : mi endea- 
10 narmoi)ii!c secular and 


n«,ir iuiu ttcuiii uo tnaiiui 
an ‘l thnt happiness and life 
pnoi io be renounced as worth- 
? • These cousiduiTtiiuns, far 


divine realities, which lu.-. misled 
other Christ lanizers into seeking a 
transcendent meaning within the 
boundaries of the tragic world 
itself, and "it the oilier hand an 
insistence nn ihe “ultimate dispar- 
ity” nf sacred and proiinie, winch 
finds in the experience iif tragic 
man "the siiimiioii that fault must 
overcome". Tragedy, V""' ‘‘.Vu 

point uf view, is like Christian Mjjj 

itself in being based V inm 1 ,V",S„ 
human experience inilier ih.in upon 
dog m a nr doctrine, and tile ies- 
oluie seculuriiy " nf Shakespearian 
tragedy is "a heller liisinintonr for 
bringing the qtiesiiiig soul io Hit 
uttu in nieiil nf nil intuit' ll ' , ' l !' ll 1 l “ lia 
drama cuiwirucietl upon oieitly le 
liginus principles". Ihe recwkion 
towards winch we are 
prompted by the tragic speciacle of 
ihu loss and defeat of secular »do®J» 
is that " in a Divine universe, every 
human aspiration short of the 
desire Jar Gnd mMt come to 

Developing ibis argument by skil- 
ful gradations if not with ms'dioua 
intent, to the overwhelming ques 
Units nosed by tragedy and resolved 
in theology, Mr Morris presents ns 
parallel testimony the observations 
of literary critics nil the plays and 
the* reflections or Christian spokes- 
men through the ages on the buiMn 
condition. Bradley, who jjj® 
quen tly referred to. provides 


through his emphasis on vhara. tcr a guidi ‘ e vcti- 

conccption of tragedy as the inter- unto life » 

nnlivpd exnerience within the mind ttiully arnves at ins initti m tne 
“nirlf of The |.™tSnia ; Iloc- woy/of P^dence ;;oi . .hrouBlj u 


and spirit of the protagonist ; Boe- 
thius, who surprisingly is not cited, 
would have been a useful illustra- 
tion, not only of u possible link 
between literary tragedy ana theol- 
ogy. hut also nf Lite key principle 
thill tragic affliction is “mi instru- 
ment in the hands of a God who 
teaches by sorrow, and wounds men 
in order to heal them, mid it is 


wuvo vi * . — -i -- — . 

spiritual disaffection with the 
world, but because a threat to llie 
mortal life he would once so gladly 
have been rid of is narrowly 
averted and Rosencrantx and fiutl- 
den stern go to il instead. 

Similarly, it is difficult io see 
how Mr Morris can remain con- 
sistent to the severe Lucolouicoi 


and Shakespeare, mily detached 
extracts can be given, bin ihry arc 
iudiciuusiy clmseii «md n-.t'n manly 

self-COilluiileil. 

The leugtli »f ibe t’.bmUiiui 
Bronte essuy, as iiiipinimH as Hu* 
Arnold mid ihe Dickens, nlniuiisly 

C nsod a problem, which is nol solved 
y cuLLlng tun its central argument 
and leaving the edges bleeding; and 
the most telling specific comments 
on her novels are Inst, i hniily fares 
much belter.) As for aniimattoii. 
Swluimnio's mure imeresnng revi- 
sions ore noted, uml oilier references 
are generous if nccasioiuiljy moiusis- 
tont — notes are supplied 'vlieii 
Swinburne men lions Little Nell, Bill 
Sikes, and Jonas Chu/zlewit, but not 
for Captain .1 organ, Toby Magsimm, 
or Mr Christ oplier. Most tisefully, 

almost every one of Swinburne a 
abundant, casual, and often recon- 
dite quotations is identified; no one 
but Swinburne himself could have 
done more. This initial volume nets 
it high standard for ibe rest of ihe 
series; and the editor need mu be 
debited with approval of the picture 
of Swinburne on ihe jacket, winch 
suggests a slightly comic eccentric 
much at variance with the coil rents. 


toadies uy sorrow, mm - . tlie severe LltcolOBicai 

in order ,to heal them, and it s man which 

inherent in the very ex stence of Spoundcd at such length, 

man as a creature ”. fn the light of ™ nu i.^ ^ f fia| ., s ll . agif; 

i his proposition, the paradoxical roar e 8S j s redemptive in any roli- 
mlngling of despair and exnliation t sense, or tliui his “ reiiuncin- 


w bich we feel In our response to 
tragedy can be understood as the 
weaning of the soul from Its 
attachment to “ temporal certain- 
lies and felicities '% which is Lie 
painful “ prelude to rebirth : 
“ Dospnir is the cradle of tne aware- 
ness of God.” 


Tim chief defect of ibis theory of furtbe> > -- - 

tiiedy docs not lie in the argu- precisely because humui vMucs ore 

ment itself: It Is carefully con- here supremo, because, in Bradleys 

— S -ft j-jfe f |f sMTu "JSSSSS 

mkn&L'i miMBi 

ra;5oV Vr ?o b nX°cS™^:if n d «• « lea5t ’ 

between the dramatic experience beyond ciiticisni. 
and the theological awareness of 
man’s natural condition. And il 

man’s tragic plight is held to be the if /-vfA -r ▼ 

inevitable result of secular asplra- / VI OOIl V 
tion itself, distinctions of moral 1 Y 1 UVUJ 
worth ore redundant : Cordelia s 

love is as much “ a vice nod en- ANDRI f ppgvRE DB 
slavcmeuL ” as the cruelty of Iter maNDTAIIGURS : ' 

Sisters, and ideals of honour are on MANDlAituui* 

a level with the basest trei acnory j^e catlrsu lunniro 

and lust, "In their self-choosingi _ , llf , 

' bSS /heir will to creaturely tran- 234 pp. Paris 1 Gal!lmar*j.. 21 £i. 
scendencc, they are all akin ", soys ' ■ ~ 

Mr Morris of die ^^‘c herocs but GriUmard ha ye issued under the tide 
while Macbeth’s ts a faxk-ly .clear ca dran Zmuire- the occasional 


uious sense, or thut his “ reitunclo- 
tion of the world ", based as it ts on 
mere creaturely Jove for Ms clang u- 
ter, is made In the “ cmifidouco 
Hint this love “links bint also to a 
reality thnt is above liim . Afng 
Lear, set In u pagan world, ts ot an 
the tragedies that which leaves us 
with the most desperate “ appeal for 
further revelation ” ; but it does so 
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Le cadran lunaire the occasional 
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may not ue -upmuout. «»«* . ■--- comU ie ii passe • *» 

Morris points out that reliance upop •« Nou veils revue frangqlse m l 

" an impossible faith Is the' x950s. 1 What might be tolerable 
. - „h in this D flv too ; _n whnn accoiunanled 
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rs a it Ain- jitcusiirr I <■ (.(hiio acfov? 
;i si iid v wliidi ai once investigates 
ojrly amcvpis of mu sic through 
flit* i c on i ig ru |thi cm J evidence nf hook 
illiisl ru ti mi. painting and sculp- 
luii*. and iii rlu- sunk- time plucea 
'Jhesi* beliefs in ihe context of tlia 
liuslory uf i dens. Kul hi Meyer- Baer is 
fomiidiiM.v i-<ruip|icd for her task, 
ami only very cit'caKiuually cdiibits 
an i i iron i p let e ucijiuiinrunce with tho 
liisicn'v nf uiiisiciil instruments. But 
(In* re nre few writers on music who 
run displiiy sucfi fast- hutting erudi- 
tion and rtdf upon such u vast range 
«t I it entry and pliilosopli ititl, as well 
■as .ti t historical, .sources. 

In the first parr of her hook Miss 
Meyer- Hue r discusses tfie theories 
of tile emums in nnli(]uily, drawing 
on Rubyhiitiun. I’ersiun and Creek 
as well as Old Testament authors. 

I* rout the Egyptian und Hirtito 
winged figures, via the Creek sirens, 
silo* funiiiiiion nf the migelir bier- 
wehies is described up to the i ien< ; 
In tin* firsi leniuries nr and ,\u 
when these wirions ri sum* nf tlie 
cosmos were combined with idem 
of moral jmlgnietu, and Elysium 
was mmed from the end of the 
world into the highest heaven. 

I’lato’s tvi.uk contained much of 
the germ erf later development. His 
spheres cones ponded to a moral 
scale. Their inntimi was related to 
music, in fuel id in i actual musical 
settle, mid was associated with u 
winged siren. Miss Meyer-Kuet 
tincos fun her dc-velopnieiitsnf these 
-ci nice pts in the work of Plato’s 
successors, in tin- Gnostic writings, 
and in the Stoics and NcopIatonisM, 
and their rc Im inn ships to the real 
music of the Jewish temple rites, and 
the riles of the uilt of Mithras, 
from there we are shown how tlie 
ideas nt the music.il cosmos and the 
angel orih-r.s were woven intu all the 
beliefs nf the early Christian con 
tones, nun Jewish mid pagan us well 
ns Chris t in n thouglit ; and fmw the 
Ium five m six i cm uries of the Christ- 
■un era mi w the crystal livai ion of 




at music 
cosmic scale 






MST 



niuro 

being 




images nf luu.sir in the co.siiins were 
systematically articulated in the 
North Afriaui Marti am is (’upella’i 
nl Ifsivel lit re nigh rhu spheres, 
■ii "I* H*- That work is also essen- 
iriilly u i sruiinm ,»r u|| || it . j 
nllegiincaf lignm refilled in the urts. 
Ciipelln blends |iaralle| elt-mcnis into 
a Chiu ming vision where all die in- 
liubiuiiits m the h pci pen of St John's 
Revclaiiuii live in cumpleli- liaijiiony 
Willi the heroes of nlyiii|i|i.s. 

Rfi.ss _ Meyer- Ilnur continues to 
emphasi/e how deep wus the inllu- 
ence uf puguu ideas in patriotic 
exegesis — Si Ambrose, fur instance, 
•it know ledge d i'lnto as the discoverer 
of the music of the sphetes. But it 
ivus St Align Stine wtm first furiuu- 
lututi i he idea ol the correspondence 
ot Ilea Veil iy and Imiuuii liurnmiiy 
tlirotigh music. VVInit is so inicrest- 
ipgly reluietl here is dial during the 
11 in millennium uf ihu Christ inn em 
the- role of music in co.snm logical 
visions is diiciiineniril to a Car c router 
extent in the literary field than in 
t lie visual ails. 

ihe l*!gy|)ii«iiiN represented the 
mmge of heaven as one big vmilt nr 
In riiaoiem in a pure aiiiliiopuiiior- 
joiic Corn i, whereas the 

tlciiii image wax represented 
arc 1 1 it c-t'i uni 1 E v hv 


K.ITHI im vi lt lt u s ; 

IMusir of the Spheres and Jhe name 
of Death 

Studies in Musical Iniinilngv 

■*7fip|i. |'i tin el mi I Oiin-i.siiv 
|aiiid(iu : Oxford (hiiveisity 


One ot tin- preoci uiMlinii;, uf nu ,.., . 
vul writings on music is ihi- music 


'«■»" •* «!«ili etffirtEW 

fm-m religions. Miss SLSi 1 

pa nudv j?}? 

•d i V • J; s , , “ ; SV1 » Of dentil, a syrahd J 


I'lUvS. 

IVesS. 


Pi-nod when Melleuistic and Oriental 
ideus merged in Ihe countries of the 

c h’ ha ^' tl ) v . r, 8 ll,vs of 1'ios and 
pt the cherubim were summed up 
J n ll,t ’ hgure of the nngel ns it is 
known today, ns in the cutucmiihs uf 
Nicuea and the frescoes of llmuiit. 
Ilie change frnm the vision of tlm 
natural cnsnins to one of a structured 
urder of the heavens is first found 
iciiiidgiapliicaHy in ttvo uinth-ceu- 
lury mnsuics in Sun hnssede in 
Icunio. However, represent at ions uf 
music and musician* np]H-ar in pie- 
luiex ol the cosmos only in connexion 
with dancing, which .symbolizes the 
musical nml ion uf ih,. .spheres. 

A seiiuid-ieiiUiiy Imliaii niiis.iic 
nom- represents the music nf the 
splierc.s wiih the lyre, the insirutiieiit 


Ku l n meirti y Uisciissloii 
^ Siblgnously (acts as the 
C ^subscribers, hven those 

B mclv opposed to pseud o- 
’fflries will K»anl that 

ih is not litvttlidmcd by a 

of resewations which ^can 

„ . myi fiicul lig 

tires, because I lie es.sunluilly specu 
iative iiHiiii-e of this music was more 
easily liuutlled in tin- abstract inns of 
breiary concepts, it is nut surprising 

that SO mill'll less WHS trniiiniiiioil in 


eli, borate systems »f imisiciil scales ‘'I'twJ'rdlv the 

und Jim no, nies with reference In « , l U i l -i ltS ^ ll,t * ^ brid bird-Ubsi^.^^raite ot those listed as 
pin in-iu r.v minis and mythical lig f ! sl '' , ! kL ' f'S*'" 1 . die Muse, ^£M^j5 r example, will prpll- 

•lettm. 1 lie ciichntuing naBn die uook in which 

nd' mn ' 1 ' / “ c 1 - 0rpheus UadtScs Spear. They may die 
nd appeased wus given to Satin fa K^ubUcation (by no means 

r .' V . , . 1 ^ 1 11 1 ’ 1 d eolofty and tund X, ju the period I havo 
By the fifieai&Edfthis has less to do with 



mitsitnl insi nmieiits are found. 
Jlu-y lepivseni, if they did not in 
deed directly cause, a new tradition, 
even though 'the vision nf the cos- 
mos and the idea uf angel iiiosiciutis 
moving the splines are never fully 
liisoti in them. 

1 lij-* maim pieiuviipaiioiis of the 
ScliiiListics, headed l*v Aipiinas, in 
chided i in- ileliiiiiinu ni the rule or 

ilie angels the splines 

«tul the elm Miration of the nature of 
Hu- highest lleaveii, and Miss Mevm- 
buer slums how tlu-ii ctmceiils were 
lilTiniutcIv iiMli-cied in Haute's eimi- 


; welcome 

• fiiH?" .wr* jls -W tTS 


Orpheus, with its associated nnisird 
activities •* 

Christian 


ultributes were ultiniaiolv 
by the figure of Christ,' 


H d tapported the publical 
il rt en Several Occa*’ r ' 

•T' a Hughes, “a follow _ 

hands of S.uau Hius'i kHanieaiMw (^tecturod, sponsored their 
r'- -I fur V,L '° 1,11 10 ,be “ n!l . Son to Swift. But anil 

Miss* Mi-vei-lhier is - an bM; £ g {- "merest on 

of’ ^Ichdidno. really exist 

changing symbols and music. Aidt 1 bgef objccti o nwo u l d_ i nil in a 


Book subscriptions 

among 

the Augustans 


BY PAT ROGERS 


Today we should not expect o 


an iranslation or a work of 


Trapp's peers and baronets /knights 
account 
total 

Oldthtxon „ , _ 

ible item for Trapp (all thoso 


crete index Is the fact that ut least 


ffiSesihan the tardiness of 

fidon publishhig). Again, cl ealing with the previous 

£09 have subsertbed I out .of , Q ^ icit a differential 

Ibe c n a £ ifisnot response on patty lines. However, It 

second nlace, it is not ^ t flry ol)vlous t i mt ibis did occur 

fathers to proscribe dw * publical Ion of ^ -d 


ccount for 17.2 per cent of his 50 of Trapp's names occur in the ]j stSi Trapp in particular 
»tal, as against only 3 per cent of nidcx to Swift s Correspondence, ui Mp OJJ 8ucll . in fBCt r 
ihUntan'.. Bookselfcrj . nog I- Ihe ty Willtan . llis 5 U Wri],cM f , 


subscription iote is very obvious, that Hus did occur 
dy. Thus Swift was 
35 to find that he 

"tutuni tuusic iMt'lSSf* as follow, i 


gillie item tor irapp (t 
fisted occur in the supplement of 
1720). With Oldntixon they make up 
almost exactly 5 per cent, some 




...w M Wlllll Miss 

iisuucli. Meyer- ILii-r tie rates is timt, ex- 


buy. 

of iu.iin, auiseijnence. 


The younger Scarlatti to the later Strauss 




t: 2 l i 


mil llRIC'll HI.I'MR ; 

Classic and Roumntic Music 
2 1 3|>p. I'abi.-r and l-'abei’. £3. 

Friedrich Kiumv, mnv in HIm elgb- 
tieih year, is well known hh a 
miudcnlugist, as un Minliniiiy on 
the Mii/ari comeiiox, and as editor 
of the extremely comprehensive 
(•erniuu euryclopedia Die Musik in 
<u‘schn:ht c mid f« enemaarl — foini- 
Iiurly referred to as Classic 

and Romantic Music also calls itself 
" a rniiipiclieii.sivc survey *» and Is a 
follnw-up Hi llis volume of earlier 
e«says on Iteimmance and Baroqua 
music. These two volumes, he 

claims, embrace “ the history of 

Kiiiopeuti music from the dusk of 
(lie Middle Ages to die dawn of our 
piexent lime". In tlia case of tha 
new book it would be hardly poss- 
ible to do justice ra almost two 
centuries of rich creation and stylis- 
tic changes in 200 pajes : tha most 
that ran be Imped for is a kind of 
bird's eye view- A bird’* eye can, 
however, reveal iinsuspncted unities 
In a landscape, and Professor Blume 
sees the whole period, roughly from 
Domenico .Scarlatti to tha later 
Strauss, as “one, self-contained 
*£* . II lore is neithoi a ‘Clas- 

sic nor a ‘ Romantic * style in 
music \ he maintain* at the Outset. 
Yet n « - * 

clear 
classicism 
. part' i 

". *»** Ipe end Of the Romantic 

er^ iii inunc. Although ha often 
\ complains about the vague use of 
- words, he too Is a victim of 
shortenminge. 

Professor .Blume'i general 
tmse will,, however, coma as a relief 
tp those who have, vainly sought a 
hard and fast dividing Hub, even a 
date of demarcation. There are Ob' 
viuusily “ romantic " leanings Ih 
music long before Berliozs Sum 

f mvme Fantastique, and w clas * " 
or ms and teclndques suryir< 
whole ol the nineteenth 
K T. A. Hoffmaim found 
ifiiimiitic and soma cn 
JSiuImi.i railed him a classic 
ft«* Idle lx it then true, as Pf 
Rltime suggests, that ihe cu 
labels xiniply point to a cb 
emi«lia*is ? Ii is in any eiM 
to rmte the emergence of a 


I In- old lives mi. There is •■veil ii 
tendency lor the new to dip deeper 
into llu* past. Having turned hwhv 
inmi tin.- («iiiiplexiiiu.s of the 
Baroque, tli e .s-fu/u guhim passes 
through ns Si unn mul /) rung uud 
achieves the /'universally human" 
injlti C la smc style (which rcdiscov- 
ored con mtfipni m f,„ , IWII cd-.j. 
Ihe Komimiic era, far from tilian- 
duiung the past in its zest fur 
i ax J moss ion, ul.sn paid its 
deb s : Witlioiii Built and Huudol. 

Biahms would not have become 
Brahms; wirluim " 

n..!.* ii 


has its d.iiigeis. To Mate that **a 5 
many .is five themes" may iKYiir in 
a Ma/iin cmiciTin first iiiuveineiii is 
un u nderesl inline, and m , u |d tll.Lt 
not MilreitiKuitly the soloist enters 
will. Ins own themes, which nmv 
tiieu lie liikun over |»y the 
niches 1 ru ” is misieuiling : wlieu ilio 
inti ml entry is m-w it is alnmst 
certain to reiimin the suliiixi’x prnp. 
9‘^-. h was rash to describe the 
titiaie of tlie F.rniai as a set of 
vanntioaa und an oversight lu find 
variations in tha npus 110 Smmra 


. W. us Si li II I>|' 1 | , (lien, KIIIIC ruinaii- 
nc (linn ilnssic.il, and Mcrilnm.-ii, the 
linsnrptissiilili- nimlcl lm- nisiny of 
us Siircessiii's, a iierl'eci s.vn thesis of 
Hie Hv«. elenn-iits V Professor lUume 
tins leh the iirj-i in need nml the 
nioi'sil duly not in pi ess the histuri- 
cul rui -1 s for answers". This is a 
higii-rinwn way ut iibandoiiiiig un 
ui'giinieiii, mid with res peel to flic 
author n repiiim ion and experienca 
ni r s tiiiok niinbles too nincli to ninke 
satisfying reading. Willi the break- 
up of tonality his (Tussic-Rainantic 


J ?*;"!*! Pnlestrlna and aloiig wid, m,i1(K) J „ Ti 3 l| l» ««i»liljr his riassic-Honiai 

PaisieUn Verdi would not have Such -E h . i opira 111- period " gradually died at 

bcLome Verdi." I ,' c . 1 , ,ps . ,,,e distuibing in a hook around 1*110 Yet RoiiiamirUin 

,a! ? e,s *. b « i ''fi wise after vSn wV ImwSvee Hf ■ a t uli,nr ! ly - adds . sril > survives. " Whether it’ 

il le event, are nipvitriliiv generalizu- ■ - * - lunrever, interesting 


&t e is captive, tame, p re- com- 
aid I would not dispute inis 
ir, but Its cogency is not sclf- 
Ei®. Agreed that the subscribers 
it skewed sample of the total 
Hi; they are skewed in un inter- 
: ugindgermnite way. They me a 
^narked off by ilicir special 
(for one reason or aunt her) 

- jidte literary work. In so far as 
conic to an end ns a liiaunfli i Hjire untypical, It is not through 
period, nuhod.v can suy ” are jo fart gd freaks or same cnnilnguiit 
his f i mi I (vorils-coufusing, bol Mt • wy of birth. More accessible 
us com rad ic lory as (buy seem : a ita average render they may 

own choM-u period depended on Un ! 1 Mt this is heenuso they are 
all I mice. He mentions maityiw* m prompt purcImHers-- read- 
lietli-ceiilurv cum posers, aud caw ; u flw, and not in any sense 
Vaughan Williams and Britten . «hi minus, 
uni I lies of “ l-aiglish late R® 1 ™; ! L .. , . 
cism ". The Gerinun slant of W , |«[cit[|jg fof 
book brings Hinny referenc«JJ . , 

Roger and Pfltmor. though Sw \ iDSCnberS 


Table 1 : • Raw 1 Subscription Figures 
Trapp Oldmfxon 
(1718) (1720) 
0 
0 
4 
0 
2 
0 


Dukes uni! Duchesses 

8 

M. nqtiej.se*! 

1 

Furls and Con messes 

11 

Viscounts 

3 

Karons, " Lords” 

12 

" I .udy " 

6 

" Uunoiiruhlc ” and 
oilier titles 

15 

peers und their 
family 

r.G 

Baronets 

22 

Knights nr unstated 

16 

Baronets and 
Knights 

38 

Foreign lilies 
(Swedish CniitH) 

1 

Offices of Suite : 
Lord Chancellor 

0 


unclassifiable categories. lie also 
has two overseas subscribers ; one 
was Ids own eldest sou, an East 
India Company merchant in Bengal, 
and the inner a merchant of Boston, 
New England. There is also Jere* 


script 

niiait Duumter, described, as “Agent Jilaf'the ^ lty° l i nlluenco’ 1 ! 


and at least 40 in that to Pope's, ill 
the edition by SlK-rbiirn. Fewer 
than a dozen of Olilmixon’s list aro 
found in ciLltct' index. 

A cursory review of Oldntixon’s 
subscribers would likewise yield 
limited information. It would show 
that the Oxonian element has 
wholly disappeared, und thut there 
Is no college or institutional sub- 
... tion of any sort. (The two 
professors held their chairs at Edin- 
burgh.) It would be Apparent also 


Olilmixon us Ii ti lu ,«*> 1-1 Jh'S 
differemial may he parily i-xplaiiird 
by greater fuininiiu- interest in 
puctiy i ha it in liiMory. Bin il i 1 * 
more likely that the higher sucial 
Muiuliiig uf Trapp’s subscribers 
accounts for tilt- split. More than 
half of the women nil Trapp's list 
were tilled. In an age when same 
degree of personal independence 
(not to say eccentric ii.v) was needed 
for a woman to make her own life- 
decisions, it is natural to find dow- 
ager ‘countesses, widows and single 
women dominating this group. 
There arc also a few husband- mid- 
wife listings, bur normally the 
family subscription was entered by 
the husband alone. Mutable individ- 
uals include, for Irapp, Lndy Eliza- 
beth Hastings, philanthropist and 
beauty; and, for Ohlmixon, Mrs 
Elizabeth Rowe, herself a_ writer o£ , 
fame and distinct ion. It is evident ; 
that the alleged prowl Ii ill the 
female reading public at this time— 
sometimes thought to have > pro- 
moted the rise of the navel — did nor 1 
extend to family outlay on forth- 
coming books. 

Third, os already hinted, the 
crude figures seriously understate 
the parliamentary strength of both 

...... — s....i- T lin „ )es no 

nt least 30 

..... . were mem- 
bers of the Commons in 17 L7. Well- 
known Tory n pries such as Shlppeil, 
Bromley, Packingnm and Dnvcrs 
arc there. Others such as Arthur 
Moore had only recently lost their 
scats in the House. A more surpris- 
ing addition on the supplementary 
list is the courtier Giles Earle, who 
one might have expected rather as 
an Oldmixnn man, as arc such 


f liable Whig opportunists as Wil- 
iam Benson, who supplanted Chris- 
topher Wren, and inveterate place 

, ... tMW „ .s stronger hunters like Sir Thomas Read. 

for New-England I, and a _wcti- than wilh Tl - ai , p . Appropriately one Some twenty of those on Oldinixon's 
known colonial figuie, sometimes nanie 0 f George Lillo, who list entered Parliament at one time' 

called the first American. was t0 g; vc jhe London Merchant a ** nnntl.ur All u-uri? Whies. 

new literary prominence less than 
two years Inter, with his highly 
successful bourgeois tragedy of 
1731. Such tm impressionistic 
approach might even pick up tlie 
heavy geographical concentration in 
certain areas — chiefly the old cen- 


lKKKUil UUIIIlllvii uvvwii.1— T. 

for New-England", and a well- 
known colonif 
called the first 
However, the utility of these 
figures is limited ; they reveal only 
what the subscription lists directly 
mention. Thus, Iliave counted only 
those Members of Parliament who 
are so named. In fact, it is sell- 
evident that men such as the seerp- 


or another. All were Whigs. 

A bias to 
Oxford 


A much more serious distortion 
of the raw returns lies in their 


13 


k ymi.iii vu*. n » i | LIT lam niuus Ui. i uc inn mw lu su«i 

tary of state (James craggs), nis treg 0 f tra ^ 0 suc j l as Bristol (15 imperfect statement of Trapp's Oxo- 
predocessor Addison ana me lormer entries) t Colchester (7), Yeovil (5) nian weighting. As noted, just over 
Paymaster Fox snt in tho com- fl|1 ^ Norwich (5), apart from Ola- sixty individuals 



“K ftSUSSr . .ibrar, sub- 


event, arc iiievitabl 

seemed liardiv necessary 


■iVjlP 1 ' C nJ ?t 1,nul ll . ,e c * ,,a,, K in S struc- 
lure ot the orchestra, the emer- 
gence of public concerts and the 

^Paliott of the nuisi- TT . 

S!Jl f . 01 ahhojigii tile ground ha* XJrt 

pur/ 1 nf e6n ■ We t0rered i*Nt infill- Xlal I £ I 11 1 i\ n 
elite nf society on siylc is obviously Clll 

essential to such a survey. 9 ' 


their 


ra- 


tions. It seemed liardly 
tur Prufossnr Illume to spend so 
much space on the mors universal 
application of “classic" as “ exem- 
Pi»K; , ii «. , J r, l , e.v of style nr 
pei iod, though us specialized use— 
ui retrospect, the unity of form and 
foeiing exemplified in Haydn, 

£;«■ hSj •“ kknki,,v 

□f wrf™.' frm, ?L J “ n ^ ■»< l K- T- A. HafTmann. Tl,e of Chari™ lhlld 

lo Bchubart and Herder, finds the /•' * ens J tl ® nri swee P of Romaiui- 2J5pp. Kick. C3.2.1. 

term "romamic " first used by ! and ,M mai, y by-products— — 

min rich Koch in hii diutioimrv nf vji ItiOsily on the one iiiiiid “ hiewu-i t, i. ,, . - , 

IB07 though absent. in 1802, and tav- £i sm ” on *be oilier- -Professor iiull^’s l I« r, | l ' IK 1 'j 11 Sir Charles 

»ng spread himself with considerable B ] ,,me assises the pros and cons of j - , , ■ H J» b|, *S*'<l»l»y, winch was 

" **-— 1 - — .« edited by his sun ami daughter in 

the yeur after his demh in J895, lias 
never been reprint i-d until now. It 
includes uiary extiucts and corrcs* 
«?«..Si c f ani * Michael Kennedy has 
*' some riinmiiius and an 
Aparj fi-nni the fact 
pnriiait of un eminent 
mu i, of tha Victorian 


lias pies. 


B Neither, incidentally, has 
inclusion in the Pre/inttnnrp 
mu Book Subscription Lists, 
by F. J. G. Robinson and 


, . .4 

3*5 U 



the two “ Berlin Sons 
Schools tl,® /• First » centeritag 
.|, ha v WIJ,,r K * rl Christian 

Eli wi 1 ., i 5 rBl,a if V d tha Poet 

Karl Wilhelm Ramler (the 
GrauhSi '■ - - - - 

Benda. , 

Agricola, 

and -the "Second 
J- A. P. Si huls— & new 

arose. 



Iiuing seen in the nmkinfi 1° 

Halid was a German who acquirrt 
an *' d ” to hi* name trmw** 
that he came to Loudon, eon 1 
to Manchester, front Paris in Jtf 
His account of his Ms nclig j^Sd 

years goes up JJjj, hit 'j 

since he did uni Jive r 

autobiography. His s 9 n «.J jger 
added some account « • ^ 

years to Ilulld> n»v«_P«c jurt.^ JJ. 


social life of ilia Paris salM^y * 
portraits of BwlioA.LhopW | 
Meyerbeer. Moreover he s PP ffffJ 
ted it with some letters of . 
period, sti that the portfau 
emerge* Js mure than adequa ■ 

Mr Kennedy, hesidcs^ snp^J^ . 
useful information, calls atteno ^ 
the fact that Victorian music,^ 



Th® translator adopts American 
the English read hr 
diould have no diffculw b. capbig 
w ih measure " ■ for « bar and 


v! rle than tlie end of an older 6nfi. styles. It is 


h -arouna "'ULe nBetnovcn’s Fifth, apparently xnu*. in an anecdote about the fact that vlcl “ n "V„ners CW» ■ 

'■ art son 8 8 '*y«npliony could no longer he v .P? ,,f “rmaiice of Schuhert's "Erl pended on three ^ re ' 8 _^ n d H# , 

content wit£ a sbontanebus*" turn as a violi,, solo by lleinricb from Naples, 

ending, but were all at w,ml tviw obviously k 

Mozarts arid Haydn’s the serene r 01 - f ein , lls P^rty at Richmond, we 
reconciliations the author claims ?■ earn ! * lat “ PW»r half-blind "—he 

T‘ ,e crowning climactic finale h* ( ! 52**. more iliaii half— “ George 

“ thematic work " for Hir'da-sklS "SS Ao only Bruckner j* fe& rc '' ^ l ;‘ n , ^to iGe 

principle of devfilQpnienl tS?.* ?! W‘°t cd ' Kveri Brahms’s iPff&ft? ,;,t \ n ■ Im J f, shcd out". 

The two longest cli'aptors, parallel Schi hPT^l f he “, G, ' cal " ^ major jjij 111,1 H,,i R oyal Col- 

ones, analyse the mnktfi»i t n « ■ "^huoertaie found wanting thdusii p k iwur vs as opened under 

diems -ihvt Inn n,c * sure the latter's "axteS Ge ^B B Grove m 1883, buf IU»]14'g psychological sn« n, 2 , "^2d"he*»- 

o c-fhet^ ^ SicteiS 3S ClZt ^P 1 " & iu P- a, J u S?'i 1,1 a hi «»rl d gtir 

and the c1i«ic-Ro m i 1 nu ® b l r Pf bars.is^ ' nSnsmiL • ilfi *S3F* nf , offering him the which in its turn gwj J '“S* rfj;. 

, of the numerous instance* of history today, i . j - 


ton 

way into hughsh p**}^ 
where he met G. P-JfJSkf 
Leighton, Robert B, ou ^ 

Ruskin. Although we Ijng ™ 
what Haul’s pmno |AoW« JJjg-.. 
we can and do form, frjjj jfL ^ 
material here made aMiRw»i 


^osen two neutral-looking 


Speaker nf Cnnnnnns 1 
Secret ary nf Smto 1 
('iiinmlssioners uf 
Treasury, Ad- 
mil ally, Cusinms u 
Members of 1'ai Ii* 

mein 

University connexions : 
ileads uf Houses J 

Fellows uf Colleges 32 
Members of Col- 
leges & 


vidual listed __ — . 
out special ( differentiation. 


But 


0 


10 


all 


G3 



■ t-T . U1 u,u «vne»a, puui 
SE? "N ow (1718-20). and John 
l History o/ England 

gj he Reigns of the Royal 
<“ 1730 ", I e, 1729). 

5' j ‘"St Professor of Poetry 
.“.originally attracted 517 
«JDscribers. In the second 
supplementary list of 30 
^ped. A sepurate sched- 
Irijsh subscribers is omit- 
JSiW analysis here. The list 
9* *rlmate of Ireland 
- Lindsay; a strong Tory), 
ci* notable figures, 
me Richard Levingc, sub- 
..Lord Chief justice, toy 0 
a number of fellows of 
College. Swift- and Thomas 
are there, as one would 
in ill 11581 l N 8 01dm ixon man- 
! JSu u P ,®S8 subscribers, a 
Jn 4 “^^led by exactly 
next volume of his 
SE W Six years later. He 
^Wlarn Cltt ” 8 subscribers from 


Najis fe uar ? . X728, twenty-one *-*..«■- 
IttbiM., 1! • Publication. Twelve , Consul 

UAfA nnm A .y J— ... - .J 


seriptions 
Degrees l 

DD }' 

MD 1 

LID 

MA 3 

.4 Dr .1 

BD 

LIB 

all 

F.cclcsiafctical : 

Bishops 

Deans, Arch- 
deacons, etc 
Other clergy 1 

Members of funs of 
Court 

Naval and Army 
Officers 
Surgeons 
Merchants 
Booksellers 
Attorneys 
Miscellaneous : 
Apothecaries 
Officers of Cus- 
toms/Excise 
Linen-drapers 


while analysis, wo must go beyond 

ihu- tlia mere stated facts, and pursue 

where Irapp s nrc eusily lUemjiieu tlie subscribers further — it is their 
as parochial clergy of the Anglica individual identity which Is die key 
Church, it rcnuiies little effort to tQ t , lQ ma | te . U p Q f ihe group as a 
trace most nf Oldnnxon aamoiig tlie wh(jIo 
Dissoiulug clergy. Indeed, no fewer 

tlmn 69 of his names are found in The most striking fact thus re- 
lolin Evans's list of ministers In vealed is the total absence of over* 
nr Williams's Library. But the lap between the two lists. Not a 
bare roll of names partly obscures single name can be positively 
this heavy concentration of Dissent- locatod as appearing on both lists. 

ins preachers. Even ,he"last ParaGraph With U, is gcoup, 

generous esllinnte, since the the college contact 
number of separate subscribers to than educational, pci Imps, hut It 
all volumes between 1715 and 1730 was real none the less. 

Tories falls well short of this total), one The subscription list is par t !cii- 

lulUrS _..ij niuenm’ nt larly reticent in one respect. The 


Oxonienses shows that these men 
represent only the Lip of the ice- 
berg ; another 160, at the very least, 
had actually been educated a at 
Oxford. Nor wus their present link 
necessarily a tenuous nne ; several, 
such as tho Bishop of Bristol, re- 
mained in'! par taut Oxford, as well as 
national, figures. For that matter, 
aU eight bishops listed were Oxford 
men. So were a number of the 
knights of . the shire mentioned In. 


Strictly for the 


— , •. would anticipate a fair measure' of larly - 

A “ subjective " analysis of the over ] a .,, ih® complete nonrecur- entries mention Christ Church only 
raon llTwould prpbjbly pick out Trapp “iistees ” . amons five time,. Vet ,f was . Ins college 


Trnnn USE WUUIU L»* puuvu r—™. reiicu UL iiui/u Iiaicwo amvuy ■ r ^ l — — — ■ 

the strong Oxonian and Tory colour- oidmixon’s names Is statisticaliy moro than any othei 
i. Tarnhitps or crvotQ- mt tjie niost liberal view which gives tlii 


83 


17 


ina it wears— Jacobites or crypto- significant off I 
Jacobites such as the Duke of Buck- Q f thfe p oss ible. readership, 
iitgham, Lord Lansdmvne, Sir Con- - - 

stantine Phipps, tlie Bishop of Roch- 
ester f Atte rbu ry). Dr SachovereU 
““ho put hinudf down tor dx 
rnnies— and Thomas Yalden 

abound.. No «"= »'“ < ,. V E5, 1 £ 


ester (Atterf 

—who put Imnscis uuw* -- 
copies— and Thomas Yalden 
abound. No one will ex. 

„j fi h or Low church sentiments from 
any graup lauding William Ship. , 
SSL Sir John Packington, Lord and 
Lady Masham, Lord Harcourt, Lady 
kSKJhvrtirn. Sir Robert Davers and 


Second, one finds a 
proportion of wonion subscr 
Trapp has 0 bare * 5 per cent, 


institution 

which gives tlie list its special 
colouring.- As well as the Dean 
negligible (George Sraalrldge, the Bishop of 
UbscrlboVa; Bristol), two canons nve named, one 
of them being the confidant of the 


named .in press ad 
)^Drin!?« a V a ® c H s * or receiving 
Apart from the press,, 
usefl C i8 own ^00^3 t0 


Professors 

Aldermen ni City 
of London 
Directors of Back 


RnlliiEbL'okCi Sir Robert 

XT Hanoverian Tories are reprfr 
seated by Sir Thomas Hanmer and 
the Earls of Abingdon and Angle- 
bbv Enually, tltere is a strong 
ScnblXi interest; apart from 
Swift and PorneU, Lord 

Harley subscribed along wUh Ma^ 
thew Prior, Colonel Disney, Laid 
Bathurst and Dr Arbutbnot. But 
pope is conspicuously absent, as is 
Gav Perhaps this liaa something to 
; do^wUli the presence of Addison, , 
Tick ell and Edward Young (the 

SSggsIg 
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1 |<*r ll.'VJ. .Mid ll Ji 1 lid llf | lie I’llllv 

circle, William Sirall'iirJ. More im- 
I'rm.iJit is Mu- |irusi>nco of a funner 
IIimii, lc.uiii.> Atterbury, now 
Itjslioif iif Hilda 1 %ter und Dean of 
Wf.il inin. si ci . li scenii certain that 
Alieilmrv nimmieJ a personal cam- 
tu firing in .Niib-scrijuimia. 
From liis direction there flow 
lUiiiicious ripples .if interest. There 
i.s the West in iiiMer coterie : the two 
Hi l’i ciml.s (noi yer alienated from 
Aiterhnryi ; the Karl of A nun 
(brother oi the .lucoliito Duke of 
Ormonde), whom Atterlmry hud 
jockeyed into the office of High 
Nlcwnrd in 171S : and Dr Humphrey 
Hfiichiiian. Chance liur of London, 
lleiicliuuui was ;i noted civilian 
lawyer who had acted as a counsel 
fur Sadie vor el! in 171U. So had 
Lord i Luton it, a product of LVesl- 
miimcr ami Christ Church. Lord 
Ilurlev and the diplomat Watkins 
had (lie ;;«urie lijfkgruund. The 
tlisiiop of Chester. Francis GusirelL 
hud lolloived the same path ; 
indeed, he h.<d been at Westminster 
and Christ Church with Atterbury, 
whom he defended in the Lords at 
the great trial of 1723. On that 
ncciisimi Attcrbury’is defence was 
led by Sir Constantine Phipps, 
another .subset i her, whose chaplain 
Trapp had been. The Bishop of 
Winchester, Irelnwiiey, had been 
Alteilmry's first patron. 

And so on. Radiating out from 
these men come further pockets of 
tnleresi . Henchman brought with 
him a n u mhe r of advocates front 
Doctors Commons, the centre of 
cccicsiusticiil law (five others at 
leusi, from a iiudy comprising fewer 
than thirly civilians'). There is the I 
I'-fli'J of Koch ester, who had -Supplied 1 
material when Atterbury and Sinai* 
lidge had published the first edition - 
of Clarendon'}. History. There are * 
the So ibieiian group, already men- I 
tinned. Aft oil hi ry tvjji closer to ( 
Trapp than was any of the Pope/ 
Swift circle, mui might well have I 
recruited subscriptions front them. t 
Yet aunt her friend of Atterbury, ] 
listed us a prebendary of Durham, 
was snnn to become Sir John | 
Dollieri. Student of Christ Church. . 

As well a» Atterbuiy's college, ( 
those i»r Tr.ijip himself (Wadi lam ) 3 

ami nf Sad level ell 1 Magdalen) took c 
a large share ui the imJer taking. e 
But all (he 1 muse 3 were well repre- v , 
senteil, including the recently col- r 
legiatc Wince -.ter and the still unvc- » 
generate Hurt Hull. Cambridge is n 
slightly more in evidence than the !. 
raw statistics promise, with two 1! 
heads of 1 1 nines and other fellows, r 
Ycr, since the figures include any ■ 


cnlUrge uninvsiim (even ivliero a 
given imJav idii.i I had livn 01 three l. 
tiler'.* are u mini her of migninfs in 
O third .Mining iheie Camhridge 
men. The c.itegmy “Other univer- 
sities" i. ilesigui'd to cover both die 
Sc11t1i-.I1 and Irish institutions mid 
til. so ( 'milium 1 till universities. 
l.e\ den ami Utrecht appear in one 
or livn Cii-.es. Inn ilnu is all. No link 


J’iiblt* 2 : University background of 
Si 1 lumber* 


f iisiiiiu jim Tr,ipr» OiUuii'ion 

Ox fill'd 

All .Soul. 5 

Dal I ini 10 

BltliVlin.'.i- f) 

Christ CliLinii 4G 

Corpus Clni.fi 5 

li.veti.-i S 

Hart Hall «S 

.ff-JU, y 

l.mtiihi 4 

Magd.il. m 2'“, 

Merton G 

New i ’ 

Oriel G 

Pembroke 4 

Qneeu'i 13 

St Edmund's M.ill 4 
St joint'., 13 

Trinity 9 

Unicoi sitv 7 

W. ul I mm 21 

Wore ester 3 

Other (hoiioi'.ii v 

degrees, etc) 3 

Total 222 5 

Cambridge 12 5 

Other U ii i vers i tie* 4 7 

Sou revs: Kn-Urr’s Alumni Oxonien - 
iiy ; Vein i '.s Ah mmi Cunt a hrigicn ses ; 
Dictionary n/ National ItioKrujdiv , 
Complete Peerage. 


Ii.i> linen traced (ridicr than .Own- 
mer’s) with Harvard, Yale or Wil- 
liam and Mary 

There is abundant evidence here 
lu slum- i 1 ml the elective centre of 
promotion for Trapp lay in Christ 
Church, Magdalen and Wad I min . 
J'hey supplied one- sixth nf his 
cm av list. Oifilfv, tin- iimsi roritrov- 
er »i«il a>l>vci uf Oi. I in i xuii'.s hoak 
wa-i to be hi.- churge that the Christ 
Churdi cunnrs hntl perverted the 
text uf Clare ndnn’s History. This 
pan it ub i accusal inn proved to he 
untouiided ; but tin* existence of a 
Christ Cl lurch set" was no inern 
jiginuiit of O Uln li son’s paranoiac 
lnnigin.it ion The i e was, to put it 


mildly, a good deal id -ell-help 
i aside die Weslniinsiei'/Cliri.st 
Chinch coterie. With Atteihuiy an 
its leading spirit, the group spread 
its tentacles widely into every 
earner nt the establish hi cut except, 
with a few qiiiilirinitiiais, tin* Cmur 
itsull. Several ul' its members tee- 
tered mi [lie hrinl. of outright 
.[aciihiiisiii ; 1ml at least leu of 
Trapp’s .subscribers full Oxford 
men) came out dircul.v for (ho 
I'leiendei at one linn* or .inntlier 
in .i minin' way the Tiapp veil lure 
was a means of keeping the group’s 
identity Ingel her. li existed through 
myriad personal lie-, and informal 
associations : it operated through a 
variety of cultural agencies and 
literary (haunch.. To subscribe to 
Trapps lioiil: was to ..land up and 
he cminled 


Dissenters 3 
directors 


Oldinixoii's li.sf display:; rin -inch 
tight knot of alliance. Dm it is 
noteworthy that the dissenting de- 
puties were very strongly m evi- 
dence. For example, nut of eighteen 
identifiable mem hers uf the so- 
called Holden Committee set up in 
1732, us listed by N. l’. Hunt, as 
many us eight can lie found among 
die Oldmixon subscribers. This is an 
extraordinarily hiph proportion, and 
again if is a significant correla- 
Lihii — ; t high proportion of City men 
11 1 11st never have subscribed for a 
bouk in llicir lives. Hum names 
eight of the comm idee us directors 
of llie Bunk ; Oldmixon has five of 
these men. On the other hand lie is 
less well rep rcsen led as far ns the 
Smith Sea Company goes. Here, 
surprisingly in view of Ills iimuer- 
cam lie bins, Trapp does better with 
the Harley placeman, Sir -Samuel 
Clarke, mid Edward Cilihon, grand- 
father nf the historian, ax well as 
Arthur Mnure. Francis Acton and 
perhaps others. But in general 
OldmiKnn is much .stronger in this 
area. He names only two aldermen; 
but another was elected just after 
publication in February 1730, and at 
least two minus ran lie traced. 

Neither list is juiiit ul.irlv ar<nuj 
in the sciences, something ilm .sub- 
ject-matter of the two bonks might 
explain. liven the professni- of ninth- 
pnuilic* on Oldmixon':* list is best 
known for lii.s pan in organizing the 
det'mieu uf F.tiinliui-gli against the 
Mobile invaders or 1745. But Old- 
iiiixou does have the occasional 


inventor, such as 111 John Allen. 
Trupp scores iiiinv higlilv .is re- 
gards medicine', most nf ins MlK 
had also proceeded in jit f-'KCI 1 , m 
were to do so. The inetrnpnlittiii 
elite of tin* profession is repre- 
sented l»v Kirhard Meml. John 
Freind, Arbulliiiui and Henry 
I.C vet t ; whereas Old mi son lias 

provincial duel nr-. Trapp has .I few 
men who, then or latei, attained ail 
FRS — including mu- lii:.liop--hui 
lioiie reached high ili.sliin’iinil .is u 
natural scientist 

The mo.sL iiilerosiing t imip.irisnii 
emerges when the 1 i-t- are analysed 
for iiicltisiniis in ihe Dicfnimii'o nf 
National lliugrtiyhy The inials are 
surprisingly even ; Trapp has fA 
(I0.fi per ccnn .igainst Oblmixoirs 
51 (7.R pei cent ) liul a majority uf 
these latter. .51 in furl, are for 
Dissenting clergy, cliivlly I'reshyte 
l'iaus, with a lew liuk-peiidents and 
oiliers. l-'<|Ually, Ohloii sou’s few l)!V- 
ore mostly hniiorai v degiees lie- 
-stuived by Scoilidi i mi versi ties utmii 
dissenters. 'J'lu* lone exception is 
Samuel Knight, a strongly Protes- 
tant historian who had been 
brought up in the Dissenting tradi- 
tion. Few uf the MPs listed l»v 
Qldmixou earn a place in UNB; 
Samuel Suudy.s, wiiu does, happened 
to be one of the rare Oxonians and 
in time achieved a lummy. The only 
inclusion in the Diciiunarv of 
American /h»gr«/i/ij» I have traced 
is that of Jeremiah Hummer . 

An interesting difi'ei ence con- 
corns the age factui. Oldmixon lias 
11 perceptibly higliei average age. 
vvlieru tile dale of hi rib can he 

Table 3 : Age of subscribei.s ul pnb- 
licatio.i 

Ago Ti.ipp Ohlinixori 

1 7IH 1 72*1 

70 F 4 .( 

(50-1- It; H 

SO i- [ill ;*n 

40 f (.> |9 

30 I- r.'J 14 


traced. Nearly one hall oi hi. Ijsiees 
are more lli.iu flit'l v year, old, less 
than a quarter ni Trapp's. This 
discrepauev is partly evplaiin-d by 
the number m cm rent Oxford 
undergraduates Trapp managed to 
nt tract (mostly gentlemen common- 
ers). Bm it pci.sililv reflects. i widei 
■suciul gup between the two list-.; 
irupp has inie m two very senile 
individuals, sin.fi a. ih.- deceased 
Stephen Fox Imm in 10'/ hut 


overall hi.> ||^> i- . 

ftiss 

j-S“*TBffrss 

Corpus cSSij e Bt|f^* 
mention of the future H 
phi Lint h rapist might reS ■ ' 
(he import ante of sul«21“ 
lun » hi all walks of Kfc 
ccntiny life. The colony® 
lUiupe helped to found, 
n.is in large part mounted 
scnjiHun. tor all t |, e 
project uf the Bubble years t 
'*1* \ v ‘ r 'c* built by lb 

met hod ; operas promoted b . 
means ; und services like h^-l 
and firefighting heavily deJi 
«»> aid. l*ubl Idling iSK 
recourse to the most d2J 
mode ot corporate enterprise 
(n the age. 

The figures clearly slio* fij 
I rapp s venture interests ; 
younger, more influeiuial asd cr 
cuncemrated public. But tb« u 
gest larger conclusions. It is ttiit 
Hint in no real sense were Tit 
and Oldmixon reaching tie tu 
audience. We have been &ccu;iuh| 
to speak of a “reading public",^ 
much of our cultural thinLnz i 
based on its ox Lae lice. It is trfc 
in such n title as that of A ( 
Rei jame’s classic (though noiy ui 
neutly re placable) study. Ym if Ui 
. subscription lists are any IM i 
guide, the public was not an emii 
hut a sharply stratified array i 
separate audiences. Quite ipJ 
from the distinct papular audi&fl 
for cliapl looks and broadside m 
lads, there was little homogeneity s 
the more literate public. And r&s 
ei.iliip even of belles-lettres ct tS 
lory would be strongly condiiiwl 
by social nml political factor! raj 
knowledge must have coloured to 
writer's awareness of his ono tu 
When the narrator of Fidis^ 
I’ojAwee iram this IVor/rf to the wi 
eiicmiiitered the shade of Virgil i 
Elysium, the poet remarked tbl 
Trapp’.i translation was "a nriffl 
Piece indeed ! ". Perhaps that »Si| 
had something to do with t* « 
ciinistances or its oppearanW Tfiffl 
knew long before publication 1U| 
his keenest reception would IMj 
from one dearcut section of wfl 
puiilic — as did Oldmixon. TbtW 
must have coloured ^ 

wrote, little us we suspect il today, jj 

Dr Rogers is a Lecturer in EoM 
at King's College, London, and . f 
a iiilmr of Grub Street: Studies \n 
Subculture (1972). .! 


cuff- The Fishinti Hand- 

8 a M 

3. 159pp. Wolfe. L2. 
m the humour is al limv* n JJ 
fSr e side, hut as i ** . 
ideals with “ c««M* hslimg 
Say be expected. H i". !«>«’- 
iSemely funny in purjswnlui 
iWonnd of sound knowledge ot 
jugling arts pleasant i ly guyed, 
mire some particularly im-« 
-Uj such as the angler univing 
slits at night utter a day s lish- 
the cat and pulling his 
Sait. Appropriate i Hum rations 
iijDfrek Aider. 


evidently designed for ihc general, 
and not too liter me, reader. Tiic text, 
which surrouiuls the pictures, is 
pedestrian, but burring u few minor 
detuils accurate und inleiuhly objec- 
tive ; Stalin naluraily plays the rule 
of the villain of nielodraniu. 

Cookery 

llim'i', UoitiN. Kegi'oind I nil inn Cook- 
ery. 2()0pp including uiiiiuinbcred 
colour phites. 13. 7b. 

M.unui- Mau>as. Tnidi'fioiiiil 
British Cookery. 247|ip incliidiiig 
iiumintbered colour plates. 14.75, 


bunk is furl her enhanced hv her 
hen lit if ul cnhiur nlules and jacket, 
laical names and Incut iu ns are given 
for ihe phi ms and alphabet iod 
symbols indicate their rating fur 
food,' In the highest cutegnry the 
notes and recipes are of great his- 
torical interest mid value. Inn for 
some of the plants with the lowest 
rating die record is perhaps mainly 
of the resourcefulness nf our 
ancestors. It is, liowei-er, surprising 
in liml the medlar in the latter 
group, for i hough it is " ruitcii e’er 
it he hulf-ripc ” it cun gruce the tea- 
table with n most colourful and 
deieciuble jelly. An uppendix of 
poisonous plants and a useful hiblio- 


Newton Abbot : David und Charles, graphy conclude the hook. 

Two glossy prnductiims from the TayijOR, A. W. Wild Flower 
Wine and Fond Society, written by omf Portugal. 103pp inc 
people who com m uni cate their own numbered plates. Cl 
interest in ihe subject nio*t vividly. Windus. £1.75. 

Robin Howe’s bunk, in spile uf its K nimnv nlaies muink 
title, is not m riuiged in regions, llow- EA e th? Sv™ f O 
ever, it is fuU of a fascinating col- bS „e Ss, a as vvel 

lection of recipes, especially the ones . t } ■ | ( , establi* 

on vegetables, eg, fennel casserole alii 


ukiu, Oskar. London Vieiw, 
fhtifli Landscapes, [ntroiluction 
him Tomes. B4pp including un- 
labered plates, 'lliamcs and liud- 
b. 14. 

# colour reproductions of the 
iis paintings, his own recorded 
UK us and an essay tlmt dourly 
iM the evolution of his approach 
uptioter, combine to give a vivid 

E dJ Kokoschka's lung-stumling 
«nt to Britain and its fruitful 
erne, Altogether lie painted some 
kg pictures in the island between 
B ad 1970, including thirteen 
ini of London and thu Thuntes. 
Sttdectiou here includes paint- 
ip d Scottish and Cornish hnul- 
aB,audaviow of the white cliffs 
IDffff, but gives proniincuco tu 
Itmrfes inspired by the cnpitnl, 
smtrand Us bridges; as fascinut- 
ihldmaiin the past to Cmmletto, 
net. Whistler and Derain. The 
mac development of style und 
her Is well described in thu intro- 
ttoa Though the hinient uC the 
& is quoted on the. property 
Gallon now threatening "the 
Wbuman ami the richest in naiii- 
aad all European capituls ", there 
uniting of zest in the labyrinth 
(nlrar Kokoschka extracts from 
Non View wJih Si I'mirs l'i70’'. 


cab huge in white wine (why, inci- 
dentully, no mention of sformnta 
hero, surely an Italian clnssic ?). 
There ure gonri sections on poultry 
and tisli und helpful notes on wines 
and other local beverages. 


and other local beverages. 

Moggie l'uarsc’s book opens with 
nil extremely interesting and com- 
pact discourse on the history of Eng- 
lish food from the fourteenth cen- 
tury onwards, with reference both 
to writers of the times and to the 
great chefs who made their contribu- 
tion tn the tradition. There is a 
particularly cnnipielieiisivc chapter 
on sauces und a mouth watering one 


Tayi-or, A. W. Wild Flowers of Spain 
anil Portugal. 103pp including un- 
numbered plates. L'hutio und 
Windus. £1.75. 

Koine ninety plates, mainly in colour, 
illustrate the nativu flora of the 
Iberia a pen insula as well as some 
plants which have established them- 
selves and become almost part of the 
landscape. Wide variation of 
cliniutic conditions and geographical 
isolation occasioned by mountains 
und sea have produced a very special- 
ized and largely endemic flora, on 
which man’s influence lias also been 
considerable. Photographing the 
plants iu their nutural habitat aids 
identification ami the buuk is small 
enough to accompany the traveller 
on holiday. 


on puddings — thought by some to be 
the (juiniessence of English cooking 
—in chitling Duke's custard, Ihim- 
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R. J. Goulden 

It Guthrie Street, London, S/Vy.3 

Far Eini. an-d A'lSlnljria, History. English 
Stance, [iolany. flna bladingi 
«n-J early ptunpliltlt. 

C iliU.giic; recently Issued. 


Books Interesting and Rare 
on economic, social and industrial 
history. Including education, medi- 
cine. science and related subjects. 
Catalogue in preparation sent free 
on request. John Drury, 11- East 
StodcweU Street, Colchester, COl 
1SS, Essex. 


4 Tba bast Bookshop In London f 
— say many of our customers 

BARGAIN BOOKSHOP 

expensive range, non-IIcifon and 
fiction 

AT HALF PRICE OR LESS 
WRITE FDR LIST 

M-i.tfe- LS'ie. Slraritf, London, W.C.2 


English and American literature 
in trarisia: an a (!) and in unusual 
ed.none 

Cj ifiiogjej trs9 on request 

Antiquarian! Frits Knuf 

-Jan Luykensfraai 52 
Amshrda rrr — Hath a rf and* 


All books 


II. I). I.. VHtV'f.lIlT (EdU nr) : 

The Book Through Five Thousand 

Years 

49Gpp including 264 illustrations. 
Phaidon. £20. 

This ainhiiious exercise in compres- 
sion was designed to celebrate 
unesco’s International Book Year 
(1972). Edited by H. D. L. Vervliet, 
Director of the Antwerp University 
Librurv, whose authority is as res- 
pectfully recognized in this country 
as on the Continent, it has a 
capacious introduction by Herman 
Liebaers, Director of the 
Bibliotheque Royale, Brussels, and 
an afterword on " the book as 
object *’ by Ruari McLean of London. 
Iu between lie twenty-eight illus- 
trated articles by an international 
team of contributors, including half- 
a-dozen from this country headed 
by Konneth Gardner, Keeper of 
Printed Books at the British 
Museum. A note of sadness is struck 
by the name of L. M. j. Delaissfi, a 
Consultant during the planning 6f 
the book, who died, widely lamented, 
at uie beginning of the year. 

In view of the centuries under sur- 
vey it is no doubt logical, if unusual, 
to find that the manuscript and its 
decoratious far outweigh the volume 
of attention given to printed books. 
After four essays on “ The Prehistory 
of Books und Writing ”, all by David 
Diringer of Tel Aviv, we are given 

seven nn tha Oriant .1 


and some 


thu specialist hut for the od ucuted 
oniiitcui who wishes to extend his 
Held of knowledge and lie apolo- 
gizes, surely unnecessarily in view of 
the space given tn the Orient, for the 
essentially Western bias of the 
whole . Dr Vervliet's, team have 
for the most part hewed to this 
directive lino: but when Dr 

Liebaers emphasize* that “no new 
results are published here" he 
overlooked (or perhaps had not 
seen) the article on Xylograpliic 
books by Heinrich T. Musper, form* 
erly Museum Director of Stuttgart, 
wh<L mainly on the basis of the col- 
iections of single-sheet examples at 
Heidelberg and Munich, confidently 
pushes the dates of South German 
block books back to about 1420, main- 
taining that as the result of his dis- 
coveries iu 1937 " Schreiber's house 
of cards come tumbling down ", 

*i£ e iPi te u the . mer J ts . of t,lls compila- 
tion lc Is hard to find a kind word to 
say about its production. The vol- 
ume, with a page size of 114 by 104 
Inches, is about three inches thick 
and weighs more titan eight pounds. 

r? ? Iec ? ern il whI not stay 
2S; £ rlntetl on thick, stiff 
paper, the humerous illustrations 


Manuscript in the West” leaving 
room for only five on " The Printed 
Book in the West", with space 
left for what Stanley Mori soit used 
to cdJI ,f cobbler’s work" in ohe oti 
medieval bookbinding and a second 
on bookbinding from Grollor to 
Pierro Leg rain. Dr'. Liebaers ex- 
plains that The Book Through Five 
Thousand Years “ is not intended for 


W ^ half a dozen mounted) 
being printed from offset film with 
the text, giving most of them a dull 
te^ct. Xs an object, to uie 
Uf,JJ cLean i5 P^ase. it Is a monster 
which could , justify the hardest 
IflJIJP 0v ^ r said about johann Gtitert* 

Mc£uhan! nVenUOn 

celeb rated 6 '? tl^r d jstl oct^e^ieM 

*»ook production. Now 

g ? f'o« a « r W rb ^ 

Franz ketms version of Die Nibel - 
ungen, exquisitely desierted and 

fflffaiVW VieSjugend- 


RUARI McLEAN : 

Victorian Book Design mid Colour 
Printing 

241pp. Faber end Faber. £15. 

The original edition nf tbi> book, 
published in 1963. soon established 
itself as the authoritative work on 
its increasingly popular subject. 
During the intervening decade Ruari 
McLean 1ms not been idle iu pursuit 
and his infectious enthusiasm is, if 
anything, more pruiiuunccd. The 
result is something imich more than 
a new edition : it iv virtuallv a new 
book. Beyond the subsiantml body 
of supplementary material added to 
each of its sixteen chapters, the 
quarto page gives better emphasis to 
the greatly expanded und entirely re- 
planned corpus of monochrome re- 
productions, and there (ire twice as 
many colour plates, deliberately com- 
plementing, not repeating, thu ori- 
ginal eight. The book is brilliantly 
designed and admirably produced ; 
the plates made by H. T. Photolltlio, 
the whole printed by offset-litho- 
graphy at the Shenval Press; one’s 
only criticism of the publisher’* 
well-deserved generosity to an abso- 
lutely first-rate book must be that 
P e ® r * barley is an impractical 
colour for the binding of a volume 
which is going to be in constant use 
by many if not all of its readers. 

Mr McLean tells us that one 
reviewer of the 19G3 book com- 
plained that it was “Incredibly 
Actual” a still is; but, as ho 
rjghtjy says, H fact !r and statistics 
and bibliographies must come first, 
before critical assessment. Many, 
many facts are still lacking”, lie 
modestly adds, “ about what was 
going on. and how things were 


many nml France) and Ajjij 
during the nineteenth 
still unrecorded". Wirt J 
lamented demise of Haiw* 
tnann, who might hnva » e “. f «. 
the Continent, it looks « „ 

McLean is going t0 . Iia ' e .uj ^ 
the job himself unless w 
stimulates the natives. 
have a hard time, even wirt ^ 
years of research and su ® 
from other enthusiasts*^ 
McLean generously 
hero, in matching ^ 
incut of so devoted aod ^ 
uished u forerunner. B 


dons. (Penguin. 60p-) • j 

Fiction , „ fiirf 

H. E. Bates; A Breath of rg 

Air. (Penguin, 2S ^f5SSw. ® 
The Jesus Fador.mfftfri 
i p nnnieavv : The 


R.DSL1K. Tipi’iitp-Onc .5'iiiMif- 

The lUsiurv of i lie Royal 
"hurary Air I'nra*. 431pp. Garn- 
^ Press. IG. 

I^Drst iwemy-ono territorial 
pwins were formed in 1925 at 
in the City of London, 
tiZr ex pl°hs are recorded in 
All gave such professional 
during the war that they 
replacements from all thu 
couiurlos, as did the regular 
rj^nad rons. After the war, the 
2^7 Air Force was given the 
E? Royal" In acknDtvledgmeiit 
"MWeremcnts and quality. Des- 
h ij r ence the success of 
»« enlist iim and training 
Airmen, the force was 
?®«ml957 aud although some 
r'ljoeuig made to have it revived 
ink. . 5® ®tens yet of a ret urn 
te^jrttartal idea. This care- 
*J,*T^fhod work, whidi treats 
jgjr JhR principal squadrons 
ls_of particular value 
Kg^majority of the units have 
their own separate 

P^yand Memoirs 

iHp*—*- * Bryssqn. King's 

hlnri'n Lhreu Tudors. 

Dent. £3. 


niciies, q linking pudding und the 
nursery delights of roly-poly and 
M'euclo turf, Strange dishes include 
oyster und vent sausage, puptoii pie 
nud salmagiimlics. 

The colour phmogniphs of both 
books me, in most eases, thoroughly 
uninformative and in Regional Ita- 
lian Cookery actually obscure the 
recognition of cheese, sulumi and 

pasta. 

Design 

(iKF.!-:Niin.i., Rash, nml Gii'I'AHI), Ann. 
Ti'((i>e(/i>ig by Sea in the Nineteenth 
Century. Interior Design In Vic- 
torian Passenger Ships. lGbpp Iii- 
clmlinK 7fi plates. A. aiul ('. Black. 
£4. 

The Director of the National Mari- 
time Museum und his wife have 
assembled, from buth sides of the 
Atlantic, a graphic collection nf pic- 
tures and descriptions of the accom- 
modation provided oil passenger 
ships from rhu Mayflower to the 
opulent lute Victorian liners.^ llie 
coimmrotivu luxury of the lutliantcii, 
the misery of emigrant ships and the 
osrontatlmis vulgarity of floating gin 
palaces are well represented. Since 
pictures of the interiors of ships gre 
so much rarer than those of exteriors, 
such details should bo useful to his- 
torical novelists or film director** 
unfortunately, the standard of repro- 
duction is not high. 


Ornithology 

Camprf.i. 1 .. Bruce and Ferouron- 
Lkks, James. A Field Guide to 
Bird’s Nests. 545pp. Constable. 
L2.50. 

The last two decades linve seen great 
changes in British ornithology. This 
book is u record of the extensive 
knowledge of Bruce Campbell anil 
James Fergusnii-Leos, coupled with 
that of numerous field workers and 
especially Henry May Gross who 
organized the Nest Records Scheme 
of the British Trust for Ornithology 
for many years. The principles of the 
study of the nesting habits of oyer 
200 species, breeding or attempting 
to breed in Britain and Ireland, are 
clearly defined. A thumbnail sketch 
of each species by Inn Wallace is 
Eul lowed by n map showing the breed- 
ing distribution together with * nent 
diagram of the length and intensity 
of the season, Following habitat de- 
rails for each species, a section on 
the “ Nest ” indicates its form and 
struct ure, likely sites, pud tho part 
played by tho sexes in construction, 
incidmtinn and feeding of the young. 
The section entitled “ Methods pro- 
vides valuable notes for use In the 
field. The book is u compendium of 
Information for observers recording 
datu for rhe national scheme and for 
anyone studying birds for tholr be- 
kuvinur, as subjects for photography 
nr just for their absorbing interest. 


in the bonk which should bring .1 
blush to Hie cheek of the auilioi .ind 
her publishers. 

() Muikitiif.Diarmaiii. A Seat behind 
the Coachman. Travellers in Ire- 
land lfi(KM90». 209pp. Gill mid 
Macmillan. £3.50. 

These extracts from books by nine- 
fccnilt- century travellers are mainly 
concerned with the impression made 
by the Irish poor. A Scotsman in 
Dublin finds the boys as ragged and 
indolent as in Spain nnd a German 
culls a country town more wretched 
than u Polish village. A few Anglo- 
Irish writers, depressed bin sympa- 
thetic, are also quoted, und there arc 
sonic moving reports of the iiuelli- 
gent and poetic talk of the people 
themselves; best of all is a long letter 
from an immigrant girl in New Yolk 
just after the famine. Only a few 
famous men appear: among iiicin. 
O'Connell Is described with en- 
thusiasm and Archbishop Macljale 
with malice. The audiology, winch is 
based on a radio programme and 
illustrated by contemporary _ draw- 
ings, shows ti life of gaiety in sub- 
servience in the earlier decades 
followed by an earnest striving for 
independence in (lie second half lit 
the century. 

I’t.ATNiCK, Kenneth. Great AJiKturiei 
of History. 224pp. Newton Abbot : 
David and Charles. £2.95. 

A new look nt some famous enig- 
mas of history. The known tacts 
are set forth, with the legends and 
the theories. No fresh solutions are 
proposed ("At best, it would be 
risky scholarship ; at worst, pres- 
- umptuous"). Kenneth Platiucli is a 
> narrator, not a detective; readers 
■ are left to make tlidir own dciluc- 


linui infill, llie fruit uf long tiiM- 
liutid experience. Sir Hugh luwives 
I lit: I'ilkingtun proposal that ilu In- 
dependent llrfiiuli'.iMiitg Aiuhuriiy 
.should itself have direct ciunrni of 
programming and advci lisiiia on the 
fourth television chiiniie!. the rnni- 
pnnics nicruly oift-rLng in.iu-riul. <)t 
greater benefit to viewers could lie 
hi* advocacy of cooperation between 
the 11BC- and the I BA iu avoid unde- 
sirable programme clashes, and hi 
consider alternating, railier than 
compel i rive, coverage uf public 
events. 


World Affairs 

liiA. Dinesii Ci i an or a. inJitPiikistau 

Relations (1960-1965). Ilfipp. 

Patna: Bharat i Bliuwun. Ks.ML 
This i* a tvell-docum enied andieinp- 
L-i'Ktely written suite- mem «f ihe In- 
dian view of Indo-Pakisiani relations 
during a pei ioil when they were nitu e 
than usually strained. The sinister 
effects of their various problems 
—partition, the Kashmir dispute, 
minority difficulties, water inili/a- 
i i on ip east and west, boundary dis- 
putes, nllegaiioiis of support for sedi- 
tion, are fully explained. An impar- 
tial reuder may question whether 
sufficient allowance is made (or the 
strong feeling in Pakistan rhui very 
influential quarters in India havn 
never seriously been convinced tinii 
partition will last, and, by conse- 
quence, that Pakistan has a right to 
exist. Many Pakistani* still recall 
with bitterness the efforts they were 
obliged to make in the early days tn 
avoid economic strangulation, nud 
their conviction of an underlying 
hostility on the part of n neighbour 
whose resources ate so far superior 
to their own, has been reinforced by 


are lett to mane tneu «««■ lQ M )e ir own, has been reinforced by 

tions, helped by die reading list w ] 1Bl appear to them undeniable facts, 
provided. Some choices are on- ^ j iat t |, ere niay be u diffrent inlorpre- 
vious: Amy Robsarf, bir h.cimunci 0 f these facts is among tlw 

Borry Godfrey, Jack the Rippei, me conclusions which emerge from this 
Man in the Iron Mask, Ami9tasia h 00 k. Those who hold that lntlo- 


Education 

Ni'Vrtl.^ Pm;R (Kdilor). A Lust 
Resort. Corporal Punishment in 
Schools. 198pp. Penguin Educn- 
tinn. Paperback, 60p. 

"If schoolchildren are so seldom 
beaten why the fuss ? ", is the stm t- 
ing point of this cogent handbook 
for abolitionists of corporal punish- 
ment. Extracts follow from a secon- 
dary school's punishment book , 
there are eftmments frtnn tbildren 
and the history of the nwveraent is 
niven. The best answer m the nitial 
question comes from a 
who suggests that when a teacher 
says. " the only thmylj^ 
vifliui kl the reply should be, it is 
yo"r jib to h&P tH«m unrforstood 
sqm e thing different. 


Social History 

Leslie. Anita. Edioardians hi Love, 
352pp. Hutchinson. £3.50. 

If we asked ourselves, in the stylo 
of an old examination paper, to de- 
fine and distinguish Edwardiaus in 


Don Camillo SkMg ! 

(Penguin. 30p.) P. 

The Heart of a Goof. (Py 
p. g. Wddehouse; 

(Pengafn. J" 


(Penguin. wp.i 7px ng |dn. 

Summer 

Richard Wright: Native ^ J 

gtiiti. 50p.) .. ,!/. 


Sport, uni 

tics and The tonJyM -- 


ho. T , *Vi«meui. Pfono oi 
^wii*!? clce L biographers, but 
Hla ** a Practised hand, 

ot P eriud and 
W fa character. To judge 


study is 

K.-- • 011 hiodent works. 


a »d KlNR, 
A Documentary. 
J hfttVvj!!L n The Penguin 
H^^lPapetback. £1.50). 

have gone imo 
« Q j fa® diusti atlons—- 
contemporary car- 

S “f TrrnJW 8 .VJ7' picture- 
, life and career. 


Natural History 

MABEV. RICWRD. FjoJ VliT FrCe ‘ 

192pp. Collins, £2.50. 

RentemhmJng that the woi^ 

aMsjra«i 


AKI1C UllW — ■ --- — , e 

love, we might be hard-pressed for 
an answer. Did they differ front Vic- 
torians, Georgians or neo-Georgians 
when pierced by Cupid 3 darts ? 
When we look bnck to the Edwardian 
ago we can see that manners dresg 
and deportment governed life for the 
upper classes and we realize that 
love and sex were the jokers among 
the court cards; it was, we may fflir- 
mise, the intrusion of love Into, lives 
ruled by an iron convention which 
elves ail Edwardian lover Jus differ- 
ence. In this field. Anita Leslie has 
one big advantage over njany writers 
on this subject-her memories i of 
tho talk and tales of her grand- 
mother. Lqoiiie Jerome. 

Some of the anecdotes Jn this hook, 
such a* those of King Edward and 
Lady Warwick or the Duke of Devon- 
shire and the Duchess of Mancbestpr, 
Ire familiar from other sayrees but 
some tbifcgs are new, though whether 
they areall true Is (mother maUer. 
The Duke of Cohnaught s friendship 
with lyiiss Leslie’s Sf^mother is 
certainly »ot generally ' 'tawra.: 
wg shall have to wait Until 19!»i 
when the letters will be available, to 
estimate its importance. Other tales, 
omfi«tns enough in conversation, 
STS- the pmman f nee of print a 
little thin ana more in keeping wiLh 
the mauyc cliiatzeS wid_djwr Pjjjg; 


Romanov. Less obvious one* are tne 
death of Dag Ilummarakjold and— 
hardly belonging to " history "—the 
perennial riddles of the yeti and ihe 
Lodi Ness monster. 

Social Studies 

Christian, Roy. Old linglish Cus- 
toms. 124pp. Newton Abbot : David 
mul Charles. £2.95. 

Many have died out lull others arc 
' still kept up, nnd some have even 
boon revived. Traditional customs, 
though their origin has otten been 
forgotten and tlicir meaning 
obscured, still hove their appeal, unit 
the author is confident ot their sur- 
vival. A number of them ore nowa- 
days well publicized nnd it might he 
quest ioneu whether there is room 
for another hook on the subject, but 
this is a comprehensive collection or 
local ceremonies, many of them illu- 
strated, and including some not so 
generally known. 

Hughes. Spike. The An of Coarse 
Entertaining, 128pp. Hutchinson. 
£1,50. 

The author rides rauglmliod oyer the 
conventional principles of enqueue 
to present a basic philosophy fqr hav- 
ing guests at one's table or under It. 
He -displays a refreshingly down-to- 
earth approach to such maLtors as re- 
turning hospitality nud visitor* who 
want early-morning tea. Derek Alder 
i provides illusi rations to match. 


book. Those who hold that Indo- 
Pnklsiani friction is less the result of 
fundamental differences nf interest 
than of a failure in communications 
will find tlieir belief reinforced by 
Dinesh Chandra .Ilia’s scholarly 
book. There are some errors ; for ex- 
ample, tho Sinn- Pakistan I border 
agreement affects not Azad Kashmir 
but the "Northern Territories’* in 
the Gilgir Agency, 'which Islamabad 
counts as part of Pakistan proper. 


tics and rne 

Putzles). (Penguin- 40P-L. 


»' Successive chapters 

JfifSflSBsfK 


Sr "aSaT ll '‘the'Edwardlan: 
drawing-roam. Those '-raiding this 
bo6k would be WeU advised to 
member some cautionary ^words of 

Lord Chesterfield that only thdsp 

who practise gall On try l(hpw . Iwj/ 

difficult it is for others to raalto tbe 

truth. There Are s$ver6L howlers. 


Sports aud Pastimes 

Roycroft. A. J. Test Tube Chess. 
370pp. Faber and Faber. £4 .jO. 

Notwithstanding the title, this is J 
fine book on u subject that should 
appeal to tuly chdss-player genuinely 
Interested hi.ilie game. The sub-tide 
much better ' explpln's. wllftt the bopk 
is about, “ A contpreliensive intro- 
duction to the chess endgHme 
study.” Nobody is better e^mpped 
tban A. J„ Roycroft to deaLwith iMa 
and he explains all tjie i cotmdeKitles 
In simple language that does not 
overlay the real charm of the topic 
This .work Is a usoflil ;correcuvq to 

the ovcr-ahsbrprion with the - open- 
ing that characteri^os our age. 

Television 

GuM ftpM. . Tte J Pjttrj £f. ■■ 
Broadcasting : 47|> P- ■ 

■: Hart-Davib, MacGibbon. 50p.- 

Although the 1972 Granada Guild- 
ball Lecture was well reported when 
‘the former Director-General o.f the : 

: BBC ddlivpred it. its uppcunUlce as 
a booklet is. welcome. S}r Hugh ; 

thought it might serve . as green - 

poper'’ in am-nacc of tlle. l9f6 oi, 

, as he hopes, later decisions. With- ; 
i but examining In any depth .the rale 
i. broadcasting should Pfay ln. society . r. 
* tho lecture is a useful piactical . 


THE KOOK 
OF 

PRESIDENTS, 

published by 
the Arno Press 
division of ■ 1 

The New York Times, 
gives 500,000 facts 
in 703 pages about 
US Presidents from 
Washington to Nixon. 
UK. retail price £5.40 
(overseas $12.95). 
Available now direct 
■. from PS publisher, 
packing and; postage 42p 

• (overseas $1), or : 
(UK orders only) 
subsequently from 

UK shipper, packing 

• *ind pbstage 25p- 


Orders imd enquiries to : 

THE BOOK OF 

PRESIDENTS 

N.A.DX. 

16 Westcote Road 
Reading. RG3 2DF 
Englartcl 
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..■5"' Swile Al'i ill.luo to 
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V S-liiff !H..le A.P..1 Ul.si'l 10 
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ASSISTANT LIBRARIAN 

Required In lore mi a , tnn , 

Feurimp-, I17J. Dulles include nurlnrrn- 
5?5f af “ Ul era lure collection, in- 

omits nccidenl repoiti, seneial itamrv 
**js Jn « Pi^fwnnhin ol Library Publi- 
cations. Saim »■ El.:*. p.«. Ji, c -ilii j-ec". 
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is'imlnsiiorii! U ' "* Utlm AbluCi »" on 
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Olficer iA.i..). Tire I loyal S'iCikiv r.ir nu 
Tile ll.ryul (j“ 

MSB iuXl Pur,t ‘- •«* 


IIONG KONG POLYTECHNIC 

1 ( I ME I LIIIKMIIXS AND 

tl \f MINI . HJ'MIl 'Itr | S umciK 
I In I h'lin Ki'iur i'"lt iiilmli cjinr inici 

hrlna ■'■*! Ill Allan. I . in an ,i|i|>>na- 
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**• 1,01 , »*' r-irmulji'd cum pn lie nil >c 
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TLS 

SPECIAL 

NUMBERS 

Next year approximately 14 special 
numbers are scheduled foe publication. 

The first will appear on January 26th 
when the subject will be LETTERS AS 
LITERATURE. 

Other subjects covered will include 
ARCHITECTURAL BOOKS, CHILDREN S 
BOOKS. LANGUAGE BARRIERS, 
PRINTING, and SCIENCE FICTION, 

A complete list is available which will 
be of interest both to readers and 
advertisers. 

You can obtain it by writing to Bruoe 
Coward, Advertisement Manager, The 
Times Literary Supplement, Printing 
House Square, London EC4P 4DE or 
phone 01-236 2000. . 

THE TIMES 
LITERARY 
SUPPLEMENT 
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COUNTY COUNCIL OF 
DUNBARTON 

COUNI Y LIUKAKY 
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SOLIHULL 
PUBLIC LIBRARIES 
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THAMES POLYTECHNIC 
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LONDON AND SOUTH 
EASTERN LIBRARY 
REGION 

(LASER) 

SIN IOn ASSISTANT. CATALOG LING 
„ Applications am invited for ihe 

accordlrj la qbaHIlcaUbni and cipaHcncr 
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Xaslr. c/u Naiiunal 
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LIBRARY ASSISTANT 

i ■ busy ncnly orilnlicd 

^taty. AppUtanw should be educaied 
W ■ aond ** O " level landard. Pie- 
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ADVERTISERS 

PLEASE NOTE . 
lhat th* deadline 
., for olaiilfied copy 
In ihe edition of 

29th DECEMBER 

will be on 
Ihe mornlna of 
21 si DECEMBER 


Southwark 

The London Borough of Southwark (population noorov inn raw, 
extends from the River Thames at London Bridge to Duii2**5 
Crystal Palace. It is a complex area with a wide variety of nh5 ? n 1 

“°!l° b ' 6n,S ’ bU * " IS ° " re " Wi ‘" ,rom ™-»“ "PPOrttJS 

Borough Librarian 
and Curator 

Salary up to £5,826 

Applications are invited from Chailored Libraflnns wilh exlenslve matiaasrial 
experience in a almllnr position, for oppolntmanl to this post which wS 
become vacant on 1st. May. 1973, followino tho rotlromenl of SZm 

The successful candidate will be rosponsiblo for the organisation and 
administration of a soivlco composing;- Bn " 

e 2 District Libraries, 
e 16 Branch Libraries, 
e 3 Mobile Libraries. 

e Domiciliary and Hospital Library Service. 

e The South London Art Gallery. 

e The Cuming Museum of Archaeology and Local History. 

• The North Peckham Civic Centre Exhibition Gallery. 

The Borough Librarian and Curator is responsible for friendship links which 
are maintained with towns In France and Holland. 

Although Southwark is not a local education authority, close liaison Is 
maintained with schools in the borough. (Southwark is one of the eight Inner 
London boroughs which comprise the inner London Education Authority) 
The main headquarters staff are housed at the Dulwich Library, Lordship Lane, 
but consideration is currently being givon to the provision of a main municipal 
complex in tho Peckham area whore thore are first class transport facilities 
The total staff of tho Department is 250. 

The salary snnlo for tho post is C5.1 30 to EB.C82 per annum plus £144 
London Weighting, and tho Council would ba propnrud to place an out- 
standing candidate nt or no.ir the top of Ihe scale. 

Application forms and further particulars from tho Chiaf Executive and Town 
Clerk, 27. Peckham flood. S.E 5 (T otophone 01-703 631 1. extension 277) 
quoting roferonco iLSI6f39dO. The dosing date for applications will be 
27th December. 197$. 


LIBRARY ASSISTANT 


An interesting post is available ns Library Assistant to 
look after the library and information requirements of 
a group of about 40 specialists practising in a wide 
range of civil engineering and allied fields. Duties will 
Include Ihe cataloguing and retrieval of books and 
articles, aerial photographs, maps and plans, and 
processing book and periodical loans and the 
performance of literature searches. Successful 
applicants must be enthusiastic and keen to explore 
new fields of interest. Previous library experience 
(preferably technical) would be an advantage. 

1 ft PPly in writing to the Staff Manager, quoting 
ref. FB and giving personal particulars and details of 
previous experience. 


OVE ARUP& PARTNERS, 

13 FITZROY STREET LONDON, W1P 6BQ. 



London Borough of 
Sutton 

Education Department 
Libraries Division 

($} Senior Assistant 

Grade AP3/4 Salary scale £1^U3-£2 I 380-|-C105 I ondon 
Weighting. 

Required Initially lo Assume responsibility ns second ! n 
dtBrge at the busy Walllnglon Distiict Library. Appli- 
cants must bo sir.'tably oxpei fenced Chartered 
Librarians. 

(ii) Senior Assistant 

Grade Special Librarians, Cl.25t-C2.100 wilh a bar at 
11,803 plus El 05 London Weighting. 

Required Initially nt the modem Roundshaw Branch 
Library (opened In 1971 ). 

Starting salary for both the abovo posts dependent on 
■qualifications and experience. For progress beyond 
the bar in post (ii) the holder must be a Chartered 
Librarian. 

Application forms and further details for ihe above two 
posts obtainable from Roy Smith. F.L.A., Borough 
Lirarlan, Central Library, Manor Park Road, Sutton, 
Surrey. 

Gtostag date 28th Decembor, 1972. 

T. M. H. SCOTT, Principal Chief Officer. 
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LONDON BOROUGH OF 
HACKNEY (LIBRARY 
SERVICES) 
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LEEDS (GROUP B) HOSPITAL 
MANAQEMEHT COMMITTEE 

MEDICAL 

LIBRARIAN 

(Saiory range 
C1.572-C2.052 p,a.) 

Appiri nitons mo invllcd from 
Miilitlrly ixpi-rlirncoil nnd qudli- 
tir*il pi'rr.onn Im riuiinn primarily 
ni lint Madical Crnlro m Spacrolt 
1 1 Mi-p i tftl iinj nltinr Mcdknl Lllr- 
mriRn in tho Uidu;>. 

Job Dttcilpllon and Application 
Form available tram Group Sec- 
rolory, Seacroll Hoipllai. York 
Road, LEEDS, LSI 4 6UH. 
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ASSISTANT 
LIBRARIAN 

An assistant Librarian is required who should 
have a good basic knowledge of library prac- 
rice. She will assist the Librarian and act as 
deputy at any time. The job will include respon- 
sibility lor the classification of library stock 
(by U.D.C.), some Indexing of technical articles, 
and the answering ol both general and technical 
enquiries. 

The Library is situated al the Company’s Green- 
ford Headquarters. Its main function is to pro- 
wde a service lo research departments at 
Greenford concerned wilh chemistry and bio- 
logical sciences. It also provides facilities for 
production, commercial and administrative de- 
partments. 

The successful candidate will be a qualified 
librarian, preferably with a technical background 
A knowledge of French and German and the 
ability to type would ba added advantages. The 
Job would probably suit a recently qualified 
A.L.A. 

The Company pays progressive salaries and 
offers excellent working conditions and fringe 
benefits, including pension and bonus schemes. 


Please write giving brief details of qualifications 
and experience, quoting reference LS/448, lo 
fhe Senior Personnel Oliicer (Research), Glaxo 
Laboratories Limited, Greenford, Middlesex. 


COUNTY BOROUGH OF HARTLEPOOL 
PUBLIC LIBRARIES 

GROUP LIBRARIAN 

Applications arc Invited from Chartered Librarians, 
u ltd (Yum persimx completing their filial exnnuimiians 
leading to the qualification of Chartered Librarian, for 
rlic post of Group Librarian (the duties attached to the 
post will include responsibility for the oversight of 
ihreo of the Council's Branch Libraries). Salary Libra- 
rians Scale £1,251-£2,1Q0 (£1,G89 minimum for 
Chartered Librarian). .... , 

Housing accommodation may lie provided and finan- 
cial assistance given towards removal expenses. 
Further details may bo obtained from the Borough 
Librarian, Central Library, Clarence Road, Hartlepool, 
hy whom applications, with tho names and addresses nf 
two referees, should be received not later than 20tli 
December, 1972. ^ ^ WAGG(m . Tow „ c]el . k . 
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I Ifi-jry. IM Hull,, WalflWf. Ml *p«« 
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National Newspaper Library 
requires a 

LIBRARY ASSISTANT 

Applicants, aged over 25. must have, reference library 
experience : newspaper library experience would be an 
advantage. 

The post requires Sunday and shift work on a rota 
basis, with occasional bank holiday duty. • 

Fringe benefits include four weeks' holiday, sup 
nuation scheme, staff restaurant. Salary will be 
dent on age and experience. • 


eran- 

ep'en- 
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STATES OF JERSEY 
CHIEF ASSISTANT LIBRARIAN, 

LIBRARY SERVICE 

Applications are invited fm the above pnsi wlikli 
provides timplc scope for jiivolvement in the overall 
day- to- day adminisliaiion of the Public libraries. 
Dulles will include maintaining in dice live slock con- 
trol system at shelf-level. 

The post calls for the minimum qualification oC 
Chartered Librarian. 

Salary on appointment up to C2,13ti, includes 
membership of a Contributory Re lireincm Scheme. 
Reciprocal arrangements exist with Local Government, 
etc. Low income (ax and no purchase tax bu( housing 
aecominod.it ion is difficult, it may* however, be pos- 


sible to offer temporary accommodation lo a married 
officer* 

1 Application forms and job descriptions can bo 

obtained from the Personnel anti Management Services 
Officer, Curzon House, 59/61 Halkctl Place, St, Ifelier, 
Jersey, Channel Islands, nnd completed forms should 
be returned by not later than December 31st, 1972, 

3# 

Jersey- 

Channel Islands 


»! 
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Librarians 

in Government Departments 

There are vacancies In Ihe following Government de- 
partments for candidates with professional qualifica- 
tions and some practical experience. Those expecting 
to obtain professional qualifications by February, 1973, 
will be considered. 

CIVIL SERVICE DEPARTMENT 

Central Management Library, S.W.t (2 posts) 

Civil Service College Library, S.W.1 

MINISTRY OF DEFENCE , 

Royal Military College of Science, Shrivenham, 
Wilts 

FOREIGN AND COMMONWEALTH OFFICE 
Main Library, S.W.1 (3 posts) 

NATURAL ENVIRONMENT RESEARCH COUNCIL 
Institute of Hydrology, Wallingford. Barks 
DEPARTMENT OF TRADE AND INDUSTRY 
Central London (8 posts) 

SALARY; £1,330-E2,325 (Inner London) ; £1,164-£2,150 
(National). Starting eelary may be above the minima. 
Non-contributory pension soheme. Good promotion 
prospects. 

For full details and an application form (to be returned 
by 29 December, 1972) write to Civil Service Commis- 
sion, Alencori Link, Basingstoke, Hants, RG2t 1JB, or 
telephone BASINGSTOKE 29222 ext. 500 or LONDON 
01-839 1002 ( 24 -hour Answering service), quoting 
G(G)/024. 
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ied Advertisements: 


Literary Supplement publishes Classified Advertisements 
* following headings: 




Other Categories 
Books & Prints 
Literary 
Typing Services 
Appointments Vacant Personal 

I 

8 Wanted For gale and Wanted 


Order Form 

Please fill in the form below in block capitals, with the copy for 
your announcement and send it to the address below. 

Rates ! 35p per Mae (Min, 70p) Bo* Number 15p Extra. 

• • ' • ' ADDRESS * • 


i mm.: 






NAME 


• -.i 

M m. 


Rcsearchecs 
Lecture? & Meetings 
Educational Courses 
Coins and Medal Collecting 
Theatres A Exhibitions - 


COPT 


■■'■nm; ^ 
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CLASSIFICATION REQUIRED, 


ISSUE DATE/ 8 


35pa line (minimum 70p). box number 15p 
Display £5.50 per column inch 


ORDERS ^nd BOX REPLIES TO : Classified Advertisement Dept., The Times Litei-ary 
Suppienteot, Printing House Square, London, EC4P 4DE. Tel. 01-236 2000 ezL 280. 
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